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PEEFACE 

Jj'T is With grateful acknowledgment that I dedicate this volume to my friend and 
colleague, Professor C. C. XJhlenbeck, Ph D., who, as my guru at the University of 
Amsterdam, was the first to introduce me to a knowledge of the mysterious Naga 
world as revealed in the archaic prose of the Paushyaparvan, 

In the summer of the year 1901 a visit to the Kulu valley brought me face to face 
with people who still pay reverence to those very serpent-demons kno\vn from early Indian 
literature. In the course of my subsequent wanderings through the Western Himalayas, 
which in their remote valleys have preserved so many ancient beliefs and customs, I had 
ample opportumty for collecting information regarding the w^orship of the Nagas, as it 
survives up to the present day. 

Other nations have known or still practise this form of animal vrorship. But it would 
be diiOElcult to quote another instance in which it takes such a prominent place in literature 
folk-lore, and art, as it does in India. Nor would it be possible to name another country 
where the development of this cult can be studied during a period which may be estimated 
at no less than three millennia. During so vast a space of time the deified serpents have 
haunted the imagination of the people of Hind. But even more astonishing is the endless 
variety of aspect under which the Nagas appear in Indian literature and art We meet, 
on the one hand, with the primitive type of the reptile endowed with the magic properties 
which we are wont to associate with the dragon of Western fable. On the other hand, the 
Naga frequently has the character of a water-spirit. Again, he may be able to assume any 
form he chooses, and commonly appears in human shape. In Brahmanical legend he may 
become a pious ascetic, in Buddhist lore he may even develop into a self-denying saint 
Very often these various types appear strangely blended 

In the present volume it has been my object to collect the legends relating to the 
Nagas which are found in the Brahmamcal and Buddhist literature of India We do not 
pretend that in that gigantic body of hterary tradition there may not be a Naga story which 
has escaped our notice. The three chief repositories of serpent-lore~the Mahabharata, 
the Jataka Book, and the Eajatarangiiju — ^have, at least, been fully utilized. But for the 
rest it is questionable whether much would have been gained by aiming at completeness. 
The stories hero jiresonted will certainly sufiSce to show the Nagas in that great 
variety of aspect to which reference has been made. 

As the story-tellers of ancient India were fond of indulging in repetition and detail, 
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it appeared often unavoidable to curtail tbo narrative confiiderably In doing so it has 
been our endeavour to retain something of the exotic flavour of the Kimfern t.ale, and, 
in particular, to preserve any such features as may be of interest for our iiresent subject 
While freely utilizing existing translations we have not refrained from making such 
alterations as seemed to be called for either for the sake of idiilological aceuraey or on 
account of the general style of the book The sciiliitures ri'iiroduoed m our {dates have 
been partly selected for their a-stbctic or arobieological inlercst, pariJy lieoause they 
illustrate the legends contained in the text 

My obligations for assistance rendered in various vays are numerous For the 
supply of photographs to illustrate my book, 1 am much indebted to Sir John Marshall, Kt , 
C.I.E , M.A., Litt D., Director-General of Archff'ology in India, ami to tlie various officors 
of bs Department; to Sir Aurel Stein, Kt.., (! f R , Ph.l). ; to Mr. Hamaprasad 
M.A., Officer in charge of the Archtoological Section, Jmjienal Miisouni, 
Calcutta; to the Curators of the Provincial Museums at- Lahore and Ijimknow; to 
Mr. E. Narasimhachar, late Director of Archeeologieal Hesearches, Mysore Sl.ute ; to 
Mr. F. D. K. Bosch, Ph D , Director of the Arclunologioal Survey of Netherlands- India ; 
to M. Louis Finot, Directeur do I’ltcolo Franfaise d’Kxtreme-Orient., Hanoi ; to Mr. 0. 
Stanley Clarke, Curator Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington ; 
to Mr. T. A. Joyce, of the British Museum, and to M Dehifiorte, CojiHervati'ur, Musde du 
Trocad4ro, Paris. 

Among the persons who have helped me with informaf.ion f wisli lo mention 
Mr. Dines Andersen, Ph.D., Professor of Pali in the University of ( ’ojieuliagen ; 
Kev. T. Grahame Bailey, Ph.D. ; Mr. J. J. L. Duyvendak, Iteader of Cliineso in the 
University of Leyden , Eev. A. H. Franoke, Ph.D. ; Kir George Grierson, K.C.l ih, 
PhD., Litt.D., I.C.S, (ret.) ; Pandit Ilirananda Sastrl, M.A , M.O.L., Huperintendent for 
Epigraphy ; Mr. Sten Konow, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Kristiania ; 
Pandit Nityananda, Snnagar, Kashmir , Babu Prayiig Dayfil, Curatiir Proviiieiul Museum, 
Lucknow, M. J. Przyluski, Professout ii I’lilcolo des Languos Orientajes, INiris ; Mr. B. 
Sanjiva Eao, Principal Queen’s College, Benares ; Mr. II. A. Hose, J.G.S. (ret.) ; Mr. II. 
Lee Shuttleworth, I.C.S. (ret ) ; M. Philippe Stern, Muh6o Guimet, Paris. 

My special thanks are duo to Mrs. Kuenon-Wicksteed, and to my friend, Sir Thomas 
W. Arnold, C.I.B., Litt.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of T.ondon, for their great 
care in revising my manuscript. 


J. Ph. Voobi.. 
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INTEODUCTION 

A MONG the many strange tales which the compamons of the great Macedonian 
^ conqueror brought home from the Land of the Five Elvers, those relating to serpents 
of gigantic size were not the least wonderful. Nearchos, the admiral of Alexander, according 
to Strabo,’- expresses his surprise at the multitude and mahgnancy of the tribe of reptiles. 
“ They retreat fiom the plains to the villages which do not disappear under water at the 
time of the inundations, and fill the houses. On this account, the people raise their beds to a 
great height from the ground, and are sometimes compelled to abandon their homes, through 
the presence of these pests m overwhelming numbers In fact, were it not that a great 
proportion of the tribe suffered destruction by the waters, the country would be reduced 
to a desert. The minute size of some and the immense size of others are sources of danger , 
the former because it is difficult to guard against their attacks, the latter by reason of their 
strength, for snakes are to be seen of sixteen cubits m length.” 

Onesikratos, whom Strabo ® somewhat unfairly calls “ the master fabulist as well as 
the master pilot of Alexander ”, says that the king of Abhisara (the hill tract south-west of 
Kashmir), as the envoys who came from him related, kept two serpents, one of which was 
80 and the other 140 cubits in length. Other Greek writers mentioned that the natives used 
to hunt serpents among the Emodoi mountains and rear them m caves. 

^han,® too, in his account of India refers to “ the bane of snakes ”. He also speaks 
of the herbs which serve as antidotes against the bite of any snake and refers to the curious 
belief that a snake, if it kills a man, cannot creep into its underground home, “ the earth 
refusing to receive it, and casting it out from her household, banishing it, so to speak, 
from her bosom.” 

“ When Alexander was assaulting some of the cities in India,” the same author * 
relates, “ and capturing others, he found in many of them, besides other ammals, a snake 
which the Indians, regarding as sacred, kept in a cave and worshipped with much devotion. 
The Indians accordingly with every kind of entreaty implored Alexander to let no one 
molest the animal, and he consented to this. Now when the army was marching past the 
cave, the snake heard the sound that arose (that kind of animal being very sharp both of 
hearing and sight), and hissed so loud and emitted such gusts of rage that every one was 
temfied and quite confounded. It was said to be seventy cubits long, and yet the whole of 

1 J. W. M’Cnndlo, Anaeni India as df scribed in classical literature, Wosimjnster, 1001, pp. 61 

* Ibid., pp. 34 f a Ibid. p. 140. * Ibid., p 146. 
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it was not seen, but only its head that projected from the cave Its eyes, moreover, are 
reported to have equalled the size of the large, round, Macedonian shield.” 

Apart from the exaggerated size attributed to certain Indian snakes (in which matter 
the Greeks, perhaps, relied too much on their Indian informants), these accounts may on 
the whole be accepted as based on fact. Eor our present purpose the last passage quoted 
from IS of special interest, as it testifies to the e.xistence of real serpent worship — 
the cult of the live ammal— m the Panjab during the fourth century b.c Now, whereas 
genuine ophiolatry prevails up to the present day m Western and South(‘rn India, it is 
found m Northern India only in the form of certain survivals nliich will bo discussed in our 
concluding chapter The name under which tiie snakes are still worshipjiod m India is 
the same by which we find the deified serpent regularly designated in ancient literature : 
Sanskrit r\aga > modem mg. 

Regarding the origin and significance of Niiga worslnji, tht>re prevails a very marked 
diversity of opmion. The views expressed by James Eergusson in liis large book. Tree 
and Serpent Worshp (1868, 2nd od. 1873), liave often beim quoted, and have, no doulit, 
exercised considerable influence, but will hardly find any adherents among really competent 
scholars of the present generation. According to liira the Nilgas were not originally serpents 
but serpent-worshippers — an aboriginal race of Tiiraiuan stock inhabiting Northern India, 
who were conquered by the warhko Aryans Eergusson positively declanis that neither 
the Aryans nor the Dravidians were serpent-worshippers, and, in order to maintain his 
thesis, he even asserts that " any traces of serpent-worship that may bo found in the 
Vedas or earlier [sic] writings of the Aryans must either bo interpolations of a later date or 
concessions to the superstitions of the subject races ”. Buddhism, which replaced serpent- 
worship, he qualifies as “httle more than a revival of the coarser superstitions of the 
aborigmal races ”. Apart from these strange and baseless theorii's, Kergusson’s book 
contains a fair amount of useful information about ophiolatry, as practised not only by 
the Indians but also among other nations of antiquity. 

The distinguisbed German indologist, the late Ptofessor Ilcrinann Oldenberg, reckons 
the Nagas to belong to that class of demoniacal beings which is best represented by the 
were-wolves. They appear, indeed, often in human shape, as is also the case with were- 
wolves, tiger-men, and swan-maidens. “ Wo cannot conclude our account of the mythic 
animal world,” Oldenberg says,^ “ without considering the relations which are believed 
to exist between animal and human existence. The conception of a substantial unity 

*■ H. Oldenberg, Die Sekgion des Veda, 2iid ed. (1917), p. 81. The paeeage alluded to by Oldenberg oooBia 
in the Pall canon of the Buddhist scriptures ; it is the story of the snake that wished to become a monk, ft 
will be found m out Chapter U , below, pp 110 f 
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between animal and man, winch during the Vedic period is met with only m certain 
survivals, finds an expression in the belief in beings like were-wolves. Presumably, the 
tiger-men ’’ belong to this class, and certainly do the Nagas, which seem to be men, but 
in reality are snakes According to an ancient Buddhist text their serpent nature manifests 
itself on two occasions, namely, during sexual intercourse and in sleep 

The belief in lycanthropic beings existed no doubt in ancient India, as is evident from 
vanous passages m the Rig-veda, where they are designated by the general name of 
Ydtudlidna and are often associated with Rakshasas “ Warding off the Eakshas and 
Yatudhanas, the god [Savitar] stood, praised night after night (J2 F., i, 35, 10) Else- 
where Agm, the Pire-god, is invoked to destroy the Yatudhanas with bis flames and with 
his arrows. From another interesting hymn (i?.F , vii, 104), addressed to the gods Indra 
and Soma, it appears that the Yatudhanas are sorcerers and witches, who during the night 
assume the shape of various animals, such as owls, dogs, wolves, eagles, and vultures 
Snakes are not mentioned in this connexion. There seems, however, to exist a fundamental 
difference between beings of the were-wolf type and Nagas. The former arc conceived as 
human beings, possessed of uncanny powers, but leading their existence in the society of 
men The Nagas may occasionally assume human form, but they do not belong to the 
human world. Theirs is the Nagaloka, wherever that mysterious realm of snakes may be 
located* They are decidedly unhuman {a-mmusha)^ and in Buddhist writings they are 
frankly classed among animals. In the legends they usually exliibit a bewildering blending 
of human and serpentine properties, they may even act entirely as human creatures, yet 
there can be no doubt that their real nature and form are those of the serpent In the Naga 
the animal element preponderates, at least, according to the earlier conceptions, whereas 
the were-wolves appear to be primarily conceived as human beings Another point of 
difference is that the were-wolves are invariably dangerous and malignant , the Nagas 
on the contrary, though easily moved to anger, are worthy of being propitiated, as their 
activity is, on the whole, beneficial to the welfare of man, especially in connexion with 
their power over the element of water. 

It is this association with the water, so conspicuous a feature in Indian serpent-lore, 
which induced another distinguished scholar, Hendrik Kern, to propound that the Nagas 
are essentially water-spirits.^ According to Kern, they are to be regarded as personified 
forces of nature ; in the first instance the snake-hke coiling rain-clouds emitting flashes of 
lightning— the serpents of the sky — which are transported to the lakes and pools on earth 

1 Kem, Over den verimeddi^hen oorftprong der Ndga-vereenng, Btjdr, tot de taal-^ land- en volhenhunde 
van Ned Indte, vol. Ixxu (1916), pp. 395 ff. Kern admits the possibihiy of real ophiolatry among the aboriginal 
population of Southern India, 
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and finally are confounded ’’ vdth real poisonous snakes, Kern’s view, thus briefly 
formulated, is no doubt somewhat one-sided. It emphasizes at any rate a very important 
aspect of Naga worship, viz the close relationship between the Nagas and the element 
which m a hot country like India is of such vital sigmficance for human and ammal 
existence. In many a legend the Nagas are said to haunt lakes and ponds and the sources 
of rivers. They are beneficial givers of ram, but, if roused to anger, they send down 
destructive hail-storms, and ravage the produce of the fields 

Dr. C. P. Oldham, Brigade-Surgeon of the Indian Army, has offered a totally different 
explanation of Naga-worship ^ In his opinion the Nagas were originally not demons, but 
people who claimed descent from the Sun and had the hooded serpent foi a totem. 
Taksha&la, the Taxila of the Greeks, he says, was the chief city of the Naga })co])le m 
the north of India. Takshaka was one of their chiefs. ‘‘ It was on his return from a raid 
into the country of Taksha^ila that Janamejaya, the Bharata raja of Indraprastha, at the 
instigation of the Brahman Dttanka, held his serpent sacrifice. The victims on this occasion 
were the Naga prisoners taken in the raid, who were burned alive, with Biahnianical rites, 
as recorded in the Mahabh^ata,” 

Mr. Oldham’s interpretation of Naga-worship has met with very httie support ^ 
In the absence of historical data, such an explanation is bound to bear a strongly subjective 
stamp. For our knowledge of the history of King Parikshit andKing Janamejaya no sources 
are available, but the highly fantastic sagas preserved in ibe Mah^hdrata. It is possible, 
even probable, that those sagas are ultimately based on historical fact, but an attempt to 
make out what that historical basis has been is likely to produce results as fantastic as 
these sagas themselves. 

It IS certainly worthy of note that some Naga-kmgs (for the serpent demons, too, are 
monarchical, like most other classes of beings) bear names vhich are identical with those of 
certain royal personages in the Epic. Both in Brahmanical and Buddhist literature frequent 
mention is made of a Nagaraja named Dhritarashtra It will be hardly necessary to point 
out that the same name is borne by the father of the hundred Kaurava princes who are the 
opponents of the five Pandavas.^ Another Naga-kmg who figures in the Great Epic is 

1 C F Oldham, (The Sun and the Serjfera (London, 1905), pp 30 1. and 57 f Previously the samo author 
had published a paper in the Journal of tJie Itoyal Asiatic Society for the year 1901, pp, 461 fP. 

® Professor E. W. Hopkms, Mfic Mythology, p. 23, appears also to be inolmod to explain the NSgas on a 
euhemenstic basis. Gamdae and Tarkshyas,” he says, “ may conceivably have been human chieftains of the 
Western coast, though they scarcely present as strong a claim to euhomensiic interpretation as do their natural 
foes the Nagas.” Cf. also p. 46, footnote 

* It must, however, be observed that the patronymic or metronymic of the serpent-demon Dhyitarfishtra, 
IS Airavata, a name by which he is frequently designated, whereas Bhi-itarash^ra, the bhnd long of the Kuru 
race, is the son of Vyasa by Ambika, the widow of Viohitra'virya, 
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called Kauxavya, whicli means the scion of the Kuru race Other royal names appbed 
to Nagas are Dhanahjaya and Amharisha , the former is a regular epithet of the Pandava 
hero Arjuna, and the latter name is borne by a king of the race of Ikshvaku, who figures in 
the legend of Sunahsepa according to the version found in the Rdmdyana, In the 
Tandy a-rmhabrahmana (xxv, 16) there is a passage in which a Naga Janamejaya together 
with other Nagas is said to have performed a sacrifice The name ‘‘ Janamejaya ’’ occurs 
also at the end of a list of Nagas in the Maliohlidrata ISahJid-'p , ix, 10) We may add the 
instance of Nala, well-known as the hero of a famous episode m the Great Epic, but also 
mentioned in the Ceylonese chronicle Mahdmmsa as a Nagaraja residing m Manjenka. 

It we might assume that in ancient India deceased rulers were sometimes w^orshipped 
in the form of snakes (a supposition which in itself seems quite plausible), this would present 
again a new aspect of serpent-worship. We possess, however, no proof either archaeological 
or literary of such a custom There certainly are legends about kings who were changed 
into snakes in consequence of a curse and as a pumshment of their evil deeds. A well- 
known example is the story of Nahusha, an ancient king, who, after having been raised to 
the throne of Indra, in his presumption insulted the seven Sages, and, being cursed by 
Agastya, was doomed to hve as a snake for ten thousand years ^ The Rdjcdara'hgini^ 
(i, 153-67) relates of a mighty monarch of Kashmir, Damodara by name, who wished to 
bring water to the plateau which still is known as Damdar Udar. Once hungry Brahmins 
came to him and begged for food, but the king said : “ I do not give food until I have 
bathed. Take yourselves off {$arpatay^ Then they cursed him : Be thou a snake (sarpa) ” 
And the chronicler adds : “ Even to this day people recogmze him by the steam of his 
breath, which the curse has made hot, as he rushes about in search of water far and wide 
on the Damdar XJdar ’’ ^ 

From the above it is evident that there exists a great divergence of opinion amongst 
scholars with regard to the character of the Indian serpent-demons Yet it might be said 
that each of the authorities quoted is right in a certain sense The mistake common to 
them aU is that of taking one special feature of serpent-worship and making it the basis of 
interpretation. Now it is impossible to solve the problem in such a ono-sided manner. 
The French scholar, Auguste Barth, has rightly laid stress on the complicated character 

Although the namo of Nahusha occurs m lists of Nagas, he is usually represented as a large serpent of 
the boa t 3 rpe {ajagara). His story is told at great length m the MaMbMrata (Vdyoga-p*, x-xviu; of, also 
Vanor-p , clxxvm-olxxxi). The legend has boon explained as a solar myth by J, S. Spoyer, Le Mythe de NaTmha* 
Actes du 3tvthme congrhs ifiiermtional des OrieTdahstefi, tenu en 1883 d Letde. Fartie ni, section pp. 81 
* Mdjat , transl. Stem, vol. i, pp. 29 f. The popular legend of King Damodara, as Sir Aurel Stem observes, 
is still current in Kashmir. 
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of Indian snake-worship After a general survey of the Nagas, he says ^ . ‘‘ These brief 
indications are enough to show that the serpent religions of India form a complex whole, 
and such as is not accounted for by viewmg it as a simple worship of deprecation We can 
distinguish in it (1) the direct adoration of Lhe ammal, the most formidable and 
mysterious of all the enemies of men , (2) a worship of the deities of the waters, springs, 
and rivers, symbolized by the waving form of the serpent , (3) conceptions of the same 
kind as that of the Vedic Ahi, and connected closely with the great myth of the storm and 
the struggle of light with darkness.” 

Professor Moritz Winternitz,^ of Prague, likewise emphasizes the many-sided character 
of Indian snake- worship in the course of a very able and extensive article which certainly 
may be regarded as the most important contribution to our knowledge ot the subject 

Before commencing our account of the historical development and various aspects of 
Indian snake-worship, there is one point more to be considered Several writers, like 
Fergusson,® have put forward the opinion that Indian snake-worship was un- Aryan in 
its origin. According to them the Aryans adopted it from the Dasyus, the dark-skinned 
aborigines of the Pemnsula. One of the chief arguments adduced in support of this view is 
the fact that in the Rig-veda, the earliest of the four Vedas, no reference to snake- worship 
IS made It should, however, be remembered that the R'lg-'oeda-samhita is a collection of 
some thousand hymns from which it is impossible to derive a complete idea of the civilization 
of those days.^ 

In the Yajur-veda and especially m the Atharm-veia serpent-worship is referred to 
unambiguously The same is true of later Vedic literature. 

In this connexion it should also be noted that the mythic snake-kings bear personal 
names which almost invariably are not Dravidian, but purely Aryan.® The very word 
Thoga, by which the serpent demons are generally designated, is supposed to be related with 
the English word snake ”, and consequently is Indo-Germamo in its origin. 

If we wish to explain serpent worship, we must start from the animal itself,® which 

^ Auguste Barth, TM Beligwris of India (1882), pp 266 f ; Oeuvres^ voL i (1914), p. 230. 

* Montz Wmtermtz, jDsj Sarpahah, ein aUindischer ScMangencuUf MitteiL der anihropol, OeselUchaft 
tn Wierif vol. xviu (1888), pp 25 ff and 260 £F 

® Vide also L. von Schroder, Indiem Literatur iind Kultur in histonsok&r Bntwicklung (1887), p. 377. But 
of. M. Wmtermtz, op cit , pp, 262 ff 

^ H. Oldenherg, Die Literatur dee alien Indien (1903), p. 23 ; Leben und Donken der alten Inder 
spiegelte sich m dieser Liedermasse nur unvoUstandig wider.” 

* H. J. Przyluskx informs me that m his opinion the prefix hu- found an the KSga names Kufhara, Kuhara* 
etc., seems to point to a possible connexion with non- Aryan languages. The same scholar is molmed to assign 
an Austro- Asiatic ongin to the name Karkofa, apparently moanmg ** the Orosted One ”• 

« Monier Williams, Edigious Thought and Life in India (1883), p. 319. 
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among a primitive population is so apt to be regarded as a demomc being endowed with 
magical power The snake is unhke other animals, owing to its pecuhar shape and its swift 
and mysterious gliding motion without the aid of either feet or wings. In addition to these 
most conspicuous properties the snake possesses other strange features such as the power of 
fascination of its eye, its forked tongue (of which the MaJiabJidrata ofiers a mythic 
explanation), and the periodical castmg of its slan which is referred to in Vedic hterature. 
The serpent is, indeed, the uncanniest of all ammals Above all things it is the deadly 
poison of certain snakes that causes the whole species to be looked upon as demoniacal 
beings which are to be dreaded and to be propitiated. There is an Indian proverb which 
says * Even a gi'eat man is not worshipped, as long as he has not caused some calamity : 
men woiship the Nagas, but not Garuda, the slayer of Nagas ” ^ 

From modern statistics it is evident how gicat a mortality is caused by snakes among 
the native population of India In the year 1919 more than 20,000 persons fell victims to 
snakes, w^hereas only 2,637 were killed by other animals We may safely assume that at 
a time when a large part of the country was still covered with jungle the snake danger was 
even much greater than it is now It will, therefore, cause no surprise that among The 
Bight Dangers ” enumerated m Buddhist writings we find the danger from the 
disturbance of Nagas” (Ndga-samlshohJia-hhaya).^ 

Although we may safely assume that Indian ophiolatry had its first cause in the dread 
inspired by the poisonous reptiles, we find in the earliest sources the real serpents mentioned 
side by side with mythic snakes which haunt not only the earth, but also the sky and 
the upper region. To the native mind these imaginary monsters possessed no doubt as 
much reality, as the creeping things of the earth which constantly endangered their lives. 

In this connexion let me quote the following passage from the Yajurveda ® 

Homage be to the snakes whichsoever move along the earth. Which are in the sky 
and in heaven, homage be to those snakes Which are the arrows of sorcerers and of tree- 
spirits, and which he in holes, homage be to those snakes Which are in the brightness of 
heaven, which are in the rays of the sun, which have made their abodes in the waters, homage 
be to those snakes ” 

It is especially the AtJmva-veda in which numerous interesting references to the snakes 
occur. It is well known that this Veda consists largely of magical spells. Several of them 

1 Otto V. Bohtlmgk, IndmJie Spruche ® (1870), vol. i, p. 7, No. 39. 

® Lahtavistara (ed, Lefmann), p 442 The term Nttga may also be taken m the sense of an elephant 
In plastic representations of “ the Eight Bangers ” both the snake and the elephant are shown. C5f. Burgess, 
Buddhiat Cave Temples (1883), p 51, pi xxjii, tg. 3 It deserves notice that an the list of the Lahtav%8tara the 
Nagas are mentioned between Bovas and Yakshas, so that evidently snake-demons are meant 

» MaiMyanX-samMt^, ix, 7, 15, od L von Bohroder, vol i, p. 97, 
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are charms resorted to in order to avert the danger of snakes The method followed is 
twofold. On the one hand, the object is to propitiate the snake-demons and to solicit 
their protection against their own tribe On the other hand, charms are wielded against 
the snakes in order to counteract their magical power and, if possible, to destroy them. 
Very expressive is A.V., vi, 56 ^ : — 

“ Let not the snake, 0 gods, slay us with our oilspring, with our men , what is shut 
together may it not unclose ^ , what is open may it not shut together , homage to the 
god-people 

Homage be to Asita, homage to Tira&hiraji, homage to Svaja [and] Babhru, homage 
to the god-people. 

I smite thy teeth together with tooth, thy [two] jaws together with jaw, thy tongue 
together with tongue, thy mouth, 0 snake, with mouth ’’ 

The four terms asita black tiraUhirap cross-lined ^*), smja adder ’’ ?), 
and lahhm (“ brown ’’), which occur in verse 2, are commonly explained as denoting certain 
extant species of snakes ^ I feel inclined, however, to take them in the sense of personal 
names of snake-demons which apparently are associated with the four quarters of the sky. 
In the Aiharva-veia such a group of four is often invoked, although under different names. 

In A 7., vu, 66, 1, we read of four serpents called Tira^chiraji, Asita, Priduku, and 
Kankaparvan. In ^.7 , v, 13, 5-6, we have first the names JCairuta, Prishna, Upatrinya, 
and Babhru, and subsequently Asita, Taimata, Babhru, and Apodaka. ^.7., x, 4, 13, gives 
four similar names, Tira^chiraji, Pridaku, ^vitra, and Asita, but here they are used in the 
plural. 

That the four serpents mentioned under somewhat varying names in the versos 
quoted were connected with the four quarters we conclude from the two hymns, -4,7., iii, 
26 and 27. Both these hymns contain a homage to the gods of the quarters, but it is 
significant that the first of the twro is also used as a serpent-incantation. In this hymn each 
quarter is represented by a group of gods — ^perhaps it would be better to speak of spirits — 
which are indicated as '' missiles ” ‘‘ impetuous, eager ones '' {amhju), ‘‘ radiant 

ones’’ {vairaja), ‘‘'piercers” (pravidhycmt), “smearers” or “lickers” (mhmpa), and 
“ helpers ” (avasmnt). Ralph GrriflS.th was undoubtedly right in explaining this hymn as 
a charm to win the favour of the Serpents of all the regions under heaven. This becomes 
perfectly clear when we compare hymn 27, which we quote in full : — 

1 Of Whitney’s translation, Harvard Oriental Senes, vol. vn, first half, p. 323, and Ealph Griffith’s 
transl., voL i* p 276, 

® According to the commentator, the expressions ** open ” and ** shut ” refer to the snake’s jaws. 

® Hemnch Zimmer, AUtndmJies Leben, pp H t 
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1. Eastern quarter , Agni the regent (adhtjxitt ) , Asita the warden (rakshtar) > the 
Adityas the arrows : homage to these regents, homage to the wardens, homage to the 
arrows, etc 

2 Southern quarter Indra the regent , Tiraschiraji the warden, the Pitaras the 
arrows : homage, etc 

3 W estern quarter : Varuna the regent, Pridaku the warden, nourishment the arrows : 
homage, etc 

4. Northern quarter Soma the regent, Sva]a the warden, the thunderbolt the 
arrows : homage, etc. 

5 Fixed quarter . Vishnu the regent, Kalmashagriva the warden, the herbs the 
arrows : homage, etc. 

6. Upward quarter : Brihaspati the regent, Svitra the warden , rain the arrows : 
homage, etc. 

In this hymn we find the well-known conception of a group of divinities, here six 
in number, which are regarded as dilpdlas or guardians of the several quarters of the 
Universe. But it will be noticed that these dikpdlas have not yet been stereotyped into the 
fixed group of four or eight lokapdlas of later Hindu mythology.^ Now, side by side with 
each of the divine regents another supernatural being is invoked as the warden or protector 
of the region in question. That these secondary guardians are divine serpents is evident 
from their names, which to some extent agree with that group of four serpents met with in 
various passages of the Aiharva-veda. We may surmise that the idea of four or six dragons 
guarding the comers of the world is more primitive than that of the anthropomorphic 
lokapdlas. Quito possibly both the system of the guardian-gods and that of the elephants 
of the quarters [dm-ndga) are ultimately derived from the notion of the dragons of the sky 
which must have been still alive in the early period when the hymns of the Atlmm-veda 
were composed. 

In this connexion we may also quote a hymn of the Black Yajurveda,^ in which like- 
wise the six regions are associated with six divine regents and with an equal number of 
dragons, the names of which are identical with those of A.Y.^ iii, 27. The order in which 
they are given slightly differs, and Vishnu as regent of the ‘‘ fixed ” quarter has been 
substituted by Yama, the King of the Dead. The second half of the Yajurvedic hymn agrees 
in substance with A.V.^ iii, 26 ; here, too, the various quarters of the sky are denoted as 
the abodes of certain classes of spirits which bear obscure names similar to those used in 

^ E, W. Hopkins. Wpk Mythology^ pp, 149 if. 

* Ta%tt%riya-8aiph%t& (od. A Weber, lnd%sche Btudien, vols v, 5, 10 ; transl, by Wintemitz, op, cit.. 
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the Atharva. In connexion with the first hall of tlie hymn in question there can be little 
doubt that these mysterious terms are used to indicate the tribes of serpents, of which the 
dragons of the sky are the overlords. 

In Buddhist literature, too, we meet with a snake-charm or itia of a very eaily date, 
in which four tribes of serpent-kings {ahirdja-ktUam) aie montioned ’ It runs as follows - 

Virufahkheh me mdtam ErapeUMn me, Chhabi/cqMteJa me mcltam, mettam 

KanMgotamakeh oJia, “ I love Viriipakkhas, the Erapatlias I love, I lo\e Ciihabyaputtas, 
the Kanhagotamakas I love ” 

Now it is noteworthy that Virupakkha and Eiiiputha arc not only the names of two 
Nagarajas, but in Buddhist mythology they figure also as the Inkajjdlm of the Western and 
Eastern region respectively. 

Another interesting parallel is afforded by two later Buddhist texts, the Ijditamtara 
and the Mahdvastu,^ both composed in Sanskrit The twenty-fouit h cJiapti'r of 1 he former 
work IS devoted to the meeting of the Buddha witli the two mercliaiifs, Tiapusha and 
Bhalhka, who offer him his first meal after the Bodhi. 1'he chapter coiieludcs with a 
benedictory hymn, in which the protection of the four quaiters is invoked upon travcUing 
traders Now here each quartoi is represented by a grouji of seven mhkaims, by one of 
the Buddhist hkapdlas side by side with one of the following four Bralimanieal hkajxVas : 
Surya, Yama, Varupa, and Marabhadra. The Buddhist kthtfSke are the well-known four 
Great Kmgs or Maharajas of Buddhist mythology : Dliritaraslifra, Virudhaka, 
Virupaksha, and Xuvera. The resemblance between this benedictory hymn and the 
ancient hymn of the Atharva-veda (iii, 27), quoted above, is very striking. The most 
remarkable point certainly is that hero the ancient dragons of the quarters have been 
replaced by the four Maharajas Two of the latter, moreover, are designated by names 
which were origmally borne by serpent-kings, as apjiears from the ancient parUta 
preserved in the Pah Canon. 

In the charm from the Atlmva-veda{vi, 56), quoted above, the snakes are twice invoked 
under the name of dmtjam, lit ‘god-people’. Elsewhere (A.V,, viii, 8, 15) they 
are named together with Gandharvas and Apsarasos, Devas, Yakshas, or gnomes 
ipuj^pajam), and Manes {pttaras). In another hymn {A.V., xi, 9, 24) wo meet with a similar 
enumeration of supernatural beings, comprising also tree-spirits {vanaspati and vunaspatya) 
and herbs [oshadhi and vtnidh) 


» i;<ri.<.(ed.Lrfmann).pp 387-fll, transl J-oucanx, pp. 322-0 j iIahava»tu,yollu. pp.SOS-10. 
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Tte Gnhyasutras contain an account of the ^ Sarpabali the annual rite which has 
the twofold purpose of honouring and warding-off the snakes As the subject has been 
dealt with at great length by Professor Winternitz, we may refer the reader to his able 
article ^ 

Here it will suffice to state that the whole observance takes no less than four months. 
It IS initiated on the full-moon of Sravana, the first month of the rainy season, and concluded 
on the full-moon of Marga&sha, the first month of winter. During this period people 
sleep on bedsteads raised from the giound in order to protect themselves against their 
dangerous visitors This custom, as we have seen above, was duly noted by Nearchos. 
The concluding ceremony is, therefore, designated by the Sanskrit word patyavmoliami 
meaning ' the descending or moving downwards ’ 

In the course of the observance a certain number of verses are to be recited, including 
the ya^jus from the Maitrayam-samhitdi which we have quoted above, verses addressed to 
the serpent-kings, and also a verse in wMch ‘ the White One ’ is mvoked This term 
denotes the mythical white horse which is frequently mentioned in the Kigveda: it was 
presented by the Asvins to Pedu and, therefore, bears the name of Paidva . it is supposed 
to trample the serpents under its feet According to Wintermtz,^ it is the Solar Horse. 

In the GT^hyasu^ra$ the divine snakes are, on the one hand, divided into three groups 
pertaining to earth, sky, and heaven, to which sometimes those of the quarters are added 
as a fourth group But, on the other hand, we find also the division according to the four 
quarters discussed above. In both cases the object evidently is to include all the serpents 
of the whole Universe. 

The point I wish to note here is the time for which the serpent rite is prescribed : 
it is the rainy season. This circumstance is not very difficult to explain. It is during the 
rains that the snakes, driven out of their holes by the water, seek a refuge in the dwellings 
of men. At that time of the year the danger of snakes is greatest 

Does not this observation also help us to understand the close relationship which 
popular belief has established between the snake and the water ? As we have seen above, 
Barth and Kern assume that it is the capricious shape of the clouds and the wmding course 
of nvers and rivulets which would have led the popular imagination to identify them with 
serpents. I do not wish to deny the possibility of such a poetical vision, which can be 
exemplified by means of passages from Sanskrit literature. But the popular belief 
in question is perhaps to be accounted for not so much from such poetical conceptions as 

^ Der Sarpabaht ein %7\4%Hchtr ScUmgencult MtUeiL dcr Aiithropologischen Oeftellscliaft tn Wien, vol, xvin 
(1888), pp. 25-52 and 260-64. 

* Op oit., pp. 50 f. 
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from a quasi-rational relation which the primitive mind is wont to establish between two 
phenomena simiiltaneously observed Erom the fact that the snakes regularly make their 
appearance at the commencement of the rainy season it may have been concluded that the 
advent of the rains was due to the magical power of those reptiles 

The great variety of words by which the snake is indicated in Indian literature bears 
also witness to the dread inspired by the silent cieeping creature, the very mentiomng of 
whose name was supposed to bring about its dangerous presence. We may note in the first 
place the curious expressions, ‘ the toothed rope ’ {datvnll Tajjuh) and ‘ the putrid rope ’ 
ipHiirajju), which occur in the AtJia^va-veda and for wliicb it would not be difficult to find 
parallels in various languages ^ It is curious that similar tei ms have remained in vogue in 
India up to the present day. ‘‘ Snakes,'’ Mr Crooke observes, ^ ‘‘ slionld, of course, be 
addressed euphemistically as * maternal uncle ’ or ‘ rope ’, and if a snake bites you, you 
should never mention its name, but say ‘ A rope has touched me Thcuo can be little 
doubt that the use of these expressions is due to taboo notions In J^ali we find the snake 
denoted by the words d/igha, ‘ long,’ and dighajdhka of the long sort ’), which must 
have a similar origin.® As regards the numerous synonyms found in epical and classical 
literature, it is not possible to decide in each case whether the word is due to taboo or may 
be regarded as a poetical conception. But we may safely assume that very often taboo 
notions imdeilie the poetical usage. 

Several of those synonyms have reference to peculiar qualities either observed in the 
snake or merely ascribed to it by popular belief. For, apart from those strange properties 
actually observed in the animal, it will be seen that it has become the object of quite a 
cycle of still stranger superstitions not only in India but all over the world. In Europe 
this serpent lore is very prominent in mediaeval literature, especially xn books dealing with 
natural history like the Ltber de Propietate Rerum by Barth olomeous Anglious. In the 
works of poets of the Renaissance like Shakespeare those ancient poj)ular beliefs still survive 
in many a poetical conceit or simile. 

The way of a serpent upon a rock was one of the four things which were too wonderful 
for King Solomon (Prov. xxx, 19). The serpent alone of all animals,” Eusebius wrote, 
without legs or arms or any of the usual appliances for locomotion, still moves with 

1 A K, IV, 3, 2 ; Bloomfield, S.B vol. xlU, p. 14*7, iho bitmg ropo ’’ ; cf. p. 300, and .<4, 7,, viii, 8, 2 ; 
Bloomfield, op. ext , pp 117 and 682, “ the rotten rope.’’ (Jf, J&t.y vol ii, p. 144, i, 22, p&tirukkMntard 
mhhJtamiM eJeo sappo. Of. The Bower Memusmptf p. 226, footnote 1, 

* Folhlore of Northern India, vol ii, pp 142 f. 

® Skt. d^rghaoatya occurs Snparnddhy , ux, 4, Of. Charpentxcr, Die Buparnaeaga, pp. 216 t The word 
dlrghapriehtha, * long-backed,* is found xn some Ma$, but not in literature 
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cinmilaT celenty.” la aacient India this peculiarity found expression in a number of 
synonyms by which the snake is designated in Sanskrit literature.'- 

The popular belief, however, that this most ob-vious observation is merely the result 
of delusion, and that, in other words, the snake is in possession of legs which are only visible 
to those of his own kind, is certainly typically Indian. It is not only implied by the term 
gudhapad{a) found in indigenous lexicons, but also by the proverb which says : “ Only 
a snake can see a snake’s legs.” ^ 

In the same manner the absence of external organs of hearing led to the strange 
conception that the snake could heai by means of his eyes ; hence the term chahshuTi- 
itavas (‘ hearing-by-sight ’, ‘ using its eyes for ears ’) applied to the snake. 

The curious way in which the snake protrudes his tongue as if licking up the air may 
have led to the belief that the creature was content to feed on the wind Hence the 
snake is not only called ‘licker’ {lehlia, lehJmm) and ‘double-tongue’ [dmjifiva, 
dmrasam), but also ‘ wmd-eater ’ (vdyuhlia7is/ia,valaim, pavanasm, pa'vambhuj,amldsam, 
hasandiam, tiiurvidsana). The poet Bharttihan ® says that the Creator has ordained the 
■wind as food for the snakes : like frugality, therefore, is recommended to the wise. The 
snake thus comes to bo regarded as the paragon of asceticism, as is exemplified in the story 
of the virtuous Naga Padinanabha winch is told in the MahabhMrata.* 

In mediaeval Europe the curious habit in question was associated in particular with 
the chamelcou, which animal the naturalists of the Middle Ages regularly class among the 
‘ serpents ’. It was supposed that the mole lived on earth, the salamander on fire, the 
herring on water, and the chameleon on air.® 

When Hamlet is asked by the king : “ How fares our cousin Hamlet ? ” he answers : 
“ Excellent, i’ faith, of the cameleon’s dish : I eat the air, promise-crammed : You cannot 
feed capons so.” 

The casting of the skin is another peculiarity of the snake which in India, like other 


^ The AmarakoSa (i, 8, 6- 8) contains no less than t-wonty-five synonyms for a snake, including the words 
bhujaga, bJvuganiga, bhvjanigama, bhogm, paamga. waga, rndphinaga, which all have referenoe to the animal’s 
peculiar way of moving. Most of these words are frequently mot with m hteraturo. Besides we have itrogama 
(8<uparn., xv, 3) and woftya (BiWy. P., x, 16, 23), also cJiahin and kutiAalM. 

» M.Bk, iS'anfi-p., com, 13, and BSm,, Sitndartt-k., xhi, 9. The word gHAha^Sda occurs Hihp., i, 
verse 136. 

® Vairiigya4at , 98 (ed, P. v. Bolilon, p, 70), Of. Faftohat (od, Kosogarton), p. 139, vs. 101. 

(ed. Huber), p. 264, 

* Of. below, pp. 84 f 

Barfcbolomocjus Anglious says Dicitur autem oamoloon vivorc solo aere siout talpa ex terra et alleo ex 
aq.ua ot salamandra ox igne. 
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countries of the world, has drawn attention and is reflected in folk-lore. In a verse of the 
R'lgveda (ix, 86, 44) the gushing stream of strained Soma is compared to a serpent creeping 
out of his slough. Prom a hymn of the At/mva-veda it is evident that the sloughs are 
carefully collected on account of tlie magical powers ascribed to them. The opening verse 
is rendered by Ralph Grifiith as follows — 

There on the bank those Vipers he, thrice-seven, having cast their skins , 

Now we with their discarded sloughs bind close and cover up the eyes of tlie malicious 
highway thief ’’ 

Apparently the snake’s sbn is supposed to procure invisibihty According to 
Eautilya’s Ariha^dstra (xiv, ch in), the skin of a snake filled with tbe ashes of a man 
bitten by a snake will cause beasts to be invisible 

The practice of casting its skin suggested longevity or even immort-ality in the snake, 
an idea which can also be traced in ancient India The Tundya-mahlhuilmmia (xxv, 15) 
refers to a serpent sacrifice, celebrated by the snakes wJio tliereby liave gained a footing 
in the world The oflQciating priests who are enumerated include some prominent 
Nagarajas, namely Dhritarashtra-Airavata and Takshaka, but also, as we have noticed 
above, Janamejaya. The text then says * “ By this sacrifice, verily, the snakes have 

conquered death , death is conquered by those who will perform this samfice. Therefore 
they cast off their old skin, and, having cast the same, they creep out of it. The snakes are 
Adityas ; like unto the splendour of the Adityas is the splendour of those who perform this 
sacrifice.” 

The castmg of a snake’s skin is a favourite simile found m Vodic and epic literature. 
It is especially applied to the freeing one’s self from evil and to the liberation from mundane 
existence. 

We read in a BrdJmam text ^ They [the gods] smote away evil ; m accordance 
wnth their smitmg away the serpents smote away evil ; having smitten away evil, they lay 
aside their old worn-out skin and continue with a new one. He smiteth away evil who 
knoweth this.” An Vpamshad ^ says “ Like a snake’s skin, dead and cast off, lieth upon 
an ant-hUl, likewise heth this body ; but that which is bodyless, immortal, and life, is pure 
Brahman, is pure light,” In the Great Epic ® it is said : “ Like a ruru deer droppeth its 
old horn and Hke a serpent leaveth its skin and regardless goeth its way, in like manner 
he that is liberated rehnquisheth evil,” 

Medical properties are ascribed to the skins of black snakes,^ but also to other parts 

1 Attareya-br,^ vi, 1 , Keith’s transl, p 259. 

a STthadaranyaka^-up., iv, 4, 7. C3f. also Prainop, v, 5, and Kawk Jir., xviii, 7 ; Keith’s transl., p. 448. 

a M,Bh , ccxix, 48. 

* Julius Jolly, Medic%n (Ormdnss der %ndo-anmlien PMologie, md Altertumkunde), p. 67. 
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of the serpent* '' Eating a serpent’s flesh, oi anointing with its fat, or applying part of its 
body to the wound, was a remedy against snake-bite among Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
Jews, American Indians, Al)i])oiies, Thonga, and other races, and is also found in folk- 
medicine in many lands still — an exain]ile of the ]>rincip]c that like cures like.” ^ 

Whereas, on the one hand, the mere exhalation of the venomous serpent is supposed 
to cause blindness, we have, on the otlier hand, a fable of the Pn nchatantra to exemphfy 
how a blind man recovers his sight by the vajiour issuing from pieces of a poisonous snake 
cooked in milk - 

The most dreadinl ami inystenous projxuty possessed by certain sjiecies of snakes — 
the power of inflicting a sudden and almost instantaneous death— has also given rise to 
many superstitions. Tlio desiruedave action of tlie poison resembles that of the all- 
devounng fire. Jlouce (he snake belongs to i-hosc beings which are believed to possess 
m a high degree that magmal cn<irgy which is indicated l)y tlie Sanskrit word tejas 
(= *hoat, fire’).'^ The firc-likc action asciilx^d to the Naga’s ])oiHon is exemplified by 
many a story imduded in the jiresent volume The Naga Takshaka by his fiery bite reduces 
a banyan-tree to ashes and sets King J^inkshit’s one-pillared hall on fire ^ According to an 
ancient legend pniserved in the Pali (^uion, the Buddha and the Naga of Uruvilva combat 
each other by moans of their ‘ fire until in the en<l the tejas of tlie former proves to be 
the more ]>owerful*® Tiic ])ool ol the Yaiuuna infested by the Naga Kfiliya is described as 
overcast with a dense smoke (‘raused by the ])oiHon-born fire, the surface of the water being 
hot with venomous flanuiS Evem the birds of the sky dul not approach it, and when 
grass fell in its water it was burnt by it-s heat-.® 

The fatal action of the snake’s poison was exaggerated into the belief that the Naga 
could cause harm by its mere breatli or by its sight alone* It is often mentioned in the 
Jatalm that the Naga can carry dostruiiiion by the fiery blast of his nostrils {nasavaia^ 
ndsilcavata)^ fn the KhnrajMta-’jaldLa the angry Naga king sends four Naga youths and 
orders them to enter King Kenaka’s IxMhdiamber and destroy him like cliafi by the breath 
of their nostrils* In the Chmn'imjud'^jutaha it is said that a Naga could reduce a town to 

^ JamoH Wastingw, Encyrt of Itdigion and lUkica^ vol. xi, p. 400, 

* Pailch,, Vf ftiory i3 (Bombay o<l., iSsr>, No. J, ]>, 07). 

® Buakes arc said to atU^a^* Bohihngk^ l^pr^, 377S (303 8) and 6002 (5102). Cf. Mi , vol* ii, p. 296, 

I 14 

Soo bolow, pp, 07 f. ® Koo below, pp J07 f* 

* Bolow, pp, 87 f. 

Jdt, vol, n, p. 295, l, 24 (tranf»l p* 200) ; vol. in, p* 16, i, 22 (transl p. 11)» p* 276, xi, 6-7 (transl. p. 176), 
and p. 418, i, 0 (transl* p. 251) ; vol* iv, p. 457, i, 9 (trannl. p* 283), and vol vi, p* 74, xi, 15-18 (transl. p. 42), 
p, 164, 1 , 26 (transl p* 86), p. 171, xi, 18-10 (transl p. 89). 
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ashes, whilst the hero of the BhundaUa-jdtaka asserts of himself : I am a Naga possessed 
of supernatural power and magical fire and difficult to overcome : in my wrath I could 
bite a prosperous country with my fire ” ^ 

The term ahvdtakaroga (lit ‘ snake-wind-disease ’) occurs in Buddhist hterature 
to designate some disease, perhaps malarial fever, which in the Terai is believed to be due to 
snake’s breath.^ 

In the Sdma-jdtaJca ® it is related that the aged parents of Sama, the hero of the story, 
once returning to the hermitage late m the evemng, were surprised by a shower of ram, 
and sought shelter under a tree. Here they stood on an ant-luU which was inhabited by a 
poisonous snake The snake, becoming aware of their presence, grew angry, and “ smote 
them with the blast of his nostrils ”, so that they both were struck blind and neither could 
see the other. In the Parantapa-jdtala ^ the Brahmin who has witnessed the king’s murder 
pretends to have lost his sight by a siimlar cause 0 king,” he says, “ I am come back 
with my eyes lost , I was standing by an ant-hill in a wood fuU of serpents, and the breath 
of some venomous serpent must have fallen on me.” 

In the Middle Ages the same behef was associated with the basilisk, who with his 
fiery breath was supposed to pollute the air so that no beast or plant could live in it. The 
basihsk or cockatrice, believed to be the hybrid of a cock and a snake, was moreover 
credited with the power of killing by its mere look. Among aU living creatures, there is 
none that perishes sooner than doth a man by the poyson of a Cockatrice, for with his 
sight he kiUeth him, because the beams of the Cockatrice’s eyes do corrupt the visible 
spirit of a man, which visible spirit corrupted, all the other spirits coming from the brain 
and bfe of the heart are thereby corrupted, and so the man dyeth.” ® Shakespeare, in 

* Romeo and Juliet’, speaks of the ‘^death-darting eye of cockatrice”, and in his 

* Henry VI’ (3rd pt., act ii, scene 2), Gloster, the later Richard III, exclaims : “I’ll 
slay more gazers than the basihsk.” 

The belief that the snake can kill by means of its sight is likewise widespread. The 
Indian epics speak of serpents that are “ poison-eyed In the Jataka-Book the Naga 
wife of King Brahmadatta says to her husband, when he invites her to follow him to his 


1 J&tt voL ir, p. 460, i, 1 (transl. p. 285), and voL vi, p 171, i, 19 (transl, p. 89). In the onginal : N&go 
ham asmi %ddUma UdosI dmahhlamo das8eya7p> tejas^ huddho pMtam ^ampadam a^L Cl Mak^vastu, voL ii, 
p. 178, 1 , 4, and p 182, 1. 1. 

^ vol. u, p. 79, L 9, transl. vol, xi, p. 55. 

** Jdt, vol. vx, p 74, transl vol. vi, p 42, 

* vol m, p 418, transl, vol m, p. 251, 

^ Topsell History of SerpeyUa (1658), pp 677 and 681. Of, Orooke, Folkdote of 'Northern Indta^ vol. u, 
pp, 136 t 
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royal residence “ We possess deadly poison, and we are easily displeased for a trifling 
matter, and tlie anger of a co-wife is a serious tlung If I see or hear anything and cast an 
angry look thereon, it will be instantly scattered like a handful of chaff ; therefore I cannot 
go ” It IS for this reason that the Naga heroes of certain Buddhist stories, in their wish to 
realize the ideal of forbeaiance and almnsd, close their eyes when they see their enemy 
approaching them The pious Naga-lang Champaka, seeing the snake-charmer, says to 
himself My poison is powerful, and if I am angry and send forth the breath of my 
nostrils, his body will be shattered and scattered like a handful of chaff , then my virtue 
will be broken I will not look upon him ” The same is related of the Nagaraja Bhuridatta ^ 

The poet Bhartrihari ^ says in one of his aphorisms that it is less dangerous to be struck 
by the eye of a serpent than l)y that of a woman , in the former case physicians and 
herbs are available, but in the latter case none 

The knowledge of poisons and antidotes (Kalpa or Kalpasthdna) is one of the eight 
chief subjects of Indian medical science. Su&uta, the Hippocrates of ancient India, says 
at the outset of his chajitcr on snake-poison ^ . ‘‘ Innumerable are the famous Lords of 
Nagas, headed by Vasuki and beginning from Takshaka, earth-bearers, resembling the 
sacrificial fixe in their splendour (tejas), who incessantly cause thunder, rain and heat, 
and by whom this earth vith her oceans, mountains and continents is supported, and who 
in their wrath might smite the whole world by their breath and sight. Homage be to those. 
With them there is no need of the healing art. But of those of the poison fangs that belong 
to the earth and bite human beings I will enumerate the number in the appropriate 
manner and in the proper order.” 

The main remedies employed against snake-bite are herbs and charms, the secret of 
which IS supposed to be in the possession of ascetics. But in the Atkarva-veda (vm, 7, 23) 
the snakes themselves are mentioned among the animals that have a knowledge of medical 
herbs 

Curiously enough, the snake's poison is also credited with a heahng virtue, especially in 
counteracting poison. With poison I smite thy poison,” we read in a verse of the 
Atharva-veda (v, 13, 4), used as a charm against venomous snakes The episode of Bhima’s 
visit to the Naga world illustrates that vegetable poison is ‘ kiUed ’ by animal poison, 
and in the famous tale of King Nala we find that the hero, when possessed of the evil 
spirit Kali, is freed by the bite of the Naga Karkota.^ In this connexion we may also refre 

1 8cc Lelow, pp. X02 and 151) 

* ^fingara-lataha^ 86, ed, P, von Bohlen, p 34 , transl. p. 95 

® Susnita, KdlpasMm, iv, od Calcutta, 1835, vol ii, p 252. Su4mtas, Ayurvedas ; %d eat Medtcitim 
ayelermt transl. P. Hosslor (Erlangen, 1844), pp, 222 f 
See bolow, pp. 80 f . 
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to a jdtalcap' m which a physician tries to cure his patient by inducing the snake to suck its 
own poison out of the wound But the snake refuses to do so. 

An Indian proverb ^ says that snake-poison causes no harm to a snake Whether this 
statement is based on fact or not, we may leave undecided. The idea, anyhow, did exist, 
and may easily have led to the belief that the snakes themselves produce an antidote against 
their own poison. In Europe, too, such a belief prevailed duiing the Middle Ages 

Here we may refer to a pretty legend contained in the Harshachanta ® regarding a 
wonderful pearl necklace which was presented to the king by a holy man. The pearls of 
this jewel were born from the tears of the Moon-god, which had faUen down in pearl- 
oysters and become an antidote against all poisons, '' in consequence of its having been 
produced from the moon, which is the ever-cooling fountain of ambrosia ’’ This precious 
necklace came into the possession of Vasuki, the King of Serpents, who presented it to 
Nagarjuna dunng his stay in the Nether World {Patdla^ Rasdtala) Nagarjuna, in his turn, 
gave it to Satavahana, and in course of time it came into the hands of the holy teacher 
from whom King Harsha received it. 

The remedy against snake-bite, as we have seen, is sought in the snakes themselves 
on the principle that like cures like. It will appear even more natural that people would seek 
protection with Garuda, the great enemy of the Nagas It is believed that serpents loose 
their poison at the mere sight of Garuda ^ In the BhurzdMa-jdtaha we read of a Suparna 
who gave a recluse a priceless spell and showed him the simples pertaining thereto. The 
anchorite in his turn imparted the spell to Alambayana, and the latter used it to capture 
the Naga king, who was the Bodhisattva ^ 

Moreover, there exists a precious stone, named after Garuda — it is the emerald — 
which is credited with the power of destroying poison. Says the Rdjatarangim (iv, 331) : 

The danger of lightning is averted by the diamond , the ruby produces prosperity ; 
various kinds of poisons, too, are counteracted by the emerald (lit. 'the stone of 
Garutmant ’’ In the same book (i, 58) we read of one of the early rulers of Kashmir 
that his arm " was adorned by the jewel sacred to Garuda May we assume that the 
emerald was worn as a prophylactic against snake-bite ? The figure of Garuda, too, when 


^ J&taJca, vol, 1 , pp. 310 f. ; transL and vol. i, p. 168. 

* Ind 3001. 

® Harshachanta (Bombay, 1897), pp, 260 L ; transl. Cowell and Thomas, pp 251 f, 

* Ind Spr„ 4668 (4655) « M,Bky Anv4dsana-p„ xxvx, 44, Bhavattii nirvishAh safpd yalM Tdrhshyasya 
darSanat, Oang&ya darSanat tadvat sarvapdpath prairmchyate» 

* See below, p 168. 

* Bdjat transl. Stem, vol. i, pp. 12 and 163, 
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introduced in bracelets and diadems of statues representing Bodhisattvas in royal 
attire,^ may have been something more than a mere decorative device A similar power 
was ascribed by Pbny to the agate. 

A remedy against snake-bite which is still in vogue is the so-called * snake-stone \ 
which seems to be usually a piece of bone soaked in blood and repeatedly baked. It is 
supposed to have absorbent properties and to draw the venom out of the wound.^ 

After what lias been remarked above, it wiU perhaps seem less strange that the snake, 
the most dangerous and deadliest of animals, comes to be looked upon as a harbmger of 
good luck and prosperity Whereas, on the one hand, the sight of a snake is considered a 
bad omen, there exists, on the other hand, a widespread belief that the same ammal has 
power to impart fecundity and remove barrenness In the whole of "Western and Southern 
India the cobra is worshipped up to the present day by women who are desirous of offspring. 
This practice we find also mentioned in literature We read of the Naga hero of o^jataka ^ 
that, after he had taken up liis abode upon an ant-hill, tlie wayfarers and villagers began 
to worsliip him. “ And people began to crave sons by his aid, having faith m him and doing 
him worship ” 

In Eana’s famous Sanskrit novel KMmrUyan ^ it is related how Vilasavati, the Queen 
of Tarapkja, the monarch of Ujjayml, m her anxiety to obtain children, performs various 
auspicious rites “ In the celebrated pools of the Naga tribes she dived and by circum- 
ambulation in sun-wisc turn she worshipped the fifol and other sacred trees to which 
honour was wont to be shown.” 

Nor will it be a matter of surprise that the snake is regarded as the tutelar deity of 
the house. Each Vastu or domicile,” a Bengali author writes, ^ is believed to have a 
representative snake, called the Y Mu-Bar which is regarded with great awe. If the 
YMu-sarfa is seen to abandon a house it is an unlucky omen, and the perpetuity of the 
house, the continuity of the race or family, is beheved to be endangered.” With reference 
to Southern India wo may quote the Abb6 Dubois. “ If a snake hapjiens to get into a house, 
far from turning out the inconvenient guest and killing it on the spot, they feed it 

1 Museum Catalogue, Allahabad, 1910, p 58, pi x. 

* W, Crookc, op. cit., vol. a, p. 143. 

• Cham^eyya^jvUaka, Soo bolow, p. 152. 

Bombay, 1896), p. 134 ; Miss 0. M* Riddmg’s transl (London, 1896), p. 56. In this connexion 
we may call attention to a passage m the Avadti7ta4ataka (cd. Spey or), voL i, p. 195, enumerating vanous 
classes of deities which are resorted to by a child less man The hst is headed by the term JR&madevM* Would it 
he too hazardous a supposition to conjooture that this strange expression is really due to a misreading of 
N^adevM ? 

» J,A vol. xxxix (1870), p 206. Also Orooke, op. cit., voL ii, pp. 144 1 
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plentifully and oEer sacrifices to it daily Hindus are known to keep deadly snakes for 
years in their houses, feeding and petting them Even if a whole family were in danger of 
losing their hves, no one member would be bold enough to lay saciilegious hands on such 
an honoured inmate ” ^ 

The benevolent household snake, according to Crooke,^ represents the soul of some 
deceased ancestor which has taken up its residence there 

In ancient Egypt the snake was called " the son of the Earth ’ or ‘ the life of the 
Earth According to Aelian (ii, 21), the Earth is the mother of dragons We find the same 
association m ancient India. Kadru, ' the Tawny One,’ who, accoiding to the well-known 
myth, becomes the mother of the thousand Nagas, is a personification of the earth. The 
snake-mother is also called Surasa,® " she of good flavour.’ Hence in Sanslait literature 
the snakes are often indicated l/y the metronymics Kadiaveya and Saujabeya (tlio latter 
word being sometimes confounded with Saujabheya, meaning ‘a descendant of Surabhi, 
alias a cow ’). In the filth canto of the RCimCiyana,^ which is devoted to the account of the 
exploits of Hanumant, the ‘ Naga-mother ’, Sur<asa, appears m the shape of a Eaksliasi 
in order to prove the strength of the monlcey hero during his flight to Lanka She suddenly 
rises from the ocean and threatens to devour Hanumant, who, through his cunning, escapes 
from her jaws In this passage Surasa seems to have lost her original character as earth- 
goddess There is, however, another passage in the RamdyanaJ^ which brings out the close 
connexion between the Earth and the Nagas It is the pathetic tale of the last Canto, which 
relates how Sita, after having been re-united with Eama and cleansed from all guilt, is 
swallowed by the earth. After Sita’s solemn oath the earth-goddess appears seated on an 
unrivalled throne which is carried on their heads by Nagas “ of boundless migbt and adorned 
with dmne jewels She receives Sita in both her arms, instals her on the seat and thus 
returns with her to the Nether World {rasdtala) 

The conception of the snake as ' the son of the earth ’ is, no doubt, closely associated 
with the behef, familiar from the fairy tales of Greece and Germany, which regards serpents 
as guardians of buried treasures ® An example is given in the Panchatantm in the fable of 
the hooded snake in the ant-hill who daily grants a gold piece to the poor Brahmin 
Haridatta ^ Another instance from the same book is the story of the two snakes — the one 

^ Emdu MannGrfiy Customs, md Oeiemomes, 2iid od. (1899), p 048. 

2 Op cit., vol u, p 133 

® M.Bh,, Adi-p,, Ixvi, 70, and JRdm,, Aranya-h, xiv, 28, 

* Rdm„ Hundara-h , i, 1 37-60 

® Mm,, Uttaia-L, xcvii, 17-20 

® E. Ku&tor, Die Schlnnge in, der gnechischen Kunst und Religion, p 120, 

^ See below, chapter xv. 
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living m an ant-hill and the other m the intestines of a prince — who imprudently betray 
each his own weakness and thus meet their fate ^ The one in the ant-hill guarded two jars 
full of gold In Buddliist lore, too, the same trait occurs We may quote the legend of the 
black vser])ent of Eajagiiha who was subdued by the Buddha.^ In this case the gold-guarding 
snake was no other than tlie pievious owner of the treasure, who ivas a wealthy man, but 
so miserly that he did not even give a bah to a crow In consequence he was reborn as a 
black s(‘rpcnt so ])oisonous that by liis look alone he deprived people of their lives 

This superstiLion survives in Lhc folk-loic of modern India It is a common Indian 
belief/* LIr Orookc olisorve^j,® that w'hen a very rich man dies without an heir he cannot 
take away lus thouglits from his treasure, and returns to guard it in the Xorni of a monstrous 
serpent But after a time lie liocomcs tired of his serpent life, and, either m a dream or 
asBiuuing the human voice, ho asks the jicrsons living near the treasure to take it and offer 
him one of tlicir dearest roJativcs in letiirn When some avaricious person complies with 
the serpent’s wishes he gets jiossossion of the wealth and the serpent then enters into some 
other state of existence*” 

It is only natural that tlic possession of riches is atbiibuted m no less a degree to the 
Nagas who have, as it were, a double claim to wealth in that they combine the nature of 
serpents with that of demigods It is exemplified in certain how the Nagas, while 

inflicting terrible punishment ujion the greedy, reward the virtuous by their bounty.^ 
Tlic Nagaraju Champaka, after eiitortaining tlie king of Benares right royally for seven 
days, shows him the treasures of gold and silver and jewels heaped up in his mansion and 
bids him to l^ake whatever he wishes.^ 

And in the Rajalarmigml^ we have the pretty legend of Mahapadma the Naga of 
the great Vuhir lake, who promises the king of Kashmir a gold-mine on condition that the 
lattei will save him from the machinations of the Dravidian sorcerer. But as the king fulfils 
this condition in a manner offensive to the Naga’s self-respect, he is shown only a mine of 
copper-ore. 

Nob only do the Nagas boast of the possession of untold wealth in precious metal and 
stones, they are also the hap])y owners of various priceless objects — sometimes provided 
with magic virtue — ^which occasionally they bestow on their friends and favourites. When 

^ PailcKf m, fab. 10 (od. Kosogarten), p. 183 , PUrmbhadut) ui, fab. 11, cd. Hertel, pp. 20$ f , Schmidt’s 
trausl p 229 Benfoy, Pantachat, vol n, pp 256 f! (cf voL i, pp 309 f ). 

* Avadam-^ataka^ vi, 1, ed. Spoyor, vol. ii, pp 289 IT. , Fecr’s transl pp. 198 fF. Of Foucher, Art gricc- 
bouddMqmf vol. i, pp. 453 if. The same moUf ocovlch lu the Saeft^hamUra-jataka (No 73) J&taka, vol i, p, 323 ; 
transl , vol. 1 , p 178 

® W. Orooko, op. oit , vol. n, p. 135. 

^ Below, pp, 139 H. ® Below, p. 163. ® Below, pp. 244 
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the Bodhisattva after his prolonged fast had received a golden vessel of milk-iice from the 
hands of Sujata, it was the Naga-daughter of the River Nanahjana who brought him a 
jewelled throne Seated on that throne, the Bodhisattva partook of hi^ meal ^ In the 
Jataka Book we read of the Nagara]a Bhuridatta who presented his Brahmin guest not 
only with divine garments and ornaments, but also with the jewel that grants ah. wishes ^ 
The treacherous Brahmin was not, however, to enjoy these gifts for long, for in the sequel 
of the story it is related that, washing to bathe, he took off the ornaments and laid them on 
the bank of the rivei, but at the very moment they returned to the Naga-world Exactly 
the same thing happened with the magical gem It slipjicd out of the Biahmin’s hand, and 
as soon as it fell it went into the ground and disappeared in the Nagaloka. The fairy 
tales, too, mention magical objects in the possession of the Nagas. In the Kathasa'ii%t-‘ 
sdgara we hear of a wonderful lute which out of gratitude the Naga Vasunemi, the eldest 
brother of Vasuki, bestowed on king Udayana when the latter had redeemed him from a 
snake-charmer ® 

This lute the Vatsa king used to capture wild elephants. Another story in the same 
collection ^ relates of a magician who, with the aid of Prince Mrigankadatta, imdertakes 
to conjure a Naga in order to acquire the matchless sword ‘ Beryl-beauty which endows 
its owner with invincibility and with the kingship over the fairies Among Buddhist 
fairy tales we may quote the story of Prince Sudhana,® in which the hunter Halaka, having 
saved the Naga Janmachitraka, craves the infaUible lasso as a reward In this connexion 
we may also mention the Naga-power granting elixir which Bhima is made to quaff 
on his visit to the snake-world and the life-restoring jewel of Ulupi, the Naga-bride of 
Arjuna.® 

Besides material objects endowed with magic properties, the Nagas know magical 
spells which they impart to specially favoured mortals. In a jdtaka (No 386) the king 
Senaka receives from his Naga-fricnd a charm which enables him to understand the 
language of animak. In a story of the Kathdsantsdgara a hermit causes a prince to dwell 
for seven days in a serpent-lake and endows him with the magical spell ' mohini ’ after 
he had endured during that time the bite of the snakes.’ 

The possession of treasures, magic gems, and spells is, of course, a characteristic 
which the Nagas share with other classes of divine and semi-divine beings. The N%as 
are also praised for having accomphshed wonderful works of art, especially m the days of 


1 See below, pp 97 f * Below, p. 157. ® Below, pp. 176 1 

* Below, pp 178 i * Below, p. 186, • Below, pp 73 and 77. 

’ KatMs*, xlvi, 121 ; Tawney’s transl., vol. i, p. 440. 
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Nagarjima ^ The Naga Mahakala is said, at the request of the Emperor Asoka, to have 
produced colossal images of Gautama Buddha and of his two predecessors ^ 

In Buddhist tradition the serpent-demons are also represented as guardians of holy 
objects It is related that after the Parimrvana of the Buddha they, too, received a share 
of his holy relics We may also quote the legend of the rehc-shrine of Eamagrama, which 
was protected by the Nagas against spoliation ^ A Buddhist prophecy current in Ceylon 
holds that, when owing to the decline of the faith the relics of the Tathagata will no longer 
receive due veneration, they will first be gathered together at the Ruwanwali Dagaba at 
Anuradhapura, after which they will go to the Raj ayatana Dagaba in the Nagaloka Hence 
they will go to the Bodhi-tree of Gaya and here they will be consumed in a conflagration. 
Then all knowledge of the doctrine of the Buddhas will disappear ^ 

Besides the bodily remains of the Master, there are the relics of his Dharma-kaya, 
or Body of the Law namely the sacred texts It happens that these spiritual treasures, 
too, are entrusted to the Nagas Did not they keep for many centuries the Prajndpdramiid, 
that book so highly reverenced among the Northern Buddhists ® It had been revealed by 
the Buddha himself, but was too abstruse to be comprehended by his contemporaries Only 
when Nagarjuna, the great master of the Mahayana, had risen in the world, the Nagas 
invited him to visit their mysterious realm in the ocean and dehvered it to him.® Possibly 
it was the name * Nagarjuna ’ which originally suggested this legend. 

Whereas the Nagas arc, on the one hand, believed to be keepers and bestowers of 
wealth, they are, on the other hand, eager to rob precious things which they find in the 
possession of mortals. In the legend of Uttanka, which is told in the Mahdbharata in two 
different versions, it is the Naga who seizes the ear-rings which the Brahmin hero of the 
story had obtained from the Queen as a present for the wife of his gwu^ The same motif 
IS employed by Kalidasa in a pretty episode of the 16th canto of his Raghuvatnia ^ with 
reference to Kuda the son and successor of Rama. The poet relates how, while the king is 
bathing in the river Sarayu, the ^ victory-imparting ^ ornament which he had received 
from Agastya, slips from his arm and vanishes in the water. The fishers who are ordered 
to search the river-bcd fail to trace it and conclude that it must have been seized out of 
greed by the Naga Kumuda dwelhng in a pool {hrada) of the river. When Ku^a, in his 

1 Chitrdtakdhana, transl. B Laufer, Leipzig, 1913, pp. 189 f. 

* Spence Hardy, Bastern Monaclmm, pp. 273 f, Cf. MahS,vafp>8af v, 87~9i 

® Beneath, pp. 127 f. 

* Spence Hardy, op cit., p. 429 

* L. A. Waddell, Lamaiem^ London, 1895, p. 31 

* See beW, pp. 61 1 

Raghuvarfda^ xvi, 72'-88, In the concluding stanza Kumuda is called the fifth son of Takshaka. 
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anger, aims lus terrible Garuda arrow at the invisible Naga, the waters of the flood suddenly 
part in violent motion and the serpent-king appears holding a beautiful girl by the hand 
He informs Ku& that this girl is his youngest sister, Kumudvati by name, who, while 
playing with the ball noticed the precious gem, and out of childish curiosity had seized it The 
Naga not only restores the jewel to its rightful owner, but, at the same time, offers him the 
fair Kumudvati in marriage. The oiler is gladly accepted, and the king is united in wedlock 
with the Naga princess Owing to this matrimoma] union^ the poet concludes his tale, the 
Naga king was freed of the fear of Garuda, while m the realm of Kusa the danger of 
poisonous snakes subsided 

From Buddhist lore we may refer the leader to the episode of the golden bowl which, 
after having been used by the Buddha for has first meal following his Enlightenment, was 
seized by the Nagaraja Sagara ^ 

Whilst in the present instance the value of the bowd was not a httle enhanced by its 
association with the Master, it cannot be a matter of surprise that the Nagas also covet 
objects of a purely spiritual preciousness. We have seen that they are also supposed to be 
the guardians of such objects. In the Ceylonese chronicle MaMmmsa it is narrated at 
great length how a branch of the Bodhi-tree was conveyed to Ceylon under the personal 
supervision of the nun Sanghamitra who was the daughter of the great A^oka When the 
ship with its priceless load fared forth into the sea, the waves of the ocean were stilled for 
a yqjana all around, lotus-flowers of the five colours blossomed fortlj, and manifold 
instruments of music resounded in the air Then the Nagas practised their magic to win 
the branch of the Bodhi-tree, but Sanghamitra, through her supernatural power, assumed 
the form of a Garuda Terrified, the great Nagas betook themselves to the saint with 
entreaties, and when they had escorted the great Bodhi-tree to the realm of the serpents 
and had worshipped it for a week by bestowing on it fche kingship of the Nagas and by 
mamfold ofienngs, they brought it again and set it upon the ship ’’ ^ 

In the story of XJttanka, according to its earlier version,® the ear-rings of the Queen 
are seized by the Naga, after they have been deposited on the ground In the later version 
the hero of the story had tied the precious ear-rings in his antelope s hide He climbs a 
bzlva-txee to pluck the fruit after having hung the hide on a branch. But the hide con- 
taining the rings falls down, and as soon as they touch the ground a snake of Airavata s 
race ’’ seizes them and disappears in an ant-hill. 

* See below, p 97. 

® Mahaoamat xix, 17-23 , transl G Tumour (1889), p. 75 , transl. W Geiger and M H. Bode (1912), 
pp 129 f. In the corresponding passage of iho DTpavamsa, xvi, 8-29 (transl Oldenberg, p 193), the Nagas are 
mentioned among the classes of beings which worship the Bodlix-tree on its way to Ceylon, but v^o read of no 
attempt on their part to seize ib. Of. also Spence Haidy, Eastern Momchism (i860), p 320. 

* Below, pp 62 and 67. 
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In tli6 JBliUTi%dct)tl(i“jQt(xh(i wc Lave noticed tLe same trait j Lere ILe jewels wLicL 
originate from tLe Nagas, vanish vLen they touch the ground and disappear into the 
Nagaloka ^ Plainly the earth is considered to be the depository of jewels and precious 
metals and the snakes which are the sons of the earth are the rightful owners of the 
treasures concealed in the womb of their mother. 

Here we may also mention the curious belief that the hooded serpent carries a price- 
less jewel in its hood Says Varahamihha 2 : ‘‘ The snakes of the lineage of Takshaka 
and Vasuki, and the snakes roaming at will {Idmaga) Lave bright, Wue-tinged pearls 
in their hoods.” 

The Y^oets of the classical period ^ never grow tired of referring to this conceit, 
especially with regard to the world-srrpent ^esha, the jewels on whose thousand heads 
illumine the Nether-world by their efl'ulgence Tn aphorisms too the jewel m the serpent’s 
head affords a very favourite theme Tims a maxim ascribed to the great Qianakya says ^ : 

A villain IS to be shunned, even if he wore adorned \\ith wisdom * Does not the serpent 
inspire terror, albeit he be embellished with a jewel ^ ” 

Spence Hardy,® after (juoting this aphorism as belonging to a collection of a hundred 
proverbs current in Ceylon, adds the following This jewel is thought by the natives to 
be formed in the throat of the naya It omits a light more biilliant than the purest diamond, 
and when the serpent wishes to discover anything in the dark it disgorges the substance, 
swallowing it again when its work is done. It is thought to be possible to obtain the jewel 
by throwing dust upon it when out of the serpent’s mouth , but if the reptile were to be 
killed to obtain it, misfortune would certainly follow ” 

The snake-jewel is still a stock subject in Indian folk-tales ® 

In the Western world a similar popular belief is met with. In antiquity it was associated 
with the dragon, as appears from the following passage which Benfey ^ quotes from Pliny : 
“ Dracontitcs sive dracontia e cerebro fit draconum, sed nisi viventibus abscisso nunquam 
gemmescit, invidia animalis mon se sentientis. Igitur dormientibus amputant. Sotacus 
qui visam earn gemmam sibi apud regem scripsit, bigis vehi quaerentes tradit * et viso 
dracone spargere somnifica medicamenta atque ita praecidere. Esse autem oandore 
translucido, ncc postea poliri aut artem admittere ” 

1 Below, p. 158. 

® Bnhatsamhta, Ixxxi, 25 ; Kern’s Verspr, Geschr , vol u, p 100. 

® Maghuvainsa, x, 7 , xi, 50 , xni, 12 , xvii, 68 MujeU , lu, 68, 620 , vm, 1528. 

* Ind, Spr , 2850 (1180) , also 773 (288), 1958 (769), 0221 (2866), and 7022. 

® SJaetern Monachum^ p 316, 

• W. Orooke, op. cit., vol. n, pp. 143 f. 

^ Pa7it$chat,f vol. 1 , p. 214 footnote. 
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During tie Middle Ages it was not only the dragon who was credited with the possession 
of the marvellous snake-] ewel, but also two other species of serpents, namely the aspis 
and the idros Now, it is interesting that, whilst the dragon is closely allied to the Indian 
Naga, the aspis is the North African counterpart of the hooded snake of India ^ 

It IS well known that during the Renaissance it is the toad which was beheved to carry 
a precious stone in its head. Possibly this belief was merely due to a misinterpretation of 
the name hatiachita applied by PKny to certain stones originating from Koptos The name 
which was originally meant to denote the peculiar colour of the stone, may have given 
rise to the notion that it originated from the toad, which is described by Topsell as ‘‘ the 
most noble kinde of Prog, most venomous and remarkable for courage and strength ’’ 

That the toad was venomous was believed by Shakespeare and his contemporaries ; 
hence, no doubt, the notion that the toad-stone, when swallowed, was a certain antidote 
against poison. Toad-stones set in silver were preserved as precious amulets and may still 
be seen in collections of mediaeval jewels Nowadays they are best known from the passage 
in Shakespeare’s As you like it ” (Act u, scene 1, 13-14). 

‘‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel m his head ” 

We have seen that in India the serpent as supposed to carry the jewel in its hood. 
It IS well known that this so-called hood is peculiar to a certam species of snake which 
zoologists designate as Naja tnpudians, but which among the European community of 
India is known by its Portuguese name as cobra or cobra di capello The cobra is widely 
distributed * from Transcaspia to Chma and to the Malay Islands , in the Himalayas it 
ascends to about 3,000 feet above the level of the sea Vety large specimens are said to 
attain more than six feet in length ; but a cobra of five feet is considered large.^ When 
agitated they erect themselves upon the binder third or quarter of their length, whilst they 
spread out the hood and sway the head and neck to the right and left, always in the 
attitude ready for striking. The hood is formed by the spreadmg and moving headwards 
of the ribs. 

In Sanskrit the hood is designated by the words phana, phand, phata, phatd^ sphata, 
phita^ and darvl (lit. ‘ a ladle, a spoon ’). We find a reference to this hood {dam) in a 

f 

^ It 18 the Uraeua serpent of ancient Egypt, the firo-spittmg dragon, who is shown round the solar disk 
and round the diadem of the Pharao 

* Hans Gadow, AmpMhui and Reptiles (Oamhridge Natural BtsL, vol vni, London, 1901), pp. 626 fP. 
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verse of the Atkarva-veda ^ In Kalidasa’s ^akuntald - there is a stanza which says : 

The fire flameth when the fuel is stirred, the serpent when assailed maketh a hood , 
commonly people show their greatness when stirred.” 

It IS the cobra which under the name of nag is worshipped up to the present day in 
large parts of India The Naga of Indian mythology and folk-lore is not really the snake in 
general, but the cobra raised to the rank of a divine being. From many a legend rendered 
in the present volume, it is evident that the Naga in his animal form is conceived as the 
hooded snake Muchilmda shelters the Buddha against the inclemency of the weather by 
spreading lus hood over the Master’s head, Sesha carries the earth on his thousand-fold 
hood In the legend of Jimutavahana , too, the hood is mentioned among the characteristics 
of the Naga ^ 

The evidence of Indian ait points to the same conclusion The Naga, represented either 
in a purely animal or in a semi-human shape, is always characterized by the snake-hood. 

Besides the uncanny properties common to all snakes which have been surveyed above, 
and the sudden and teriible action of its poison, the cobra is conspicuous by its hood Avith 
its curious spectacle-maiks, whence it is called ‘ bnlslang ’ m Dutch and ^ serpent k 
lunettes ’ in French It wiU. be no matter of smprise that the last-mentioned peculiarity 
has drawn special attention among the population of India so apt to attach prognostic 
significance to bodily marks (Skt laksham) of men and animals According to a familiar 
legend, which will be found beneath, the so-called spectacle marks are the footpnnts left 
by Krishna on the heads of the Naga Kaliya ^ After his victory the shepherd-god addressed 
the serpent : “ When Garu<Ja seeth my footprints marked on thy heads, that enemy of 
thy race will not assail thee ” 

It is said that according to a Buddhist legend the spectacle marks are a favour which 
the Buddha bestowed on the cobra that had sheltered him against the heat of the sun.® 
Here, too, the marks are said to provide a safeguard against the attacks of Garuda, This 
legend, wbch evidently originates from the ancient story of the Naga Muchilinda, appears 
to be comparatively modern. I have not been able to trace it to any ancient source. 

Sometimes the Nagas are said to be adorned with the svashJca or mystic cross, but in 
one passage of the Hanvam§a it is said to he half a svashha,^ At first sight this expression 
may seem strange, hut in our opinion there can be little doubt that here, again, we must 

1 A F., X, 4, 13, Of. above, p 8. 

* J^akuntalay ed. Buhhngk, verse 1S8, Bengal recension (ed. Pischel), verse 185; Monier Williams, 
SakooTdal&t p. 173. 

® See below, p. 171. ^ See below, p. 89. 

® Brohm, TterUben, 4th ed., vol. v, p, 432. 

« Marm)n§a, 3934, 4433, 44*40, 6185, tmnsl. Wilson, p, 146. 
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think of the so-called spectacle-mark, the shape of which may well be described as a 
smstihmdha, or ‘ half-svastika \ It is well known that the svastika is looked upon as a 
sign of good augury Quite possibly it may have contributed to the sanctity of the ammal 
which was supposed to bear it 

The favourite haunt of the cobia is the ant-hill (Skt vahnVca, Pali vammiLa). This 
point, attested by naturalists, we find again and again in the ancient serpent-lore of India. 
In the epics the arrow piercing the body of the enemy is compared to a snake entering an 
ant-hill ^ The fable of the snake {nagendm) killed by ants illustrates that sometimes the 
abode in the ant-hill may become fatal to its occupant ^ In the story o£ the three Brahmin 
brothers in the Katlidsayitsdgma^ the youngest one, Visvadatta, is ordered by his two 
malicious elder brothers (who wish to rid themselves of him) to level an ant-hill, but 
instead of a poisonous cobra, it turns out to contain a pitcher filled with gold 

Tlie Gdmamclianda-jdiaJca (No. 257) ^ is the story of the fourteen riddles The seventh 
conundrum is the riddle of the snake “ When I go out to get my food,’* the snake says, 
I leave this anfc-hill faint and famishing, and yet I fill Lhe entrance hole with my body, 
and I got out with difficulty, dragging myself along But when I come in again I feel 
satisfied and fat, yet I pass qmckly through the hole without touching the sides How is 
this 2 ** The answer is Under the snake’s ant-heap lies a large treasure-crock, and 
there he hves guarding it So when he goes out, from greed for his treasure his body sticks 
fast , but after he has fed, his desire for Lhe treasure prevents his body from sticking and 
he goes m quickly and easily ” 

In these ancient tales we find the ant-hill associated not only with the snake, but also 
with the treasure which the serpent is believed to guard The same trait is met with in the 
two fables from the PanchataTdray which we have mentioned previously • the one of the 
gold-granting snake and the poor Brahmin, and the other of the two serpents which 
betrayed each his own weakness These snakes are fabulous beings which have the power 
of speech Thus it m only natural that the mythical serpent-demons, too, are connected 
with the ant-hill The great Naga heroes of the gdtakas, Champaka, Sankhapala, and 
Bhuridatta, each m his turn, select an ant-hill, on the top of which they lie down to keep 
the commandments of the Sabbath. 

The close connexion between the sacred snake and the ant-hill will readily account 
for the special sigmficance attached to the latter in popular worship It is looked upon not 

^ M Bk, Dfona-p.y cxxxvi, 15 Bam,, Atanya-h, xxix, 11 (ed Gorresio, xxxv, 12), 

* PafichaL (ed. Kosegarten), lu, fab. 4, pp 170 f , transl. Sohnudt, pp 215 f Cf A,V 56, 7, adanti ha 
pipthlca 

* KathaSf xxxiu, 30-52 , Tawney’e txansl., vol. i, p 293, 

* Jatalca, vol. u, p 303, IJ* 8-16 , transL, vol. u, p. 211. 
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only as the veneiated abode of the snake deity, but also as the entrance to bhe mysterious 
snake-world far below the world of men We may again refer to the ancient story of 
Uttanka in its second version In another passage of the Maliabliarata ^ the elephants of 
the four Quarters instruct Rennka that a hah must be deposited after sunset on an ant-hiU. 
Although the sky-elephants [dm-ndga) are speaking, the hah is evidently meant for the 
Nagas Why after sunset ^ Because the cobra avoids hot sunshine and hunts chiefly 
m the late afternoon and the evemng 

Magic and medical properties are ascribed to the earth taken from a vahmJca Its use 
IS recommended as an antidote against snake-poison , and even an ablution in water which 
has run out of an ant-hill is behoved to be beneficial ^ In ceitain rites, too, the earth from 
ant-heaps is used ® In lus chapter on the exploration of water-springs, Varahamihira ^ 
frequently mentions ant-hills w^hich in connexion with certain trees are believed to indicate 
the presence of water It deserves notice that in this passage the ant-hiU is indicated by 
vaiious synonyms meaning ^ the abode of snakes ’ (Skt ahi-mlaya, aln-samsraya, 
saipdvdsa) Bvidentl)^ it is as ‘ the abode of snakes ’ that it is believed to indicate the 
site of hidden springs 

Here we must also refer bo the connexion which is believed to exist between the ant- 
hill and the rainbow ‘‘ The rainbow,” Varahamihira says,^ “ is formed by van-coloured 
solar rays that, pressed by the wind, appear in the shape of a bow in a cloudy sky. Some 
Masters say that the rainbow arises out of the exhalations of the serpents of Ananta’s 
family ” The famous Indian astrologer, it will be observed, ofl!ers two diflerent 
explanations the one pseudo-physical and the other m 3 rbhological It is characteristic 
that he places them side by side, without rejecting either of the two 

Kahdasa, too, in his Meg/iadHta (stanza 15) speaks of the ‘ bow of India ’ which 
issues forth from the top of the ant-hill The scholiast Valla bhadeva, m commenting on this 
stanza, quotes an ancient tradition [cigama) which holds that the origin of the dmne bow 
in the rainy season is the ant-hill, because it is ‘ pregnant of snakes ’ (sarpagarhha). 
Another commentator offers a somewhat different explanation. The rays shining forth 
from the jewels in the heads of the great Naga Vasuki penetrate into the sky from the 
Nether Regions through a fissure of the ant-hill, and coming in contact with the rain 
cloud, they assume the form of Indra's bow. This, too, is said to be an old tradition ® 

1 M Bh., Anu^asana-p , cxxxu, 7-16 

* SiUruta, u, p 271, 1 3 , tranttl p 228, 1. 28 M Bh , Vana-p , Ixxxir, 7 

^ J A S B ,vo\ xxxix, part i, p 210 

* liv , Korn, Verspr. Geachr , vol. u, pp 27 fl 

« Op. cit , XXXV, 1-2 , Kern, Verspr. Geschr., vol. x, p 283 

« MtghadHta, od 0 B Nandargikar, Bombay, 1894, notes, p 20 
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It may be questioned whether the name Vahniki, which is clearly a patronymic, may 
not denve its origm from the sanctity attached to the abode of the cobra 

Inspeakingof the connexion between the rainbow and the snake, Mr Crooke remarks ^ 
‘‘ It is possibly under the influence of the association of the snake, a treasure guardian, 
that the Engbsh children run to find where the rainbow meets the earth, and expect to 
find a crock of gold buried at its base ” 

Up to the present day the ant-hill performs, as it were, the function of a natural 
altar in the popular cult of the serpent. In our concluding chapter, which is devoted to 
modern serpent-worship, we shall be able to adduce abundant evidence Here it will suffice 
to quote the Abb6 Dubois, who says in his well-known book ^ Snake-worshippers 
search for the holes where they [the snakes] are likely to be found, and which more often 
than not are in the little mounds raised by the kanahs^ or white ants When they have 
found one they visit it from time to time, placing before it milk, bananas, and other food 
which the snake is likely to fancy ” 

The ant-hiU, however, is only the visible entrance to the mysterious World of Serpents 
which IS located in the Nether Regions, called Patala or Easatala, far beneath the human 
world. This is the abode generally assigned to the Nagas both in Hindu cosmogony and 
fable. When Takshaka is almost being seized by Uttanka, he assumes his serpent-form and 
escapes through a fissure in the earth to his subteiraneous realm. It is in the Nether World 
(PcUdlatale) that Takshaka’s son A^vasena hears the frightful tumult of the battle of 
Kurukshetra.® We find the same in Buddhist lore When Pihyakkha, the cruel king of 
Benares, concealed in his ambush, watches the pious young hermit Syama approaching 
surrounded by the forest-deer, he says to himself All the time that I have been 
wandering here I have never seen a man before ; is he a god or a Naga ^ Now if I go up 
and ask him, he will fly up into the heaven if he is a god, and he will sink into the earth if 
he IS a Naga ” ^ 

According to the Purdms the Nether World is divided into seven regions extending 
downwards ten thousand yoyanas each. The names assigned to those divisions vary, but 
most descriptions agree in placing Patala lowermost This nethermost abyss, however, 
is not a place of darkness and terror, but an abode of delight and wondrous charm. The 

^ Op. cit , vol. 11 , p. 144. In the Kuju valley the rainbow is called Bndhi Nagan or Nagm, i e. ^ the old 
female snake 

® Iltndu Manners, p. C48 ; Fan^idb Notes and Querzes, vol. ui, 92, 69. 

® See below, p. 79. 

* Jataka, vol. vi, p. 76, xi, 9-12 ; transl, vol. vi, p. 43 In the Sanskrit version {Mahavastu, vol. in, 
pp 209 £E.) the kmg is called Peliyaksha. 
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mum Narada, after his return from those regions to the skies, declared amongst the celestials 
that Patala was much more delightful than Indra’s heaven “ What/' exclaimed the sage ^ 
can be compared to Patala, where the Nagas are decorated with brilliant and beautiful 
and'pleasure-shedding jewels ^ Who will not delight in Patala, where the lovely daughters 
of the Daityas and Danavas wander about, fascinating even the most austere , where the 
rays of the sun diffuse light, and not heat, by day ; and where the moon shmes by night 
for illumination, not for cold , where the sons of Danu, happy in the enjoyment of delicious 
viands and strong wines, know not how time passes ? There are beautiful groves and 
streams and lakes where the lotus blows ; and the skies are resonant with the Eoil's song. 
Splendid ornaments, fragrant perfumes, rich unguents, the blended music of the lute and 
pipe and tabor; these and many other enjoyments are the common portion of the 
Danavas, Daityas, and snake-gods, who inhabit the region of Patala." 

The very name of Bhogavati, the town of the serpents, characterizes it as a place of 
pleasure {hhoga has the double meaning of a ‘ snake’s coil ’ and ‘ enjoyment ’) 

In the Pali literature the subterraneous mansion of the Naga Kala is indicated by the 
name of Mahj'erika.^ 

Only few mortals have penetrated into the inaccessible Naga world, like Uttanka, 
the young Biahmin, whom we have mentioned before Yet it is said that there exist 
numerous entrances to the Nether World. In the story of King Bhunandana, told in that 
great depository of fairy tales, the KathasarUsagaia, the king who wishes to marry a 
Daitya maiden is addressed by a Brahmamcal ascetic in the following words ® “ There are 
on this earth many openings leading to the lower regions, but there is a great and famous 
one in Kashmir made by Maya by which Usha the daughter of Bana introduced her lover 
Aniruddha mto the secret pleasure-grounds of the Danavas and made him happy there. 
And Pradyumna, in order to deliver his son, laid it open, makmg a door in one place with 
the peak of a mountam, and he placed Durga there, under the name of Saxika, to guard 
that door, after propitiating her with hundreds of praises. Consequently, even now the 
place is called by the two names of Peak of Pradyumna and Hill of Sarika " The HiU of 
Sarika is the Hari Parbat near Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 

Another entrance to Patala is the cave of Namuchi, which an ancient king of Kashmir, 


^ 'Vi$'hnu~^uTd>na, transL Wilson, p. 204. The fourth canto of the Padma-pur&naf called PiUdlalchmdaf is 
devoted to a description of the Underworld 

* JoLtaha, vol. i, p. 72, 1. 14 ; Buddhist Birth Stones, p. 97 , cf. Jdi„ vol. vi, p. 264, H. 4-5, and Spence 
Hardy, Pastern Monaohtsm, p. 274. 

® Kathds., 1x3011, 107-112 ; Tawney’s transl, vol li, p. 197. 

* Cf Mdjat,, transl. Stein, vol. n, p. 446 
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Ranaditya by name, was believed to have entered after parsing through the waters of 
the Chandrabhaga Having reigned three hundred years on earth, this monarch 
obtained the sovereignty over the Underworld {Pdtdlaisvarya), the realm of the Daityas 
and Danavas ^ 

In the Sikandar, a tributary of the Son, is a deep waterhole, where no one dares to 
go The water is said to reach down as far as Patala, or the infernal regions ” ^ 

Another favourite haunt of the Nagas is the Ocean In the Great Epic it is denoted 
as ‘ the Abode of the Nagas ' {Ndgdndm dlayam) ^ It is well known that up to com- 
paratively modern times both the marineis and scholars of the West beheved the sea to 
be inhabited by strange monsters, which we find faithfully poitrayed on early maps The 
much more exuberant imagination of ancient India wras no less prone to people the 
mysterious deep with every kind of demon and beast Asiiras, Yakshas, and Raksliasas 
mingle with gigantic malm as and sea-elephants ^ In an early text of the Pah Canon the 
Buddha compares his doctrine and disciphne with the Ocean There are/’ he says,® 
in the great ocean eight astomshing and curious qualities, by the constant perception of 
which the mighty creatures take delight in the great ocean ” Now the eighth and last of 
these astomshing quahties is that the great ocean is the dwelling-place of mighty beings, 
among winch are these— fchat is to say, the Tiini, the Timingala, the Timitimingala, the 
Asuras, the Nagas, and the Gandharvas There are in the great ocean creatures so con- 
stituted that they stretch from one to five hundred leagues.” 

In Buddhist tradition both Varuna and Sagara, really gods of the sea, have become 
converted into Nagarajas. It is also sigmficant that among the Buddhist lolapalaSy or 
" the four Great Kings \ as they are commonly called, Virupaksha, the ruler of the Nagas, 
is the regent of the Western quarter which in Brahmamcal mythology is assigned to 
Varuna, the Indian Neptune Occasionally certain islands — Ramaniyaka (in the Jd^’• 
parmn) and Nagadvipa® {Sussondi- and ValdJiassa-jdtaka) are mentioned as dwelhng- 
places of the snake-gods. In the Sussondi-jdtaka (No 3G0) the Isle of the Nagas 
(Nagadvipa) has the specific name of ^ Seruma-dvipa ’, but, strange to say, it is described 
as the home not of the Nagas, but of a Suparna or Garuda In the Kdkdti-jataha (No 327) 
we have a variant of the same story, but here the place of the Supaina is called Kebuka. 


^ Ba;jat , m, 468 ; Stem’s transl , vol i, p 114 
2 W Ciooke, op cit , vol i, p. 43 
^ , Adi-p , XA.I, 0 , XXV, 4 

* Jatakam&la (ed Kern), p, 80, i, 6 , Speyer’s transl , p 126 

® Qhullavafjga, ix, 1. 3-4 ; iS B vol. xx, pp 302 and 306 

® Pall Nagadipa, which its also mentioned in the MlaMvayjiia ,xhi, 62, and Ux, 12. 
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The Jataka book speaks of the Nagas that dwell in the sea ” {samuddaUhalandga- 
hJiavane) ^ and “ the Nagas that dwell in the mountains ” {pahhatattTiakandgabhavane). 
A passage in the Pah chromcles of Ceylon, which will be rendered beneath, ^ narrates how 
a dreadful war between those two tribes of Nagas was averted by the timely intervention 
of the Buddha himself. 

Sometimes we find distinct mountains mentioned as the abode of Nagas, In the 
course of the description of the earth contained in the beginmng chapters of the Bhishma- 
parvan ^ the serpents and Nagas are located on Mount Nishadha. Ajdtaka speaks of the 
Dardara (Pali Daddara) Nagas, which live at the foot of Mount Dardara ^ In Kashmir 
tradition the Naga Nila who is the sovereign of his tribe m that country, appears to be 
closely associated with Moimt Dhanada But his real abode is the spring of the Vitasta. 
Is the Naga sometimes conceived as the spirit of the mountain ^ 

This much is certain, that mountains and trees haunted by Nagas are of rare 
occurrence Very common, on the contrary, is the popular conception that the Nagas 
inhabit lakes, pools, rivers, and springs It is not only attested by many an ancient legend, 
either Brahmamcal or Buddhist, but still lives in Indian folk-lore up to the present day. 

My children are of a watery nature, the Naga-mother says to her royal husband in the 
first chapter of the BhundaUa-jdtala. 

Among the manifold allurements of the Serpent- world the Nagakanya or snake- 
maiden IS not the least seductive. Strange though it may seem, the female counterparts 
of the snake-demons are invariably conceived as beings of great beauty. When Hanumant,® 
m search of Sita, penetrates into the harem of Havana, he sees Naga maidens with fair 
hips, and faces resembling the full moon These had been ravished by the giant king of 
Lanka. It is high praise, indeed, when it is said of a mortal woman, like Ila, the mother of 
Pururavas,® that she equals or surpasses the Nagis in beauty. King Brahmadatta, seeing 
the fair Padmavati, asks * ^ ‘‘Is she a devalcanyd,d» ndgahanya, a htnnarakanyd, a mdnusJil ? ” 
Pious Naga princes like ^ankhapala, Champaka, and Bhuridatta, find it difficult to perform 
the Sabbath-vow m the midst of the crowds of beauteous nymphs of the Nagaloka. 

By their great charms the Nagis are apt to rouse the passion of mortal men. Amorous 
and matrimonial alliances between representatives of both these classes of beings are often 

^ Jatakay voL vi, p. 168, L 16, and p. 194, 1 6. 

* See below, pp. 118 f. 

^ M Bh f Bhishma-p,, vi, 61. The Niehadha mountame are the abode of other supernatural beings, such 
as Gandharvas and Vidyadharas. Of. Kathds,, Ixxxvx, 142 and 144 , Tawney’s transL, vol ii, p. 291, According 
to KatMa^t oiv, 80 (Tawney, vol. u, p 415), Nishadha is the name of a country m the Himalaya. 

* D(idd(iT(X>’-jdttCLh€u Cf. below pp 137 f, ® Bawf , SuTn^UiTCL-h , x m, 21. 

* Bdm , Uttara-kf Ixxxvm, 14. ’ Maluivaatu, vol. m, p 167. 
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met Witt in Indian faWe The subject is nothing but a variety of that tbamA of fairy-tales 
in favour aU over the world • the union between the mortal man and the immortal woman '• 
The Great Epic presents examples in the episode of Ar]una the Pandava hero and Ulupi, 
the nymph of the Ganges, and the story of the ascetic Jaratkaru and his hke-named bnde, 
who was the sister of the Serpent-kmg VasuM ^ 

We have seen that Kabdasa, too, in his Raghuvamia has employed the motif-, here it 
IS Eama’s son and successor, Ku^a, who marries Kumudvatl, the youngest sister of the 
Nagaraja Kumuda KaJhana in his Rdjatarangini has preserved the pretty TragTiTnirinn 
legend of the love between the Brahmin Vi^kha and Chandralekha, the fair daughter of 
the Naga Su&avas ® From Buddhist sources, too, we may quote examples In the mtro- 
ductory chapter of the Bhwidatta-gataka, we are told how a widow of the Naga tnbe wins 
the love of the exiled prmce of Benares The daughter born of tbew umon, 

‘ Seaborn ’, is in her turn wooed by Dhritarashtra, sovereign lord of aU Nagas. Here we 
have the far less common motif of the superhuman husband and the human wife. It is 
true that in the present instance the wife is of mixed descent, her mother bemg a Nagi, 
but in the narrative of her matrimony with the Serpent-kmg she figures entirely as the 
human bride so that her husband even strives to conceal his real nature from her. AnnfhftT 
instance of such a match we find in the Kaihasariisagwra : the poet Gunadhya, the reputed 
author of the lost BfiJiaiJccctM, we are told, was the son of the Naga-pnnce Ei-rtiaATifl. by 
a Brahmanl. 

The Chmese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, has preserved in his itinerary a local lAgAnd ^ 
of XJdyana, the present Swat vaUey, on the north-west frontier of India. A prince of the 
^akya clan escapes the massacre of his kinsmen by the fierce Virudhaka of Kosala, and 
seated on a wild goose, he flies through the air and arrives in the borderland of the North- 
West. Here he meets a Naga girl with the mevitable result and, after marrying her, his 
father-m-law presents him with a sword which he uses to kill the king of the country and 
to take his place. There remained, however, one impediment to his happiness. Every time 
he went to rest by the side of his wife from her head there appeared the nine-fold Naga 
ores^. The husband, in disgust, waited till she slept and then cut off the serpent crest with 
his sword. In consequence the descendants of the royal pair were ever afflicted with 
headache. 

Besides the kings of Udyana, there were several other royal houses of ancient India. 
which claimed a Naga or Nagi as their progemtor. The dynasty of EAshmir which included 

^ W. Crooko, op cit, voL i, p. 45 In the Paicshya’-^arvan the purohita of King Janemejaya is also said 
to have been bom from a snake-mother 

2 See below, pp. 74 f and 59 f. ® Below, pp* 241 S. 


^ Below, pp. 123 fi. 
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the famous Lalitaditya (eighth century) among its scions, was asserted to descend from the 
Naga Karkota ^ In later days the rulers of the neighbouring principality of Bhadarvah 
(the ‘ Bhadravaka^a ’ of the Rajatarangim) claimed descent from the serpent-king 
Vasuki, who is still regarded as the guardian deity of the country, now a district of the 
Jammu-Kashmir State ^ 

The Ra]as of Chutia (or Chhota) Nagpur derive their origin from the Naga Pundarika , 
in what manner this happened may be briefly related ^ Pundarika, as the story says, once 
assumed the form of a Brahmin and repaired to the house of a certain guru at Benares to 
acquaint himself with the sacred scriptures The learned instructor was so pleased with his 
pupil that he gave him to wife his only daughter, the beautiful Parvatl Unfortunately, 
the Naga even in his human form could not rid himself of Ins double tongue and his foul 
breath. He begged his wife not to question him about the meamng of these unpleasant 
peculiarities, but once while they were making a pilgrimage to Puri she insisted on 
knowing the truth. He had to gratify her curiosity, but, having done so, he plunged into 
a pool and vanished from her sight. In the midst of her grief and remorse she gave birth 
to a child, but instead of rejoicing she prepared for herself a funeral pyre, wishing to 
become a sat%. 

At this juncture there appeared a b^akadvTpa Bralmiin, bearing an idol of the Sun-god. 
His eyes fell on the new-born babe which was guarded by a huge hooded snake. It was 
Pundarika in his natural form Addressing the Brahmin, he foretold that the child would 
become the Raja of the country to be called Nagi>ur, that the Brahmin was to be his family 
priest and the idol his tutelaty deity. Then, confiding the cldld to the Brahmin, he again 
disappeared into the pool In commemoration of this event the members of the ruhng house 
of Chutia Nagpur always wear a head-dress so arranged as to resemble a serpent coiled 
round with its head protruding over the wearer’s brow. The seal of the Maharaja and arms 
of the family show as a crest a cobra with a human face under its expanded hood, 
surrounded by the insignia of royalty. 

Another instance of serpent origin is afforded by the ruling house of Manipur, ^ a 
feudatory state situated between Bengal and Burma. The peculiar god of the royal family 
is a species of snake called Pa-kung-ba, from which the Raja claims descent. When it 
appears it is coaxed on to a cushion by the priestess m attendance, who then performs 
certain ceremonies to please it This snake appears sometimes, they say, of great size; 

1 Bajat, lu, 629, Stem’s transl., vol, i, p. HO 

« See below, pp. 260 f. 

* We follow T. Dalton, Descriptive Mthmloqy of Bengal^ Calcutta, 1872, pp. 166 f. Of. Fergusson, Tree 
and Serpent Worship, p 66, and Andrew Lang, Custom and Myth, second edition, pp. 80 f . 

* Iwd. ArU., yol. vu, p, 43, and ]?erguason, op. cit., p. 04. 
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when he does so it is indicative of his being displeased So long as he remains of a diminutive 
form it is a sign of his being in good humour 

Bastar, the feudatory state in the south-east corner of the Central Provinces, is ruled 
by a Naga dynasty, whilst most Gond chiefs in the same province hkewise pretend to be 
descended from the Nagavain4a ^ 

Not only royal and noble houses claim Naga descent , a certain caste of Kayasthas, 
or professional clerks, belonging to Bengal, derive their origm from no less a personage 
than the serpent-king Vasuki ^ 

If, now, we turn our attention to Southern India, we find that according to the 
S%wMsanadvatnm&%hd, the semi-legendary king Sahvahana of Pratishthana was the son 
of the Naga Ananta, with whose assistance he slew Vikramaditya of U]]ayini ^ It is curious 
that the first Lohara dynasty of Kashmir which derived its origin from Satavahana counted 
among its scions a king of the name of Ananta-deva (a d 1028-63). 

Naga descent was also assigned to the famous dynasty of the Pallavas which held 
sway on the coast of Coromandel from the fourth to the middle of the eighth century of 
our era A curious legend preserved in Tamil poetry connects the origin of the Pallavas 
with the Chojas, the ancient rulers of Coiomandel : it relates that the first ‘ Tondaiman ’ 
(i e. Pallava) was the son of a Chola king by a female serpent-demon ^ That this legend is 
of an early date is apparent from epigraphical records But, whereas the inscriptions 
of the Pallavas are unammous in recognizing Asvatthaman, the son of the Brahmin warrior 
Dro^ia, as the progenitor of their line, they do not agree with regard to the nature of his 
spouse and the name of the son born from their union. In the Pallava inscriptions she is 
called an Apsaras, but a Nagi in those of the Ganga-Pallavas ® 

It is cunous that in Further India, too, we meet with royal clans which are believed to 
descend from a Nagi ancestress The most illustrious example is supplied by the Hindu 
or Hinduized dynasty, which in ancient times ruled the Khmer kingdom of Cambodia ^ 
The origin of this kingly house was attributed to a Brahmin, named Kaui;;idinya, who first 


1 Auguste Barth, CEJuvres, vol. i, p 230. 

® J A 8 B,t vol xxxix (1870), part i, p. 220. 

5 Weber, iTidiache Stvdten, vol. xv, p. 228 

* Itt the ancient Tamil poem Mammegalai the Nagi is called Bilivajai, the daughter of the Nfiga-kmg 
Vajaivanan ( Airavana ? ). Of Venkayya, A 8 B., for the year 1900-7, pp. 220 f. , and B.B.F.E, 0., vol, xi { 191 1 ), 
pp. 391 f. 

« The Rayakota charter of Skanda^ishya, edited by Dr. Hultzsch {Bp Ind , vol, v, pp, 49 ff.) calls 
d^iphvdngavJdt a woman of the two-tongued (alias serpent) tribe. Another chaiter issued by 
Nandi varman IH likewise refers to the Naga ancestress of the Pallavas 

^ BB B,B 0., vol. IV (1904), p 901, and vol xi (1911), pp 391 £P. M Ccod^s hae pomtod out that the 
Oambodian legend is in all probability due to Pallava influence. 
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fixed the site of the capital Bhavapuxa by throwing a lance which he had received from 
Ai^vatthaman the son of Drona The same Kaundinya married Soma the daughter of the 
Naga Kng, and it was after her that the dynasty became known as SomavamSa. In this 
connexion it is very cuiious that, according to a tiadition recorded by a Chinese author of 
the thirteenth century, the king of Cambodia each night had carnal intercourse with a Nagi. 

In describing the capital of Cambodia, now represented by the famous ruins of Angkor 
Thom, that author says ^ In the palace there is a tower of gold, on the top of which the 
king sleeps All the natives maintain that in this tower there is the spirit of a nine-headed 
serpent, who is master of the soil ol the whole kingdom It appears every night in the shape 
of a woman. At first the sovereign sleeps with her. Even the principal wives of the king 
dare not enter He comes oub in the second watch of the night and then he may sleep with 
his wives and concubines If it happens that the spirit of the serpent does not appear, it 
means that the moment of the king's death has arrived. If the king fails a single night to 
come, some misfortune is sure to happen.” 

Finally, we may make mention of a Talaing tradition ascribing the ongin of the first 
king of Thaton to a dragon (i o. a Naga) mother ^ The Takings at one time formed a nation 
or a pohtically dominant tribe which ruled all Lower Burma from JBassem in the West to 
Maulmein in the East and away South to Tenasserim They are now confined to the Thaton 
and Amherst districts of Burma and to villages on the Menam and Meklawng rivers in Siam. 

In the course of a valuable study, ^ M. J. Przyluski has pointed out that the story of the 
Nagi ancestress is widely spread in the Far East. According to this schokt an eaxHcr 
form of the motif is that of the fish-born princess, to which he ascribes an Austronesian 
origin. 

The great importance of the Nagas both in Buddhist and in Brahmanical lore is 
reflected in plastic and pictorial art. The legends show the Naga sometimes as a mere 
animal, sometimes as a human creature, but generally human and animal properties are 
strangely blended. The same is the case with the Naga as rendered in Indian art. We can 
in the main distinguish three iconographical types : first, the form of the serpent, usually 
many-headed; second, the human form universally characterked by means of the 
polycephalous serpent-hood ; third, a combination of the two, the upper part of a human 
body being combined with the lower half of a snake’s coils. Of these three forms, the one 

^ J3.E,F»j!S 0,, vol. ii (1002), pp. f. 

* J.B»A for tbe year 1918, p. 126. 

® J. Przyluski, Za pnmease d rodent de pokson 4 ^ la Ndgt dana lea iradttiom de VAaie OrUntale^ Mndea 
aaiatiqueSf 1026, pp, 322 ff. 
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last mentioned is comparatively rare ; it does occur in Brahmanical sculpture, but in 
Buddhist art it is hardly ever employed 

The simplest and most primitive form in which the Nagas appear in Indian art is the 
serpent form But just as the gods are distinguished from mere mortals by the plurality of 
their arms, thus the divine serpents are many-headed It is a characteristic of the Nagas 
often insisted upon in literature. In art the number of heads vanes, but is always uneven , 
it may be three, five, or seven. It cannot be a matter of surprise that a marked preference 
for the number five exists. In literature, too, the five-headed serpent is often mentioned ; 
a simile in the epics likens it to the human arm ending in the hand with its five fingers.^ 

In poetry a hundred or even a thousand heads are sometimes attributed to certain 
Nagas (particularly to the World-serpent ^esha), but plastic art for obvious reasons must 
abstain from visualizing such extravagant numbers. 

The Naga m the semblance of a polycephalous serpent is of frequent occurrence on 
the earliest Buddhist monuments. The central architrave of the Eastern tomna of Sanchi “ 
bears a well-known rehef representing the worship of a sacred tree by forest animals. 
Now among the beasts of the jungle naturahstically treated we notice a five-headed Naga 
Bide by side with his natural foe, the Garuda. On the same eastern gateway of Ranclii we 
have the scene of the Buddha subduing the venomous dragon in the fire-hut of the 
Ka^yapa brothers of Uruvilva.^ The presence of the Buddha, as is usual m the early school 
of Central India, is only indicated by a symbol-— an empty seat— -but the Naga is plainly 
shown in the semblance of a five-headed cobra. (Plate IV ) 

Among the rehefs of the Bharhut stufa, which arc earlier than those of Hunchi by about 
a century and must belong to the second century b o., we also meet with this Naga type, 
e.g in a rehef showing a five-headed serpent conversing with an ascetic who is Bcatc^l m 
front of his hut— perhaps an illustration of the MamJeantha-jataka,^ (nate IIc.) 

This primitive mode of representing the serpent-demon has been preserved up to the 
present day on the Nagakals of Southern India which will be dealt with in the concluding 
chapter of the present volume. 

Side by side with the theriomorphio Naga the earliest monuments know the 
anthropomorphic Naga, which, as we shall see, maintains a marked prominence in all the 

^ Nalopakhyana, v, 5. 

* Fergusson, Tree- and Serpent worshp, pi xv, 3 — <?j'iinwodol, JBvddJmtAft %n Indut, pp. 40 f., % 26, — 
A, Foucher, La porte onentak du Stupa de Smeh, pp. 73 f., fig. 3 , The Beyinninye of Luddhtsl Art, px), 107 
pL vu, 2. 

* Fergusson, op. cit., p 143, pi xxxii — Grunwedo], op oil., p. 62, .3r).-Kon{‘hcr, 0}u cit., pp. 57 H., 

fig* 6 ; Begmntn^a, pp. 97 f , pi ix, I — V. A Smith, Ihatory of fine art in India and (Jeylon, fig. 47 

^ A, Cunningham, The Stupa of Bfiai hut, pi xhi, fig. 1, 
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later stages of Buddiast art, not only in India proper, but also in Ceylon, Java, China, 
and Japan. The characteristic maik which distinguishes the human-shaped serpent-demon 
IS the snake-hood surmounting his head-dress or surrounding his head The number of 
snake-heads constituting the hood vanes, but, as in the case of the theriomorphic Naga, 
it IS always uneven and commonly five* The female counterparts of the Nagas (presumably 
in token of the inferiority of their sex) usually wear a crest consisting of a single serpent 
head. Among the archaic demi-gods who guard the gates of the Bharhut stujia there is a 
Nagaraja named Chakavaka (Skt. Chakravaka = Anas casarca) in the inscription, who, 
like his compamon-doorkeepers, is standing, with his hands raised in adoration, m an 
attitude which indicates his devotion to the Buddha.^ This Nagaraja was in all probability 
a godling locally worshipped, his name not being known from elsewhere. He bears a 
human shape, but as if to remind us of his real nature, there is the five-fold snake-crest 
surmounting his head-dress. His feet are placed upon a rock in front of which w^c see a lake 
or pond full of lotus-flowers and enlivened by various aquatic animals. (Plate Ha ) 

Another Bharhut bas-relief, carved in the shape of a medallion, shows a Nagaraja 
accompanied by two female chowrio-bearers The Naga is distinguished by the usual 
five-fold serpent-crest, but here the five snake-heads stand so wide apart as almost to 
present the appearance of a tree The two Nagis show the hybrid form m which the upper 
part of a human body ends in the coils of a snake. (Plate IK.) 

Among the Bharhut reliefs there is one, decorating the Prasenajit pillar, so-called, 
of the Southern Gate, which is of especial interest for our present subject. (Plate III.) It 
shows, as an inscription informs us, the Lord Buddha being worshipped by the Nagaraja 
Airavata or Elapattra.^ Here, too, the sculptor has abstained from portraying the Buddha, 
the presence of the Master being symbolized by an empty stone scat at the foot of a sacred 
tree. The Nagaraja, on the contrary, is depicted not loss than three times in accordance 
with the synoptic method of illustrating followed by the early school of Central India- 
First we see him as a five-headed serpent emerge from the lake which forms the back- 
ground of the relief Next he appears in a human form with a five-fold serpent-crest and 
aocompamed by two Nagis each wearing a siiigie snake-emblem. For the third time the 
Naga-king is shown loxeeling down in a devout attitude at the side of the stone seat under 
the tree, which, as we saw, indicates the Buddha’s presence. Hero, in consequence of a 
visual error of the sculptor, the crest of five snake-hoads issues from the side and not from 
the back of his turban. 

1 Cunninghara, op. cit., pi. xxt ; Burgess, Ancicni MonwmrUs^ pi 24, No. 1. 

* Oimrungham, op. cit., pi. xxr Tho inscription reads t JBJrapcUo 7iAgarQ>^(X' Hhagavato valmldctUt meaning 
“ The Nagaraja Brapata worships tho Lord 
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It can hardly be doubted that the icouographic type of the human Naga with his 
serpent-crest was derived from the more primitive conception of the Naga as a 
polycephalous snake. We may compare Egyptian art, m which thenomorphic gods and 
goddesses were shown in human form but provided with an animal head. 

As in the Bharhut sculptures the figures of gods and men are nearly always shown 
facing, it IS impossible to decide in what manner the snake crest was supposed to be 
attached to the body of the Naga. It seems, indeed, that on this point opinions were 
divided On the one hand the hood, as seems most natuial, was thought to issue forth from 
the neck of the Naga very much in the same manner as in the case of Zahhab, the wicked 
Arabian king of Persia, of whom the Shah Ncmmh nan^atc^s that Ahninan had kissed him 
on both his shoulders ^ Consequently there grow’’s a snake fiom each shoulder and these 
monsters are daily to be fed with the brains of two men After a reign of a thousand years 
the t3u:ant is slam by Feridun ^ 

In a passage referred to above, the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, nJaies the story of 
a king of Udyana who had married a Naga maiden. ‘‘ Every time he went to rest liy her 
side, from her head came forth the ninefold crest of the Naga ” The way in which the 
snake-crest is supposed to issue from the neck of the Naga is illustiated by a Naga figure 
seen from the back, which occurs among the frescoes of Ajanta ® 

We fiind also, however, evidence of a different conception Among the sculptures of 
Stochi there are two reliefs which must represent the Nagaraja Muchihnda sheltering the 
Buddha.^ In each case the Naga is seated in front of a tree and is attended by Nagis, 
all of whom have a single-headed snake at the back of their bead. Now it is curious that in 
one of these two reliefs there is a female shown with her back turned towards the spectator, 
and, if we may trust the reproduction, it is a complete snake which appears to hang down 
from her back. 

If, now, we turn to the Groeco-Buddhist school which flourislied in the north-west 
frontier province Gandhara during the first centuries of the Christian era, wo observe a 
distinct predilection for the Naga of human form. It is only in the scene of the fire-spitting 
dragon of TJruvilva tamed by the Buddha (of which numerous replicas exist m Gandhara 
art) that the former isinvariably shown in reptile shape.^ (Plate IX&.) This is, indeed, quite 

1 In the saga of the SlUih Namah, here suramanzed, wo havoa rcmmiscenc© of the anoiont Fratuan myth 
of the dragon AJSish Dahaka, which is killed by the hero Thrwtaona The two snakes growing from !?Iahl»ak’H 
shoulders recall his original serpent nature. 

* Grunwedel, op, oit., fig, 20 Wo have here also a very rare, if not unique, example of a Naga with a two- 
fold serpent- crest. 

® I’ergusson, op oit., pi xxiv, figs. 1 and 2 

^ A. Foucher, Vmt gr4oo4ouddh%que du OandMra, vol. i, figs. 224-7. 
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in accordance with, the legend, as preserved in Buddhist literature The Peshawar Museum 
possesses, moreover, a bas-relief from Sahr-i-Bahlol, which according to M Foucher, 
represents the Naga king Elapaltra visiting the Buddha in the Deer Park near Benares. 
This sculpture shows a five-headed snake m front of the seat on which Buddha sits in the 
midst of tlie members of his congiegation.^ (Plate Villa ) For the rest, however, in 
the numeious scenes relating to the conversion of Nagas, these spirits of the waters are 
always portrayed in human form ^ Usually they are shown issuing haK-w ay from a fountain 
enclosure, the Naga king wearing a multiplex snake-crest, w^hilst his consort has a single 
snake for an emblem (Plate IXa ) It is curious that in some cases where they are seen in 
profile they clearly wear a complete snake attached, so it seems, to their head-dress, and 
curling down their back.^ We Lave noticed the same j)eculiarity in a bas-relief of SancLi. 

A very favourite subject of Groeco-Buddhist art refers to the hereditary feud between 
the Nagas and Garuda ^ The best-known specimen — ^the sculpture from Ranghao showing 
a Nagi m the clutches of the giant-bird — appears to be an Indian adaptation of a master- 
piece of Leochares, representing Ganymede cained oil by the eagle of Zeus, In some cases 
a group of several ITagas is shown being assailed by Gaiuda, some being seized and others 
ffllh-ng prostrate in confusion. (Plate XVet, h.) It deserves notice that in all these sonlptures 
the Naga has the appearance of a human being. The plaques representing this subject, 
of which several specimens are known to exist, must once have formed part of the head- 
dress of statues in royal attire The Lahore Museum has recently acquired a Bodhisattva 
head in which this decorative member has been partially preserved. It is interesting that 
the device in question, employed in exactly the same fashion, occurs also on a colossal 
Bodhisattva head from the Kankali Tila near Mathura, now preserved in the Lucknow 
Museum. It seems highly probable that plaques of this kind wrought in precious metal 
were actually worn by j)ersons of rank, perhaps not merely as ornaments, but also as a 
prophylactic against snake bite. We have seen above that the figure of Gainuja is also found 
introduced into bracelets. 

The country round Mathura (Muttra), which is now so closely associated with the 
cult of the shepherd god Krishuu, must once have been a great centre of Naga worship.® 
A Sanskrit inscription preserved in the Lucknow Museum refers to a local serpent deity, 

1 A.S.Jl for 1911-12, p. 105, pL xxxviii, fig. 5.— Fouchor, op, cit., vol. ii, p. 29, fig. 517. 

* A Foucher, op, oit., vol i, figs. 194-0, 261, 270-6, 

* Ibidem, figs. 273-- 6. 

^ Qrunwedol, op. cit., pp. 108 ff., fig, 61, — Burgess, Anctent MonuvnentSf pi 113 and 116, fig. 1.— V. 
Smith, History of Fine Art, pp 117 fi., figs. 70 and 70a. — ^Foucher, op. cit., vol ii, pp. 52 fl., figs. 318-21. 
-.^Spoonor, Handbook to the Peshawar Museum, p. 72, 

* Cf the author^s paper Bdga worship in ancient Mathurd {A,$Ji, for 1908-9, pp. 169 ff., pi hu-lv). 
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named Dadhikarna, who appears to have had hi« own shiiiio not. far Irom the Ruddhist 
convent founded by King Huvibhka in the yo;ir i7 of Kamshlra .i era Tlx* remains oi this 
royal foundation were excavated from the Jamalinir (or .I.iil) Mound iii hSOO 

Among the numerous Naga images rccovei(‘d in tlie Matliura dust, net t Iio most valualile 
specimen is undoubtedly the inscribed statue troiri ('hhargaon, a village sil.iiatcd .j miles 
almost due south of the city of Mathura (Plate V ) It is now {(ri''i<>rved m (.lie local Museum^ 
The sprated attitude of this image deserves special uol.iw I’he Naga is shown st am ling v, itli 
his right arm raised over his head as if ready t.o strike. The left hand is broken, but probably 
held a cup m front of the shoulder The head is surinoimtisl hy a seven-headed snake-hood. 
From the well-preserved inscription incised on the haek of t.lie image it. ajijK'uni that it 
was set up at a water-tank in the fortieth year of the Kushana era diuiiig the reign of 
Kmg Huvishka. 

The Chhargaon statue represents the best and possibly one, of the earliest speeiinens 
of a distmct class of Naga images, of which numerous e.\ainples have come t.o light in l.he 
Mathura district. (Plate VIb.) These icons st.il! receive the woisliij) of the riitul pojmlation, 
but under a different name , they are invariably designated as ‘ l).iu-ji ’ (meaning “ the 
elder brother”) or ‘Baldeo’.® Modern images of Baludeva, which are manufactured m 
such large numbers at Mathura and Bnndaban, are nothing but imitations of the ancient 
Naga figures. How the images of the Nagas came to fie confounded by the villagers with 
effigies of Baladeva (or Balarama), the elder brother of Krishna, it is not dillieuK. to explam. 
Baladeva is believed to bo an incarnation of Hesha, and we shall see that in Maiwkrit 
literature, too, he is sometimes completely identified with his spiritual father, the World- 
Serpent. 

From an loonogiaphioal point of view the ancient Naga imagiis of Mathura exhibit 
certain features which deserve to bo briefly noted. The hood of serpent-heiuls, here usually 
seven in number, assumes the appearance of a circular nimbus i ound filie head of the deity. 
This development is, no doubt, due to the halo having been introduced by fhe Groeco- 
Buddhist school as a necessary adjunct of Buddha and Bodhisaf.tva figures. In most 
Naga images from Mathura it is quite clear that the hood is not conceived as an excrescence 
springing from the back of the human frame. It forms part of a complete serpe-nt whoso 
coils are plainly visible both at the front and at the fmek of the sculpture. The artist, 
therefore, gave expression to the dual nature of the snake-demon by portraying a human 
being standing in front of a polycephalous serpent. 

^ Mathura Mustum Qatalogm^ p B8, No, 0. 13 

' Of alao the image of Balarama found at Tumam in Gwalior Statoand ropriKlucod A H. R, for WlS-lt, 
part 1, p. 22, pi xuia This sculpture has been, assigned to the second or tlurd century a, i». 
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This mode of rendering the Naga remained in vogue during the later phases of Indo- 
Buddhist art. A very fine specimen of a seated Naga was found on the site of Nalanda 
in the course of excavations carried out in the cold season of 1920 ^ (Plate XIV ) This 
Naga holdmg a rosary in his right and a vase in his left hand is shown sitting in an easy 
posture on the coils of a snake, whose windings are also visible on both sides of the figure, 
whilst a grand hood of seven cobra-heads forms a canopy overshadowing him. This image 
has been tentatively identified with the Buddhist saint Nagurjuna, the master of the 
Mahayana. The sculpture , however, presents a type of Naga images peculiar to the mediaeval 
art of India, 2 although it would be difficult to point out another specimen of equal artistic 
merit. In this connexion it is ini.ere.sting to note that according to the Cliincse pilgrims 
Nalanda was named after a Naga ^ Othei instances may be quoted of Buddhist sanctuaries 
such as those of Sarnath and Bankisa, which were at the same time (perhaps we may say, 
originally) dedicated to serpent worship. 

If now we retrace our steps to the art of Amaravatl, we find that here, too, the snake- 
hood surrounds the head of the Naga in nimbas-liko manner, but the treatment is much 
more graceful than at Mathura (Plates VII and X ) The snake-heads, usually seven in 
number, are shown separated from each other and slightly curved forward so as to form 
a most artistic headgear. Evidently the artist conceived the hood as being attached to the 
back or the neck of the serpent-demon. This is plainly visible in the Amaravatl medallion 
(now in the British Museum) showing a Niiga king and his retinue worshipping a relic- 
casket. The Naga-maidcns grouped in varying attitudes around the throne on which the 
precious casket is placed, are distinguished by a single snake issuing from behind their 
heads * 

The Naga figures which guard the entrance to the Buddhist sanctuaries of Ceylon 
are clearly dei i ved from the anthropomorphic type of Ind la proper. The earliest specimen 
found at Anurfwlhapura shows a close affinity to the Nagas of Amaravatl. The Niigas of 
Ruwanwali Dagaba, which Mr. Vincent Smith assigns to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, must belong to a considerably later period.® 

The same higlily artistic treatment of the Naga figure is met with in Gupta art. One 

^ 4wjiiwiifi<>jpo»'M.S.7.,E(Wtoru(nowOnlral)Cu:oloforl019-20, p.38, pLiiirt.— for 3 01 0-20, parti, 

p. 29, pi. x\6. 

* Wo may adduce an inscribed Naga imano in the Calcutta Miiaoum and a standing N5gi from Saaohi 
{A H.M. for X912-13, part i, pi. ixo), 

’ Hmon Tailing, ffi-yu'A* (tranal. Beal), vol ii,p 107.— T-tsmg, I/e«relipieM*(<>Hin(’»<«(tranBl. ChavanneB), 
p 03 

* Forgusson, op. oit , pi. Ixu. — Ortinwedol, op. oit., fig. 8. 

’ V. A amith, Jlift. of fine art, p. 88, pi. xxi. — ^According to Mr, A. M. Ilooart, the NSga shown sub 
A must belong to the Polonnsruva period, perhaps to the twelfth century a u. 
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of tlie finest specimens known to exist is uniioiibtedlj the beautiful group at Ajanta.i 
It shows a Nagaraja, distinguished by a magnificent seven-fold snake-hood, sitting m an 
easy pose, and attended by his consort, likewise seated, and by a female attendant holding 
a fly-whisk (Frontispiece). 

We may also compare the Gaja-Lakshml of Cave XIV at Eliora The goddess is 
seated on her conventional lotus-throne llie waters benoaiJi are enlivened by some 
Nagas issuing from amongst a mass of lotus-plants naturahsbically treated , they hold up 
treasure-vases which are perhaps meant as a tribute offered to the Goddess of Good 
Fortune. 

Among the famous frescoes of Ajanta, too, there are several representations of Nagas, 
particularly m Cave IT Here we meet with each of the throe Naga tyjios described above , 
we have not only the Naga in his animal shajio and the anthropotnorphio snake-god 
canopied by a hood of seven serpent-heads, but also the third type, namely that of the 
Naga, the upper part of whose body is human, while tiie lower part from the hips down- 
wards is purely animal. A beautiful instance of the last-mentioned type is the well-known 
group of a Naga and a NagI desporting themselves in the waves, from a wall-painting in 
Cave II. 

This third type, which we might call the mermaid typo, and which finds a still closer 
parallel in Hesiod’s description of the sorpont-goddess Echidna ® is extremely rare in Tndo- 
Buddhist art. In Brahmamcal sculpture, on the contrary, it is not at all uncommon. 
Sometimes it occurs side by side with the anthropomorphic Naga. This is, for instance, 
the case in the huge rock-carving of Mumallapuram (Plato XVIJI), which is traditionally 
known as ‘ Arjuna’s Penance but which, according to M Victor Goloiibcw roprosonts 
the Descent of the Gafiga ® Among the numerous figures which cover the left-hand rock 
we notice a couple of serpent-demons, shown in their usual liunian form and wearing a 
snake-hood More prominent, however, are the Naga and the NagI which occupy the 
cleft between the two rocks, and seem to rise from the Nether Regions. They arc excellent 
specimens of the iconograpMc type in which the man and the reptile are blended into a 
phantastic being of lifelike appearance. Both carry a liood, which in the case of the male 
consists of no less than seven cobra-heads, whereas the female lias to be content with a 


* Havell, ThildedUofIniimArt,p'g. 104 ff., pL xsuv. — CoomaTaswamy, Viioakarma, pi. Ixxii. 

* Hesiod’s Tlteogoma, verses 298 f. : 

ijlJLKTv lihv cAwcefiTTtSa KaXXi'^rdpifov 

-rjfiiav 8*ai5ri triXtapov o^i,v Setvov tc (x^yav rf 
Of. B Kiister, Die ScUmge der gnechmhen Kmst md HeUgioUf pp. 80 IT. 

® Havell, op cit., pK xix. — Coomaraswamy, op. oil., pi. Ixxiv.—w^r^ Aeiattca, vol iij, pi* xaeix-xxxiv* 
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three-fold hood. The wonderful piece of sculpture to which these Nagas belong is a work 
of Pallava art, and may be attributed to the seventh century of our era 

Another fine example of the mermaid type occurs on a bas-relief placed in one of the 
mches of the well-known temple of Deogarh in the Jhansi district of the Umted Provinces. 
The subject of this remarkable piece of sculpture is undoubtedly the legend of ‘ the 
Dehverance of the Lord of elephants ’ (Gajendra-molcsha). In this legend, as known from 
literature, the aquatic monster from whose grasp the elephant is freed by Vishnu is 
described as a crocodile But in the Deogarh bas-relief it clearly assumes the shape of a 
Naga, combining the human with the serpent form in mermaid fashion, and holding the 
feet of the elephant caught in the cods of its snake tail. The Naga is accompanied by a 
Nagi of similar appearance, but much smaller m size, both being moreover provided with 
the usual hood, which in the case of the male Naga consists of seven cobra-heads ^ 

In the sculptures representing the Varaha or Boar incarnation of Vishnu, which will 
be discussed beneath, the world-serpent Sesha and his female satelhtes are habitually 
shown in the manner here described, which so well renders the hybrid nature of the Naga. 
We wish only to quote the large rock-carving of Udayagiri m Gwalior State ^ 

The type of the snake-tailed Naga remains a favourite subject in mediaeval art, and is 
conspicuous on the temples of Orissa. It finds its finest expression m the wonderfully 
decorative motif of the amorous Naga couple, the coils of whose serpent-bodies are 
interlaced m a singularly graceful fashion. Some good specimens may be seen m the 
Calcutta Museum.^ 

In the various countries of the Far East which have been influenced by Indian 
civilization we find the Naga both in literature and in art.^ As the religious art of China 
and Japan has largely undergone the influence of Gandhara, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that here the snake-kings are represented as men (in Chmese costume !) with a dragon 
issuing from the back of their neck. The Leiden Ethnographical Museum possesses a 
fine Japanese painting representing the Indian sea-god Varuna. He wears a crown 
surmounted by five dragon heads. The emblem is undoubtedly of Indian origin, but the 
general style of this excellent picture shows nothing Indian.® 

1 Burgofls, Anobent Monumental pi. 262. — ^For an infonor replica likewise from DoogarH, of. A,S JK. for 
1017-18, part i, p. 7, pi. i6. 

* Burgoss, op. oit., pi. 210 and 217. 

® Anderson, Catalogue^ pari ii, p 308. 

* M. W, de Vjasor, The Dragon in China and Japan,” Proceedings of t7ie Eoyed Academy of Sciences at 
Amsterdam, Piiilologioal section, Kow Sonos, vol xui, Amsterdam, 1013. 

® The Japanese Varuna belongs to a group of twelve (Hindu) gods who are associated with the Zodiac. 
He 18 the god of the waters and the guardian of the West. 
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In the Khmer art of Cambodia, which probably derived its inspiration mostly from 
Southern and Eastern India, a very pronounced preference is shown for the theriomorphic 
Naga The many-headed serpent is employed as a decorative device in a manner quite 
unknown in India proper. Let us only quote the pair of enormous snakes, each carried by 
a row of fifty-four stone giants, which are placed outside the Gate of Victory of Angkor 
Thom (Plate XXII.) 

In the Isle of Java, on the contrary, it is the human-shaped Naga wlach was received 
with especial favour. On the main monument of the island, the great stnpn of Borobudur, 
the Naga is invariably shown in its human form (Plates XTI and XVI), even in those scenes 
in which the legend clearly required an ammal-shaped cieatiiro The most striking exam])le 
is the well-known episode of the serpent-king Muchilmda sheltering the Buddha under his 
hood against the inclemency of the weatlier. From the Buddhist scnjiturcs ii< is peiCcctly 
clear that Muchilinda, in order to perform his benevolent and pious act, appears as a serpent, 
whereas only when his services are no longer required he assumes human form.* Yet the 
Ilindu-Javanese artist even here adheres to the principle of representing Jus Nagas as (mman 
beings, their serpent nature being merely indicated by the snake-hood. The way m winch 
this emblem is treated in the ancient ait of Java is worthy of note The simke-licads, 
usually five and sometimes three in number, and always shown sejiarately, sunnount the 
head-dress in crest-like manner, but never assume the appearance of a halo such as became 
the fashion on the Indian continent from the time of the Kusliana dynasty onwards. The 
snake-crest of Hindu- Javanese art finds perhaps its nearest parallel in tliat of the Nagaraja 
of Bharhut, and though it may be rash to conclude that the one w^as dire(?tly deriv<5d from 
the other, there is good reason to assume that the type of the anthropomorphic Naga was 
introduced into Java at a very early date. It is very curious that m a later stage of Javanese 
art, when the Hindu influence gradually makes way for the truly JndonoHiau inspiration, 
the Naga in its animal form becomes more and more prominent A most mteresUng example 
IS afforded by the so-called Naga monument of Panataran in Eastern Java, which may be 
attributed to the middle of the fourteenth century. (Plate XXIII ) It is decorated with 
nine figures carrying four huge serpents, the heads of which protrude at the four corners of 
the bmldmg. This curious edifice was no shrmo dedicated to the worslup of the 
Nagas, but in all probabihty served the purpose of a store-house of the temple requisites. 
In tie Isle of Bah such a store-house is called a Uhun. 


^ See bolow, pp. 102 f. 



CHAPTER I 


THE NAGAS IN THE GREAT EPIC 

"y^E should turn our attention in the first place to the opening book of the MahabJidrata, 
called Adt-parvan, which is singularly rich in myths and sagas relating to the Nagas. 
They are grouped around the story of the serpent sacrifice instituted by King Janamejaya, 
the Pandava ruler of Hastinapura 

Here we meet with the myth of the origin of the Nagas : they are the sons of Kadru 
the Tawny One ’), who is a persomfication of the Earth ^ Her sister Vinata (' the Bent 
One ’), the goddess of Heaven, became the mother of two sons ; Aruna, the charioteer of 
the Sun-god, and Garuda, who was appomted to be the carrier of Vishnu The enmity 
between the Nagas and their cousin, Garuda, is a favourite theme in Indian literature 
and art 

The two sisters, Kadru and Vinata, so the story continues, laid a wager, which the 
former won by fraud. Those of her sons who had refused to be partners in the fraud, the 
Serjicnt-Mother cursed ; they wore to perish in the fire of King Janamejaya’s holocaust. 
The immediate cause of this serpent sacrifice was the violent death of Janamejaya's 
father, Parikshit, who, while engaged in hunting, had imprudently insulted a Brahmamcal 
ascetic who had taken a vow of silence and consequently gave no answer to the king’s 
questions. Incensed by anger, Parikshit fiung a dead snake round the shoulders of the 
hermit, who, however, remained unmoved But his youthful son, on learning the insult 
that had been offered to his aged father, struck the king with his curse , on the seventh 
day from thence Takshaka, the lord of snakes, was to lead him to the abode of Yama, the 
god of death . In spite of all precautions taken by the king, the Brahmm’s curse took effect. 
On the seventh day, the sun having almost set, the king ate some fruit in which Takshaka 
lay hidden in the shape of a little worm. Suddenly the Naga assumed his real form, 
enveloped his victim within his coils, and bit him The burning poison of the dragon 
caused the palace to be consumed in a blazing fire, and Parikshit fell as if struck by 
lightning. 

It was at the instigation of the Brahmin Uttanka that Parikshit’s son, Janamcjaya, 

1 In other sources the Serpent-mother is called Su-rasa (ht. * the Well -flavoured One *), a name which 
likewise must refer to the Barth. She is one of the daughters of Daksha. The snakes as her offspring are called 
Sauraseya. Of. S%nda^a-hdm4ctf i, 137 ff., and Vtshm-FurUna (transl, Wilson), p. 149. 
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resolved to take revenge on Takshaka for tke death of his father Uttanka had a personal 
grudge againsb the serpent-king, as is related at length m the Paushja-parvan, that 
remarkable chapter composed in very archaic prose Takshaka, in the shape of 
a mendicant, had robbed him of a pair of ear-rings, a present from King Paushya’s queen, 
and when Uttanka pursued him and was about to seize him, he re-assumed his own form 
and vamshed through a fissure in the earth The Nagaloka, whither Uttanka then 
penetrated with the help of Indra, we find described as a delightful abode abounding 
in magmficent palaces and pleasure-houses We may call special attention to the ancient 
hymn of praise addressed by Uttanka to the Nagas ' that have Airavata for their king ’ 
and which are likened to ‘ streaming thunderclouds accompanied by lightning and 
urged by the wind 

As regards the serpent sacrifice so called, Professor Winternitz, in the course of an 
able paper, ^ has pointed out that it has the character of a magical incantation. 
Interesting parallels of such a ‘ Bannzauber ’ he quotes from the folklore of the Alps 
(Tyrol), Denmark, and the P}n:enees “ The recollection of such ancient magical rites,’* 
he remarks in conclusion, ‘‘ has been preserved in the sagas m which wo find the power 
of the sorcerers exaggerated to such an extent that the snakes are conceived as hurling 
themselves into the magic fire.’* A mythological interpretation of the serpent sacrifice 
Professor Wintermtz does not admit. 

The numerous Naga stones contained in the Adi-parvan and in the further cantoos 
of the Mahabhdrata are given below. As the gigantic poem undoubtedly incorporates 
elements of varying date, it is evident that the snake sagas too must belong to different 
periods. In those which may be reckoned among the earlier portions of the Epic, it will 
be seen that the Nagas mainly appear m their original serpent character. This is true 
in particular with regard to the cycle of the serpent sacnfice contained in the Ad%-parvan, 
Here the Nagas are pre-eminently mordacious serpents, Takvshaka, who j)Ia3'B such a 
prominent part in these legends, being their most typical representative. By his fiery 
bite a banyan-tree is reduced to ashes. But more powerful than the venomous serpent- 
demon is the Brahmamcal priest skilled m magic and incantations 

In certain cases the Naga’s bite may be beneficial ; it acts as an antidote. This 
we find in an episode from the boyhood of BLimaseDa and m the well-known talo 
King Nala who, being possessed by the evil spirit Kali, is freed by the bite of the Naga 
Karkotaka, 

1 Mo Wmtermtz, DasScUangempfer de$ Mahabhdrata mjfcstschrift ** KuUurgmMcfahche$ aus der TkrweU ** 
des Veretns fur Volkskwnde wnd Imguutik %n Prog zum zwolftm fahreatag mnes Bestandes (I*ragao, 1005)^ 

pp. 68-80. 
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The Nagas may assume various forms Takshaka appears at one time as a naked 
mendicant, at another as an old Brahmin, and on a third occasion as a little worm But his 
proper shape is that of a snake. They may adopt yet other forms besides those of men and 
beasts When the disobedient snakes, having been cursed by their mother, held council 
to frustrate the serpent sacrifice, some of them said Let us change ourselves into 
thunderclouds and quench the sacrificial fire by means of showers of ram ’’ In one of the 
cantoes m which the battle of Kurukshetra is described, we read of a Naga A^vasena (he 
IS the son of Takshaka) who in the shape of an arrow enters the quiver of Kama in order to 
take revenge upon Arjuna ^ 

In one of those cantoes which appear to belong to the younger strata of the Great 
Epic we meet with a Naga who vastly differs in character from the venomous serpents of 
the Adi-farvan. At the conclusion of the largely didactic Hunti-parvan there is the story of 
a wise and virtuous Naga who lived on the bank of the Gomati and who was wont to draw 
the one- wheeled chariot of the Sun-god It is curious here to find a Naga in the service of 
Surya, whereas in tlic ancient myths tlie Sun is hostile to the Nagas, whose element is the 
water, and whose season is the time of the rains No less surprising is it to find this Naga, 
Padmanabha, urging his Brahmin guest to embrace the ascetic Ufe, and himself embodying 
as it wore the priestly ideal of the pious hermit 

It would, however, be rash to infer that the type of the pious Naga exclusively belongs 
to a later period of a more advanced culture. In the ancient myths of the Jdz-parvan we 
encounter such a Naga : it is 6esha, who among the Nagas is the same as Vibhishana is 
among the Rakshasas. When the Nagas had been cursed by their mother, Kadru, it was 
yesha who secluded himseK from his brothers and practised austerities Then Brahma 
granted him a boon and 6esha chose that his mind might over rejoice in righteousness, 
tranquilhty and asceticism. Pleased with such groat devotion, Brahma enjoined him to 
carry the earth. 

It IS quite possible that originally Sesha was a less patient and peaceful creature 
than he is pictured m the Mahdhhdraia, This may, perhaps, infer from the way he is 
mentioned in an earlier text, the Suparnddhjdya^^ where Sesha is called upon to beat the 
tops of the mountains. But, unfortunately, the passage in question is not very clear. 

The Origin of the Naga Race ® 

In the Age of the Gods there were two sisters, Kadru and Vinata byname, exceeding 
beautiful, who were the fair daughters of Praj apati. Their husband, the sage Kafyapa, in his 

^ In Drona-parvan, Ixxxi, 10-*1 1, divino weapons (bow and an ows) appear as two fiery Nagas 

* Supam&dhyf v, 3.— Of. Jarl Cliarpentior, Die Suparnaaage (1922), pp. 226 f. 

® M Bk, Adiparvanf xn 
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contentment, granted each of them a boon Kadiu chose that she might become the mother 
of a thousand Nagas, all of equal splendour, but Vinatil asked for two sons more powerful 
t.TiflTi those of her sister In the course of time Kadru brought forth a thousand eggs and 
Vinata two These eggs were carefully guarded m vessels of liquid, and, when five hundred 
years had elapsed, the thousand Naga sons of Kadru came forth Then the other sister, 
not yet seeing her issue appear, grew sore ashamed, and in her longing for offspring she 
brake one of the two eggs But the time not being full, the son who was thus born was 
possessed with only the upper half of liis body, the lower part being unformed. (It was 
Aruna who became the charioteer of the Sun-god ) In his WTath, he cursed liis mother, and 
spake “ As owing to thy greed thou hast made me deformed of body, ihorefoi c, 0 mother, 
for five hundred years thou shalt become the slave of her with whom thou hast' contended ” 
He added that her other son would free her from his curse, if only hIk* would iiatioatly 
await the time of his birth fo r another five hundred years At last her soconi I son was born : 
the giant-bud Garuda, who preys on snakes As soon as he was born, leaving his niothej, 
he flew up in the sky in order to seize the food which had been ordained for him by the 
Creator. 

The Waoer op KAdru and Vinata ‘ 

[After narrating m the next three chapters the well-known myth of the Churning of 
the Ocean, the poet proceeds to relate in what manner the curse pronounced by Arupa 
over his mother was fulfilled Among the wonderful things u Inch were jiroduced when the 
gods and demons churned the ocean was the white horse Uclichaihsiavas j 

On learmng this, Kadru spake to her sister Vinata “ Of what colour is the horse 
Uchchait^ravas ? good lady, say it quickly ” Quoth Vinata . “ Wliitc is that king of 
steeds, or what deemest thou, fair sister ? Say thou too lus colour and let us lay a wagor.” 
Answered Kadru “ Black-tailed I deem tho horse, 0 sweetly smiling one. Como and bet 
witb me • may she that loses be the slave of her that wins.” 

Thus, having made this pact, both wont home, saying ■ “ We shall see to-morrow ” 
But Kadru, who wished to play false, gave order to her thousand sons • “ Ajipend ye 
yourselves quickly to that steed in the semblance of tail hairs black as antimony, so that 
I may not be a slave ” Those who refused the snake-mother cursed ; “ When tho iScrpent 
saonfice of Bang Janamejaya, the wise son of Paneju, taketh place, tlio imrc god of fire will 
consume you ” ® Brahma, the Creator, hearing the curse pronounced by KadrQ, rejoiced 

^ M.Bhf Adi-parvan^ xx-xxiu, 

® In the Grantha rodaotion tlireo versos are added, m which tho Nuga Karko^aka promisow lo asbist his 
mother. 
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together with the hosts oi gods For he saw that the snakes were great m number and 
that owing to their deadly poison they caused great danger and dismay to other creatures. 

He summoned Kasyapa and spake to him * Thou must in no manner he wrathful, 
because those mordacious serpents, sweUmg with poison, which were generated by thee 
have been cuised by their mother For the destruction of the snakes at the sacrifice hath 
been ordained by Fate from the very beginning ” Thus saying, the Creator gave to the great 
Kasyapa the knowledge of antidotes against snake poison 

In the meanwhile, those among the Nagas who were obedient to their mother did 
as she had bidden them When at daybieak Kadru and Vinata flew over the ocean, they 
beheld on the further shore the horse Uchchaih^ravas wliite-coloured hke the rays of the 
moon, but black-tailed. Thus Kadru made Vinata her slave, and the latter, being 
vanquished by her sister, was sorrow-stricken at her pitiable phght 

The Rape op the Soma by Gaedda^ 

Once ii[)on a time Kadru, the mother of the snakes, ordered her sister to carry her to 
the abode of the Nagas, situated m the womb of the sea. Vinata was obliged to obey the 
command, and Oanida, at his mother’s liidding, carried the Nagas thither. But as in his 
flight he came too close to the sun, the snakes were scorched by the heat and fainted. The 
snake-mother Kadru then took refuge with Indra and lauded him as the god of rain, 
thunder, and lightning, and as the chief among the gods. And the Lord of the fallow 
steeds, moved by her prayer, overcast the whole sky with masses of dark-coloured 
thunderclouds, and gave order to the clouds : Cause ye nectar-hke rain to flow.” The 
clouds, flaming with liglitnmg and incessantly roaring m the sky, lot loose abundant 
water. The Nagas felt the utmost joy, while Indra rained, and with their mother they 
reached the island of Ramaniyaka. 

This island, fashioned by Vi^vakarman himself, and surrounded by the waters 
of the ocean, is covered with forests abounding in sundry flowers and fruits. It is 
adorned with charnuug abodes, with lotus-ponds, and heavenly lakes of limpid water. 
Fanned by pure winds carrying celestial peifumes, it is bedecked with lofty sandal 
trees which are haunted by birds and bees and pour down a sbower of blossoms. Tlie 
Nagas, refreshed by the showers of rain and by the dew trickling down from the flowers, 
rejoiced in ibis place of delights, but after some time they spake to Oaruda ; Carry us 
to some other island exceeding lovely and of pure water, for tbou in thy flight scesfc many 
lovely lands, 0 Bird.” Oaruda wondered why he should have to do the bidding of the 


^ ALBh , A (U-;parvan, xxv-xxxiv. 
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snakes, and his mother told him how she had been deceived by her sister Then Garuda 
asked the Nagas What am I to bring or to know or what deed of valour am I to 
accomplish whereby I may be freed from slavery ? Speak the truth, ye serpents (lit. 
lickers) ’ The Nagas answered Do thou seize the nectar, tlien thou shalt be freed from 
slavery, 0 Bird ’’ 

Now Garuda was very hungry and asked his mother for food Vinata said , In the 
womb of the ocean lieth the land of the Nishadas ^ There thou wilt find thousands of 
Nishadas Eat them and fetch the nectar.’’ She warned him not to devour a Brahmin, 
for a twice-born Brahmin is not to be killed m any manner Having received the blessing 
of his mother, Garuda stretched out both his wings and flew up in the sky J^y the wind of 
his wings he blew up dense clouds of dust, caused the water of the ocean to dry up, and 
shook fche mountain-rooting trees. The Nishadas, being confused by the wind and the dust, 
entered his wide-opened beak, and he devoured thousands of them 

After this meal he met his father Ka^yapa, who inquiied after his health and asked 
whether there was jilenty for him to eat Then Garuda declared that his hunger was not 
yet appeased, Ka^yapa told him that in the heaven of the gods there w^as a Jake in which 
an elephant and a tortoise, both of gigantic size, were fighting each oilier in (‘onsequentjc 
of a feud dating from a previous existence. These two aminaJs ho might seize and satisfy 
his hunger therewith. Garuda, having received his father's blessing, betook himself to 
that lake and seized the giant elephant with one talon and the giant-tortoise with the other 
Then he flew up in the sky and looked round for a place where he might devour them at his 
ease. Among the many gigantic trees which grow on the shore of the ocean he noticed the 
BTO/aiwa-tree, surpassing them all in size The spake to liim • Hero I 

have a large branch 100 leagues m length Alight thou on this branch and cat thy 
prey, the elephant and the tortoise.” But wlien Garuda touched the branch with lus talons 
it broke Then he perceived that the VaJakhilyas ^ were clinging to that branch. Afraid 
of harming these holy men, Garuda did not dare to drop the branch of tlie giant-trcc, but 
seizing it with his beak and holding the ele])hant and the tortoise in his cJutches he flew 
about. At last his father saw his perplexity and showed him a high mountain where ho 
could safely let down his burden and devour his jirey at ease. 

The story proceeds to relate at great length in what manner Garuda succeeded in 
winmng the Soma after having vanquished the gods, extinguished the fire which 

1 The Nishadas are abongmos living m the Vindhya mountains. According to tho Puranas, the firsb 
Nishada was bom from the thigh of Kmg Vena, This progemtor of tho race is described as black, dwarfish 
m stature, and flat-nosed. Of. Purmat transl Wifson, pp. 100 f., footnote 4. 

* A class of ascetics believed to food on the rays of tho sun 
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surrounded it, and overcome the two poison-eyed snakes which guarded it. Even Indra, 
the chief of gods, was not able to withstand him, for when he huiled his terrible weapon, 
the thunderbolt {vajia), at the king of birds, the latter only dropped one of his feathers 
Moved by his opponent’s valour, Indra offered him a boon and Garuda chose that hence- 
forth the Nagas might become his food Indra now concluded friendship with Garuda 
and the latter invoked the god’s help in order to deceive the Nagas in his turn He told 
the Nagas that he had brought them the nectar, but that they should bathe and prepare 
themselves before jiartaking of the heavenly food This they did, but as soon as Garuda 
had placed the nectar on a litter of hum or dmhha halms, it was seized by Indra, who carried 
it away to heaven Thus, Garuda had hilfilled his task, and obtained the freedom of 
his mother and himself But the snakes, on returning from ibcir bath, lound the nectar 
gone. All tliey could do was to lick the sharp kma blades to which some of the precious 
substance still adhered The result was that from that day the snakes became double- 
tongued, and the hda grass obtiiinod its purifying virtue by its contact vith the nectar. 

The myth of the rape of the nectar by the eagle which we have summarized above 
from the Mahdhhdrata, is repeatedly referred to in the hymns of the Jhgvrda (esp. iv, 26 
and 27) Owing to the mcoherent form in which the passages in question have come down 
to us, it IS impossible to say in what exact shape the myth was then known There is 
some reason to assume that in its more original form the eagle, like another Prometheus, 
brought down the soma from heaven, not at the request of the snakes, but on behalf of 
mankind, so that mortal man might use it in his sacrificial ntes 

In tlio Rjgvedic hymns extolling the winmng of the soma no mention whatever is 
made of the story of Kadiu and Vniata. It may have been in existence independently, 
but it is not until the period of tlio Yajnrveda that it appears in literature, and here we find 
it combined with the myth of the rape of the soma It will be unnecessary to review the 
different combined versions occurring in Yajurvcdic scriptures, t})c fullest of which is 
that of the Hafapathhbmhmaua (iii, C, 2, 2 Jff.) ^ Here the story is, of course, told in the dry 
stylo peculiar to this class of sacerdotal writings 

Of far greater interest is the rendering (here, too, the two myths arc combined) found 
in an ancient epic poem known as the Suparnddhydya whic?h must belong to the ])eriod of 
the Brdhmmm and carher Uparmimh. There can be little doubt that the version found 
in the Adi parvan of the Great Epic was drawn from this earlier i>oom in its original form. 
In the main both these versions closely agree in substance, whereas they greatly diflor m 
form, the Suparnddhydya being mostly composed m inslitubh stanzas which assume the 

* AIho T<tUUr7i/a*mmhtta, vi, 1, (>, I, aiid Kathaha^ xxui, 10, 
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cliaracter of a dialogue The contents, too, however, offer a few points of difference which 
deserve to be noticed. 

The two sisters Kadru and Vmata (the former is sometimes called Aditi, and the latter 
Suparni, ^aunaki, and Sunga) are identified with earth and heaven It is said that they 
had assumed the shape of a female eagle (supatm) and of a female snake (nar/i) At a 
sacrifice of the gods they commit a fault and Kadru loses one of her eyes Hence, she is 
called “ one-eyed ” {Mm) The two sisters marry the sage Tarkshya ^ 

The birth of Aruna and Oaruda is told m the same manner as m the Epic, but no 
reference is made to the birth of the Nagas It is, however, evident that Kadru is the 
“ Mother of Serpents ” (smpamatar) The passage relating to the wager is not very clear. 
Here, too, mention is made of a white horse and its tail, but no Nagas come in. As regards 
the subject proper of the poem, the rape of the nectar, we find a number of guardians of 
the soma mentioned byname— evidently at least some of them Nagas. Finally, it may be 
mentioned that the feather dropped by Garuda, when struck by Tndra’s thunderbolt, 
breaks into three pieces, from which iieacooks, two-headed snakes, and mongooses are said 
to take their origin 

The Suparnadhijaya has been made the subject of exhaustive studies, most recently 
by the Swedish scholar. Dr Jarl Charpenticr * This author arrives at the conclusion tJiat 
the story of Kadru and Vinata must onginally have been an ancient animal saga 
(“ Tiersage ”), in which the chief actors were the snake and the eagle, or more correctly 
the mother of snakes and the mother of eagles who wore identified with earth and heaven.® 
These two laid a wager as to which of them could see farthest If that is so, it may be 
considered as the earliest specimen of an animal saga preserved m the world’s literature. 

The story, as Dr. Charpentier points out, belongs to that class of folk-tales which 
may be called “ the wagering animals ”, in which generally the animal least likely to win 
the wager does win it by taking recourse to deceit. The best-known example of such a 
story is the fable of the race between the hare and the tortoise. In the fiwparnddhyaya 
the two sisters are still described as animal-shaped, whereas in the Maliahhdrata they have 
become quite anthropomorphic. 

In both these poems we find the story of the snake-mother and the eagle-mother 
closely connected with the ancient myth of the rape of the nectar by Suparna. Thus, the 

* In rfassioal litorature the name Tarkshya is used to indicate Garuda. 

» Jarl CJharpentier, D%e Suparvasage, XJppsala-Leipzig, 1022. In the course of this study the author 
deals with the works of previous writers 

• This early identification, supported by the names Kadru (“ Tawny ”) and VinatS (“ Bent ”), has been 

accepted by most modem scholars M Barth, however, in his MtgtoTu of India, p. 266 (CSuw e», voJ. i, p 229) 
takes Kadru to he the personified Darkness, which can hardly bo oorroot, ’ 
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story was extended and tlie plot laid by the victorious sister was finally frustrated by a 
counter-plot {jpraUmaya M Bli i, 34, 22), in which the son of the deceived sister was the 
chief actor. The Nagas who have assisted their mother Kadru in deceiving Vinata are m 
their turn deluded by Vinata’s son. 

In this manner the ancient myth has assumed a moral element which in all probability 
was originally strange to it In its epic form it also serves to explain why Garuda feeds on 
the Nagas. It is a favour bestowed on him by Indra as a reward for his courage, and, 
besides, the deceit practised by the Nagas offers sufficient justification. 

Incidentally the epic veitSion also accounts for the split appearance of the snake’s 
tongue and thus falls under a widely Sjiread category of folklore which accounts fox some 
conspicuous feature m a certain species ol either man, beast, or jilant 

The Dutch author, Aliraliam iloger{ius), in liis well-known book ^ on the religion of 
the Brahmins of the Coromandel Coast gives a version of the ancient myth (perhaps the 
earliest account of it in a Eiiro})ean language), in winch not only the split tongue of the 
snakes is accounted lor, but also the white colour of the beak and neck of Garuda. This 
peculiarity, it is said, is due to lus having carried the soma It is clear that this additional 
trait was not invented by RogcTjus, but was told him by his Brahmin informants. 

In this connexion it should remembered that in the South of India the Garuda of 
legend IS identified with a real bird, the Malabar eagle Its body is covered with glossy 
feathers of a bright chestnut colour ; its head, neck, and breast are whitish.” Thus, it is 
deserd^ed by the Abbe Dubois.^ Are we, then, to assume that the Garuda of Indian 
mythology —the giant-lnrd which covers the sky and eclipses the light of the sun — is 
a conception ultimately derived from a bird of comparatively small size, and, moreover, 
of so timid a nature that even a hen defending her chickens can easily put it to flight ? 
However imjirohable such an assumption may seem at first sight, it would not be difficult 
to quote other instances of fabulous and deified animals of equally humble origin. In one 
respect, at any rate, the Garuda of nature agrees with the Garuda of legend • it is the deadly 
enemy of snakes. “ It wages perpetual war,” the Abh6 Dubois says, ‘‘ upon hzards, rats, 
and GHjiccially snakes. When it csjiies one of the last-named, it swoops down upon it, 
seizes it in its talons, carries it up to an enormous height, and then lets it drop following 
swiftly, it picks it up again, killed, of course, by its fall, and flies off with it to some 
neighbouring tree where it may bo devoured at leisure ” 

^ Abrahamus Rogorius, Ik ojpen-dcuic tot het vpfhmgcn, lleydendom^ od. by \V. Caland. The Hague, 1915, 
pp. 100 fT Tho author calls the two sisters * Kaddrouwa Wmnota ’ and ‘ Diti ’ I 

* Abb6 J. A. Dubois, Ihnidu mtm7iGrSf cuatomSf mid ceremonies, transL by H. K. Beauchamp, 2nd ed., 
Oxford, 1 899, pp. 649 t 
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The enmity between the Garuda and the Nagas which finds its mythical explanation 
in the ancient fable of Kadrti and Vmata, the rival sisters, has provided an inexhaustible 
theme for Indian story up to the present day We shall often have occasion to revert to 
it in these pages 

The great collection of stories, entitled Kathdsantsdgara — a Sanskrit work of a com- 
paratively late date, but said to be based on an early work composed in Praknt — contains 
a version of the combined myth in condensed form ^ It is inserted there in the edifying 
tale of Jimutavahana, being introduced in order to explain the havoc wrought by Garuda 
jn the Naga world. On the whole, the tale as told by Somadeva agrees in substance with 
the story of the Adi-parvan There is, however, one point of difference which deserves to 
be mentioned. The colour not of the steed Uchchaih^ravas but of the Sun’s horses, is the 
matter disputed by the two sisters, and Kadru, bent on winning, “ induced her sons, the 
snakes, to defile the horses of the Sun by spitting venom over them ” This trait in itself 
would not appear to be of much importance, as variations of this kind may easily occur 
in different redactions of the same story, especially when separated by so vast a sj)a(';C of 
time as is the case here But it is very curious that in the old-Javaneso version of the 
Adz-parvan we meet with the same trait that the Nagas blacken the horse (here 
Uchchaih&avas) by means of their poison ^ 

In this cormexion we may mention that the Rape of the Soma by Oarueju is illustrated 
in a remarkable series of mne sculptured panels which decorate the back of the Javanese 
temple Chandi KSdaton.^ 

A few words may be added with regard to the curious episode of the elephant and tlie 
tortoise which are seized and devoured by the Garuda It has been conjectured that possibly 
there is some connexion between this episode, which occurs also in the Supamddhydt/a, 
and the story of the Deliverance of the Lord of Elephants or Gagendramokshaim), known 
from later epic literature,^ It seems, indeed, plausible that the ancient savage folk-talc 
illustrating the wonderful strength of the giant-bird Garuda has developed into an 
edifying legend, meant to magnify the supreme god Vishnu. 

Near the Trikuta, the story runs, there is a large lake, 100,000 yojanas m length, 
wherein hved a crocodile (graha), who once seized an elephant, chief of the herd. After 
having fought for 1,000 divine years, the elephant, being caught in dreadful snares, 

^ KatMsantsagara, xxu, 181-201, Tawnoy’s iransi,, voL i, pp, 182 f 

» Adtparwa, Oudjavaansch prozagescTinft, xutgeg, door Dr. H. H Juyjiboll, The Hague, 1900, p. 30. 

3 Those sculptures have heen jarst identified by Dr. Brandos and wore subsequently fully cUHcusHOd by 
Dr P. V. van Stem Callenfels Oudhetdlundtg Versl^ for the year, 1921, pp, 21 ff , with four plates illustrating 
the nme panels. 

* BMgavata-purdmi vm, oh. 2-3. 
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recited a stotm in honour of Vishnu, Then the supreme god, mounted on Garuda, appeared 
and rescued the elephant. The elephant and the crocodile were in reality two Gandharvas, 
Haha and Huhu by name, who had been cursed by the Muni Devala. 

The story is illustrated in a sculpture which adorns the northern niche of the famous 
Gupta temple of Dcogarh, but it is very curious that the adversary of the ‘ lord of elephants ’ 
adopts here the form of a Naga with sevenfold snakehood. This Naga, who shows the usual 
combination of a human figure and a serpent, has caught the feet of the elephant in his 
coils, while his hands are folded in adoration He is accompanied by a Nagi in the same 
posture. Evidently they arc shown in the act of worshipping the four-armed god Vishnu 
whom we notice mounted on Garurla and hovering above the two opponents ^ 

The Myth of 6esha the Woeld Seepent^ 

Eldest among the children of Kadru was the Naga Sesha who detached lumself from 
his brethren and sought refuge in penance. Brahma noticed him emaciated by asceticism 
and wearing the matted hair and bark garment of a recluse Quoth Brahma “ What doest 
thou, 6esha ? By thy hard jienance thou causest distress to mankind Tell me the wish 
that dwelleth in thy heart/’ Sesha answered : ‘‘ My brethren are all slow of understanding, 
so I cannot endure to stay with them. For this I crave thine approval. Constantly they 
hate each other like enemies, and they do not suffer Vinata and her son. Him they loathe, 
although he is greater in strength owing to the boon conferred by our father, great 
KaiSyapa Therefore, I have undertaken these austerities so that, freed from this body, 
I may not sojourn with them hereafter ” Brahma counselled him not to grieve over the 
fate of his brothers, and allowed him to choose a boon Then Sesha spake • ‘‘ This is the 
boon which I choose, 0 grandfather. May my mind ever delight in righteousness, 
tranquillity and asceticism.” Said Brahma I am pleased, Sesha, with thy self-control 
and peace of mind But act thou according to my word for the welfare of all creatures. 
This movable Earth %vith Ijcr rooks and woods, with her seas, villages, groves, and towns, 
hold her firmly, 0 fc^esha, so that she maybe immovable.” 6osha consented and the Earth 
made him an opening, which he entered, in order to support her from beneath. From that 
time onward iSesha at the command of Brahma carries the sea-girdled Earth on his head, 
encompassing her with his endless coils. 


^ Ounningham, AfiR.t vol. x, p 307, JFJurgo«H, Anctenl MonnmentBy pi 202^ For a roplica of inferior style 
also found at JDoogayh, vido ABH. for 1917- IB, part i, p. 7, pJ. i6. 

® , Adi parvan, xxxvu 
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How THE Nagas held Coxjhoil ^ 

It was under tlie auspices of their King Vasuki that the Nagas assembled in order to 
devise means whereby they might escape the cruel fate awaiting them at the Serpent 
sacrifice of King Janamejaya Vasuki, on opening the proceedings, declared “ For every 
kind of curse there exists a ‘ counter-check ’ (piatighata), but for those who arc cursed by 
their mother no deliverance can be found anyivhere ” Yet they must endeavour to prevent 
the sacrifice from being peiformed. The counsels put forward by the assembled Nagas 
were mamfold Some of them proposed that they might change themselves into Brahmins 
and beg the king not to allow the sacrifice to take place Others, pioud of their learning, 
gave advice that, after having assumed the shape of the king’s immsters, they might 
convince him that the intended oblation was fraught with great evil both here and 
hereafter 

The following expedient also was propounded Let one serpent lie deputed to bite 
the high-piiest {ujpddhjdya) versed in the ritual of the Serpent sacrifice , for without liim 
the holocaust could not be accomplished Would it not even be advisable to kill in a 
similar manner all the priests who know the ritual ? ’’ These suggestions, however, were 
discarded by the righteous and compassionate among the Nagas who pointed out that the 
murder of Brahmins was a course in no case commendable. Then it was jiroiiosed that, 
when the sacrificial fire had been kindled, they might become thunder-clouds and quench 
the fire by showers of ram It would also be possible at night to steal the ladles and other 
sacrificial implements and thus cause an obstacle. Or, peradventure, they could defile 
the prepared viands. A more violent measure it would be to appear at the sacrifice in 
hundreds and thousands and bite all present. Another expedient would be to carry oil 
King Janamejaya, while bathing, or kill him by means of a poisonous bite. Were he dead, 
the root of all evil would be cut ofi. The last proposed scheme was considered by bhe Nagas 
to be final, but it did not meet with the approval of Vasuki, who said it would be better to 
propitiate their father Ka^yapa 

At last the Naga Elapatra declared that it was useless to oppose the will of the gods. 
It had, however, been ordained that there would be an escape from the danger threatening 
the snakes Brahma himself had assured the gods that only the wicked among the Nagas 
were to perish ; the righteous among them would be saved through the intervention of 
Astika, the son of the sage Jaratkaru by a Naga-maiden, likewise named Jaratkaru, the 
sister of the serpent-king Vasuki 

This ]oyful news greatly comforted the assembled Nagas, and Vasuki ordered his 


^ MM , A.d%’;parvm, xxxva-xxxix. 
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attendants carefu]l7 to watch the sage Jaratkaru so that the serpent-lang might offer him 
his sister in marriage, as soon as the time had come. 

The Hermit J iratkaru and the Snake-siaiden Jai^-atkaru ^ 

Jaratkaru had adopted the ascetic life, and he wandered over the whole earth, visiting 
holy places and passing his days m abstinence and chastity, so that he might gam supreme 
bliss in the world to come 

But one day he beheld some pitaras or ancestral spirits hanging, head downwards, 
above a precipice and clinging to a clump of grass, of which only one halm stiU remained 
And this halm was being gnawed by a rat When the hermit, moved by compassion at 
their deplorable plight, quesLioned these dismal ghosts as to whether he could save them 
from their imminent fall by oileiing a portion and even the whole of his tapas or ascetic 
merit, he found to his dismay that they were the spirits of his own ancestors As he, their 
only descendant, had adopted the ascetic’s life and had chosen to die without offspring, 
they wore threatened with being plunged into Hell, as soon as the oblations due to the 
Manes should cease The rat whom he saw gnawing at the bundle of grass, their only 
support, was ah-devounng Time who was about to destroy him too — ^the last halm on which 
their deliverance depended. No portion, not even the w^hole of his tapas^ could save them 
He must take a wife and beget offspring. This was the only means by winch their future 
bliss could be secured. 

Jaratkaru consented to their wish. He was willing to take a wife, but he made the 
condition that the maiden whom he was to marry should bear the same name as he and 
should bo bestowed on him as an alms Besides, he did not wush to support her. When, 
after long wanderings, he failed to find a bride on account of his advanced age, in despair 
he betook himself to the wilderness and called out to all beings, moving and unmoving 
and invisible, to grant him a maiden whom he could marry on the three conditions stated 
The watchful Nagas heard his lamentation, and reported to their sovereign Vasuki what 
they had heard At once the King of Snakes took his sister, beautifully adorned, and offered 
her to the old hermit as an alms On learning that she, too, bore the name of Jaratkaru, 
and receiving the assurance that after their marriage they were to he supported by her 
brother, the Sage consented. They entered a room which the Serpent King had prepared 
for them in his palace. After they had been duly wedded, Jaratkaru warned his wife that, 
in case she were to give him any cause of displeasure, he would leave her immediately. 

The young Niiga-bride, indeed, did aU she could to please her irritable old husband. 
But one evening, while he was sleeping with his head in her lap and the solemn time for the 

^ Adhpanmf xlv-xlviiu In an abridged form the story w told in xiii-xv. 
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twilight devotion had come, she knew not what to do If she roused him from sleep, his 
anger was sure to be kindled If she allowed him to sleep on, the time for the twilight 
devotion would pass At last she decided to awaken him, but what she had dreaded 
happened. So greatly incensed was the old hermit that he at once resolved to abandon his 
newly wedded wife, and to re-assume the ascetic life Great was the dismay of the Naga- 
bride, especially because she had not yet brought forth the son who w^as to save the serpent- 
tribe from destruction What w’ould her brother say, seeing that her husband had left her 
before this aim of their union had been fulQUed ^ 

On this point, however, Jaratkaru re-assured her : There is he declared, 

0 fair one, in thy womb a son, resembling the Fire-god, who will be a sage great in 
righteousness and will master all Vedic lore ” Having said this, Jaratkaru went away 
and again practised severe austerities as before. When the time had (‘onie, liis Naga 
spouse gave birth to a son, resembling a child of the gods, who was to remove the fear of 
both his father and mother On account of the parting word of his father, There is 
he became known by the name of Astika 

The story of the two Jaratkiirus belongs to that woll-knov^m type oJ fairy talcs in 
which, two persons — ^the one human and the other supeihuman — being united in marriage, 
their union comes to an abrupt end when a condition previously made by one of the two 
parties is broken by the other In India the best-known story of this class is the ancient 
myth of Pururavas and Urva^I, which can be traced back to the period of the Jityvedu. 

From Western literature let us only quote the mediaeval folk-tale ol the fair Melusyne 
whom the nohle Eaymondin met at the “ Fontayne of Soyf ’’ and to wliom he was wedded 
on condition that on Saturday he should leave her alone without inquiring into her doings. 
After some happy years of married life, his suspicion having been roused, ho broke his 
promise and “ he sawe Melusyne within the bathe unto her navcll in forme of a woman 
kymbyng her heere, and from the navel downward in lyknes of a gretc scr])ent, the tayll 
as grete and thykb as a barell and so long it was that she made it to touche oftymes, while 
that Eaymondin beheld her, the rouf of the chambre that was right hye.” ^ This description 
of Melusyne, it will be observed, agrees very closely with the appearance of the snake- 
maidens of Indian folklore. 

Now, it IS only natural that generally it is the being of a higher ord<jr ((uther the 
bridegroom or the bride) who makes the condition. At first sight this docs not seem to be 
the case here, as it is the hermit Jaratkaru who formulates three conditions to which be 

^ Bomances of Chivalry told and illmlraled in JacmmiUt by John Aabton, popular erl., London, 1890, p. 5H. 
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adds a fourth one at the time when the bride is actually bestowed on him It should, 
however, be remembered that in Brahmanical estimation a Mum like Jaratkaru, rich in 
tapas^ is a person far superior to a simple Naga girl, whom he condescends to marry. He 
is, therefore, in a position to impose conditions, and the difference of age counts for little. 

The Brahmin Uttanka and the Serpent-ktno Takshaka 

[The story of the Brahmin Uttanka whom the Serpent-kmg robbed of the ear-rings 
which he had begged from the queen as a teacher’s fee and who penetrated into the Snake 
world where he recovered them vith the help of Indra and Agni is told twice in the 
Mahdhhdmta In the first place it forms part of that remarkable chapter which is known 
as the Paushya-parvan, and which is composed in very archaic jirose interspersed with a 
few verses, its style resembling that of the Bidhnanas The othei version occurs in the 
Ahamedfnla-panmi, the 1 1th canto of the Great Epic, and is entirely in verse The story 
as given in the Paushya-pa^i'^an may be summarized first 

The Brahmin Veda had three disciples , one of them, Uttanka by name, had given 
abundant jiroof of a right understanding of his duties towards his master. When Uttanka 
had accomplished the study of the Vedas in the house of his gam he wished to go home, and 
asked his master what fee he might give him for his teaching, so as to go free from debt. 
The master left the cboico of a teacher’s fee to his wife and the latter begged Uttaiika to 
obtain for lier the car-rings of the queen, the consort of King Paushya, so that she might 
be able to wear them herself at a religious festival wJiich was to take place on the fourth day. 

Having thus boon addressed by the teacher’s wife, Uttanka started out On his way he 
saw a bull of exceeding size, and, mounted thereon, a man likewise of exceeding size. This 
mm spoke to Uttanka . “ 0 Uttanka, cat the ordure of this bull.” Uttanka first hesitated, 
but when the giant had told him that his master had done so before, he obeyed the strange 
command 

The manner in which he obtained the ear-imgs from Paushya s queen need not be 
related hero in detail. Let us only mention that the queen, when handing over the ear- 
rings, warnc^d Uttanka to be upon his guard against the serpent-king Takshaka The 
serpent-king Takshaka,” she said, desireth these car-rings sorely.” But Uttanka told 
her not to be uneasy, as Takshaka would not be able to cause him any hurt. Thus taking 
the ear rings, he started homo. 

Now ^ on his way he saw a naked mendicant approaching, at every moment visible 

^ Adb’parmn, in. 

Tho foUowmg portion of tho story wo rondor in htoral translation. 
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and again invisible. Then Uttanka laid the ear-rings on the ground and proceeded 
to perform an ablution. 

Meanwhile, the mendicant rapidly drew near and, seizing the ear-rings, ran away, 
Uttanka, having performed his ablutions and paid homage to the gods, pursued him with 
great speed As the mendicant was not far off Uttanka seized him But on being seized, 
he abandoned that shape, and, assuming his real shape as Takshaka, suddenly entered 
a large hole in the earth, and having entered it, he went to his own abode, the World of 
Snakes Then Uttanka remembered the words of the queen, and he followed Takshaka. 
He tried to dig out the hole with his stick, but he could not While he was thus toiling 
Indra saw him He, Indra, sent his thunderbolt, saying * Go thou and oflcr aid to that 
Brahmin ’’ Then the thunderbolt entcied the stick and split the hole asunder. Uttanka 
followed it through the same hole, and having entered, he beheld the World of Snakes-— 
unbounded, filled with hundreds of palaces, pavilions, turrets and pinnacles, and covered 
with various places of play and prodigy. There he extolled the Nagas in these stanzas .— 

They that have Airavata ^ for thoir king— the Snakes, sinning forth in battle — 
are like unto thunderclouds impelled by Jightmng-attended wind. Being fair-shaped 
and multiform and weanng variegated ear-rings withal, they glow in the upper sky 
like the Sun — ^those scions of Airavata 

Many are the dwellings of the Nagas on the northern bank of Ganga . those 
great serpents, too, that dwell yonder I include in ray praise. Who would wish to move 
m the army of the sunbeams without Airavata ? Eighty-eight hundreds and twenty 
thousands [in number], the foremost among the Snakes start, when Dhritarashtra 
moveth them. 

‘‘ Whether they creep near him or whether they have gone a far way, I have 
paid homage to those whose eldest brother is Aiiavata. 

“ That King of Nagas, Takshaka, ^ whose dwclhng was formerly in Kurukshetra 
and in the Khan(Java [Forest] I lauded for the sake of the ear-rings. 

Takshaka and A^vasena, the two constant companions, dwelled in Kurukshetra 
along the river Ikshumati. 

[It is] the last-born [brother] of Takshaka, known by the name of iSrutasena, who 
dwelled in Mahadyuman,® desiiing the leadership of the Nagas , to that great one I 
must ever pay homage.’’ 

^ It appears from A,V*i via, 10, 29, that Airavata is tlio patronymic of tho Nagaraja DhyitaraUitia. 
a Of. M,M Adi'p,,ccxxvu, 4. “ Takshaka, the powerful Naga king, was not there when tho [Khan<lava] 
forest was being burnt, for he had gone to Kurukshotra.” A^vasena is tho son of Takshaka, Soo infra., p 73. 
^ Said to be the name of a tiriha 
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When he, though thus exalting the Nagas, did not obtain the ear-rings, he beheld two 
women who were weaving a weft which they had fixed upon a well-woven warp ^ And in 
that warp there were black and white threads. And he saw a twelve-spoked wheel which 
was being turned round by six youths And he saw a man and a horse beautiful to behold 
These all he extolled with the following sacred stanzas — 

‘‘ Hero three-hundred-aiid-sixty are attached to the fixed, yet ever moving wheel 
of four-and-twenty knots, and six youths turn it round This multiform warp two 
women are w'eaving, while constantly turmng the threads black and wlute, unweariedly 
turmng all creatures and the created worlds [Hail to Indra] who is the bearer of 
the tliiinderbolt and the ]>rotector of the world, w ho hath slam Vntra and Nainuchi, 
the great god w'ho donneth Ins black garments and who severeth truth from untruth 
m the wwld, wlio liestndcth his vehicle — winch is the ancient steed Vai^vanara ^ 
hoin from the w^ators— hail to him, the Lord of Creation, the Lord of the Tuple World, 
the Destroyer of Castles ” 

Then that man spake to him “ I am pleased with this thy praise. What favour 
shall I do unto thee ” He answered • May the Nagas come into my power ’’ The man 
spake to liim again . Blow tins hoisc from behind ’’ Then when the horse was being 
blown, flames of fire attend(^d with smoke spouted forth from all the openings of his body. 
Thor<^by the World of Snakes was filled with dense smoke. Then Takshaka, dismayed 
and frigUtenod by the heat of the fire, took the ear-rings and, suddenly coming forth 
from lus dwelling, said to Uttanka : “ Be pleased to take these ear-rings ’’ 

Uttanka took them from him 

Uttanka's further adventures may be briefly related. With the aid of the gods he 
came back just in time to hand over the ear-rings to Ins master’s wife, so that she might 
wear them on the festive day Ills master then explained to him which personages he 
had mot. 

The tw'o w omen w'orc Dhatar and Vidhatar. The black and white threads which they 
were weaving were the nights and the days. The twelve-spoked wiieel was the year with 
its thrcc-liunclred-and-sixty days, and the six youths who were turning it round were the 
SIX seasons. The man was Parjanya, and his horse the Eiro-god Agni. The giant whom 
Uttanka had met first was Indra, and the bull on which he was seated was Airavata, the 
lord of Nagas. Tlie ordure of the bull which he had eaten was nectar, and it was owing to 
the virtue of this food tliat lie had escaped alive from the World of the Snakes. 

After having taken leave from his gum, Uttanka went Ms way to Hastinapura, the 
residence of liing Janamejaya. Incensed at the vexation caused him by Takshaka, he was 
1 Of. ItV*, i, 304, 48. * The fire-god Agiti. 
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resolved to chastise the great Serpent with the aid of the king. He appeared at the court, 
and in glowing verses he urged Janamejaya to take revenge upon Takshaka For ifc was 
he who by his fiery bite had caused the death of the king’s father, Parikshit 

The metrical version of the story of Uttanka and the Snakes, which is found in the 
14th canto of the Mahablmata,^ differs in several respects from the older prose version of 
the Paushya-jpatvan. Here Uttanka is said to be a Brahmin of the race of Bhrigu who has 
his hermitage in the midst of the Maru desert Krishna comes to visit him, and from his 
guest he craves the favour that at his bidding clouds will appear in the desert and pour 
down refreshing ram Up to this day,” the poet says, such clouds ram in the desert 
and are known as ‘ Uttanka’s clouds ’ {Uttanlca-megha) ” The story of Uttanka's visit to 
the snake- world is as follows — 

Uttanka lived for a very long time m the house of his gn't u Gautama So great was Ins 
obedience that his master did not wish to send him home, as he had done in the case of 
his other disciples. Uttanka himself, m his zeal to serve his master, did not notice that he 
had become old and grey, until one day he broke down under tlie burden of a heavy load 
of fuel which he had fetched for the sacrificial fire Then he shed liot tears, and when his 
guru asked him the cause of his grief ho complained that hundreds and thousands of 
brahnachdnns had been allowed to return home He alone wus retained and had grown old 
in his mastei^s service Gautama then restored his youth, offered him his daughter m 
marriage, and gave him leave to go Uttanka now wished to pay his teacher’s fee, and 
Gautama’s wife, Ahalya, being asked, told him to obtain for her the jewelled ear-rings of 
Queen Madayanti, the consort of King Mitrasaha Saudasa Now Saudasa, in consequence of 
a curse, had become a canmbal, and when Uttanka appeared before him, he welcomed him 
as his proper food Uttanka, however, proffered his request and promised to return, after 
he should have obtained the ear-rings He did obtain the jewelled rings, after the Queen 
had explamed to him their miraculous power and warned him to guard them against 
Nagas and other demons who are eager to possess them The snakes, she said, would seize 
the jewel when it was put down on the ground 

Uttanka started on his journey back to his master’s hermitage. He had carefullv 
tied the precious ear-rings in his antelope’s hide. Now after some time he became hungry 
and when he saw a biha-tre^ laden with fruit, he climbed it and began plucking the fruit, 
after having hung the antelope’s hide on one of the branches. Unfortunately the hide 
containing the rings fell down. As soon as they touched the ground a snake born from the 
race of Airavata seized them and disappeared in an ant-hill. In vain Uttanka tried with 

^ M Ahamedhtka'-p , lui-lviii. 
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the aid of his stick to dig a way to the snake-world. Thirty-five days he toiled, hot with 
anger and impatience, imtil the earth could no longer stand the unbearable shocks, and 
began to quake violently. Then Indra, mounted on his chariot, came that way and saw 

He took pity on the Brahmin and explained to him that it would be quite useless to 
attempt to dig a way to the Snake-w'orld, which was at a distance of many thousands of 
yqjams. Uttanka answered that, if he did not succeed in penetrating into the Snake- 
world and get back the ear-rings, he would die on the very spot. Then Indra ordered his 
thunderbolt to enter the stick, and the earth, split asunder by the strokes of the thunderbolt, 
opened a way to the World of Snakes Along that road Uttanka entered the Snake-world 
stretching for many thousands of yojanas. It was surroimded with numerous walls made of 
gold and adorned with jewels and pearls. He saw water-tanks with crystal flights of steps 
and rivers of pure water lie saw many trees haunted by flocks of various birds ; and he 
saw the gate of that world which is five y(yanas in width and a hundred yqjcmas high. But 
although he had penetrated into the Serpent-world, Uttanka was at a loss to know how 
to recover the stolen ear-rings. Then there appeared a horse which had a tail of black and 
white hair, a copper-coloured muzzle, and eyes of the same colour that seemed to flame 
forth in splendour. This horse spake to him . “ Blow me from behind, then thou shalt 
recover the car-rings which the son of Airavata will bring thee Do not feel any disgust 
m this matter, my son, as thou hast performed the same act in the hermitage of Gautama.” 
Then Uttanka learned that the horse was the yum of his yuru, namely the Fire-god Agm, 
whom he had worshipped in the hermitage of his master and who now on that account 
was ready to assist him. He did as he had been told. At once flames of fire broke forth 
from every pore of the steed, and a dense smoke struck terror throughout the serpent world. 
The snakes, headed by Vasuki, uttered loud lamentations. Their dweUmgs obstructed by 
clouds of smoke became invisible, like woods and mountains shrouded by mist. The snakes, 
their eyes reddened with smoke, appeared, being tormented by the heat of the fire and 
wished to know what Uttanka desired. They worshipped him with hands joined in 
adoration, threw themselves down before him, and implored his pardon. And after thus 
hf>uoHTing him they brought him the divine ear-nngs. Then Uttafika, having circum- 
ambulated Agni, returned to the hermitage of Gautama and told his master all that had 
happened to him. 

The story of Uttafika, as told in the Aivamedhika-parvm, must be a later version 

that of the Paushya-pmm. It is significant that in this later version Uttafika is 
associated with Krishpa, who reveals himself to him in his divine majesty, as he had done 
before to Arjuna. It is generally assumed that those passages in which Kyishpa is extolled 
as the supreme deity belong to the final diaskeuasis of the Great Epic. We notice, further, 
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that the part of Uttahka’s gum has here been usurped by Gautama, the husband of Ahalya. 
But no reference is made to the legend of Aialya’s adultery with Indra, which forms an 
episode of the Bamdyana^ and is often alluded to in Brahmanical literature. In the present 
story Gautama and Ahalya are represented as a happy couple. It is curious that in the later 
version of the story, Uttanka is brought face to face with the man-eating king Saudasa, 
whose story is known from different sources both Brahmanical and Buddhist It may safely 
be assumed that this combination of the two tales was an afterthought. 

Finally, it should be noticed that in the secondary form of the tale the snake which 
steals the ear-nngs is not Takshaka, but a ‘ scion of Airavata \ At the same time Vasuki 
is referred to as the chief of the Nagas 

How King Parikshit was killed by the Naga Takshaka^ 

Parikshit had succeeded his grandfather, the great Pandava Arjuna as ruler of 
Hastinapura, his father Abhimanyu having been killed in the battle of Kurukshetra. 
Once when the king was hunting the wild boar, the hyaena, and the buffalo in the forests 
round his capital, it happened that a deer hit by his arrow escaped alive As this was 
considered a bad omen, the royal hunter eagerly searched in the jungle for the wounded 
animal. At last, exhausted and tormented by thirst, he came upon a holy man, i^amika 
byname, who was practising asceticism in the wilderness. The king questioned him as to 
whether he had seen the wounded deer, but the mun% having adopted a vow of silence,, 
made no answer. This roused the anger of the king, and, as he happened to see a dead snake 
lying there, he picked it up with the curved end of his bow and flung it round the neck of 
the ascetic. The holy man, having completely subdued his passions, paid no heed to the 
offence, and the king returned to the capital. 

Now the mum had a son, Sringin by name, of a very violent temper and difficult to 
propitiate. The young man was absent when the incident occurred, but he heard from one 
of his comrades in what manner his aged father had been insulted by the king. At once ho 
flew into a passion, and, taking water into his hand, he pronounced this terrible curse : 

Because that sinful kmg, despising the twice-born and bringing disgrace upon the race 
of Kuru, hath hung a dead snake on the shoulders of my aged father while engaged in 
austerities, therefore the Lord of Snakes, Takshaka, that poisonous serpent filled with 
magic potency, and urged on by the power of my word, will lead him on the seventh day 
to the abode of Yama, the god of death.’’ 

^ M.JBh,,Adup,fX\-idm, An inferior rendering of the same story is found Inihe Bh&gavala 

1 , 3cvni, 24-^0, the first portion of the saga is related, but here Panhshit has booome a devout Vaishnava. For 
a modem version current m the folklore of Central India, cf. I7id» Ant»^ vol, xxvni (1899), pp, 193 H. 
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When SriDgin told his father, in what terrible manner he had taken revenge for the 
insult offered by the king, the aged ascetic rebuked his son for his rashness. As, however, 
the word of a Brahmin is never spoken in vain, the curse pronounced could not be revoked. 
All that could be done was to warn the king of the danger which threatened him. The 
aged ascetic dispatched one of his disciples, Gauramukha by name, to Hastinapura. 
On hearing the evil-boding message King Parikshit vas not a little alarmed, but the con- 
sciousness of the sin committed caused him greater torment than the prospect of his 
imminent death. When Gauramukha had gone he held council with his ministers and 
devised all possible means for his own safety He caused a palace to be built resting on one 
pillar, and, seated therein, he discharged his kingly duties Physicians and Brahmins 
versed in spells were in attendance, and healing herbs were held in readmess. Careful 
watch was kept, so tliat not even tlie wind could enter the King’s abode. 

When the sevontli day had come, the Sage Ka^yapa started on his way to minister unto 
the king. He had heard that on that day Takshaka would lead the king to the abode of 
Yama, and he wished to heal lum, when bitten by the Lord of Snakes, so as to gain both 
merit and wealth. On the way he was met by Takshaka, who, having assumed the shape 
of an old Brahmin, asked him whither ho was going and what he wished to do. Said 
Ka^yapa : “ Takshaka, chief among serpents, will to-day burn by his fire King Parikshit, 
sprung of the race oC Kuru. I go quickly, my friend, to heal him, when bitten by that 
Lord of Snakes, whose fire is like unto that of Agm.’’ Then Takshaka said : ‘‘ I am that 
Takshaka, 0 Brahmin, I shall burn the Ruler of the Earth Turn back, for thou canst not 
heal whatsoever hath been bitten by me.” Kafyapa answered : I shall heal the King, 
when ho hath been bitten by thee ; such is my purpose, strengthened by the power of 
my knowledge.” ^ 

Takshaka spake : ‘‘ If thou hast power to heal that which hath been bitten by me, 
then quicken tliis tr<io bitten by me, 0 Ka^yapa Show the uttermost power of thy speUa 
and exert thyself * this banyan-tree I shall bite before thine eyes, 0 best of twice-born,” 
Quoth Ka^yapa : ‘‘ 0 Lord of Snakes, bite this tree, if such be thy desire. I shall quicken 
it, when bitten by thee, 0 Serpent.” 

Then Takshaka bit the banyan-tree, and the tree, bitten by the snake and pervaded 
by his poison, flamed up on every side Again the Lord of Snakes challenged the Brahmin 
to revive the tree, wliich had been turned into ashes. But Ka^yapa gathered the ashes into 
a heap. First he produced a sprout, then two loaves, then twigs and branches, and thus 

^ As has been montionecl before. Brahma has endowed Kai^yapa. tho progenitor of the gotra of the 
Kai^yapas, with tho knowledge of antidotes against snako-poiaon {vishahan v%dya). Of. supra, p, 51. 
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brought the whole tree back to life. Said Takshaka '' No great marvel is it that thou, 
0 best among twice-boin, canst destroy the poison of me and my kind Desirous of what 
profit doest thou go thither ^ Whatsoever firuit thou wishest to win from that best of 
princes, I shall give thee that fruit, however di£5cult to attain As the King hath been 
overwhelmed by a Brahmin’s curse, and the days of his life are exhausted, therefore 
0 priest, the success of thy exertions is doubtful. Yea, thy shining glory, which is renowned 
in the three worlds, will be darkened like the hot-rayed sun, bereft of its splendour ” Then 
Ka^yapa made answer ‘‘ Desirous of wealth I go thither , do thou give it to me, 0 
Serpent. Then I will turn hack, having obtained it as my own substance ” Said Takshaka : 

As much wealth as thou desirest fiom the king, and even more than that, I will give thee. 
Turn back, 0 best of Brahmins ” Then Kasyapa, recognizing through his divine insight 
that the king’s span of life was at its end, turned back, and Takshaka pursued las journey 
to Hastinapura 

On the way he learned that the king was being protected by means of poison-kiUing 
spells and charms So it was necessary for him to use a stratagem He caused some of his 
Nagas to assume the appearance of hermits and charged them in that semblance to go to 
the royal court and offer frmt, water, and darbJia grass to the king King Parikshit 
graciously accepted the gift, and, after the feigned ascetics had been dismissed, he spake to 
his assembled ministers and friends * Now eat with me these sweet fruits which liave 
been brought by the hermits.” Then, urged on by Fate and by the word of the muni, 
he began to eat the fruits Now in the fruit which the king himself had taken there was a 
little worm black-eyed and copper-coloured The king took it, and, addressing his 
mimsters, he spake . “ The sun is setting , now there is for me no fear of poison. May the 
word of the mum become true and let this worm, having become Takshaka in name, bite 
me Thereby, forsooth, I shall have escaped the curse.” Thus speaking and applying the 
worm to his neck, he laughed loud, bereft of his senses at the approach of Death, Even 
while he still laughed, the King was seized by Takshaka — ^for it was he who was concealed 
m the fruit. Takshaka, the Lord of Snakes, enveloped the king in his coils, and, roaring 
with a mighty sound, he bit the ruler of the earth. Seeing the king encircled by the Naga, 
and hearing that awful sound, the ministers, in utter dismay, wailed loud and fled in all 
directions. Seized with terror, they saw the prodigious Naga, the King of Serpents, moving 
through the air and drawing, as it were, a red Ime in the sky The house, being enveloped 
by the fire which was produced by the poison of the Serpent, broke forth in flames and the 
King feU, as if stricken by hghtning. 
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The Serpent Sacripice ^ 

When King Janamejaya had learnt from his ministers the ghastly tale of his father’s 
death he resolved to take revenge upon Takshaka and his tribe. He vowed that he would 
celebrate a serpent sacrifice, and inquired from his priests whether they knew any rite 
by which Takshaka could be compelled to throw himself in the sacrificial fire The 
Brahmins answered him that they did know the rites of the serpent sacrifice which of old 
had been instituted by the gods for the sake of the king himself and which could be 
performed by him alone Then King Janamejaya deemed his revenge certain, and ordered 
the sacrificial implements to be brought. 

Tie priests, after measuring off the place for sacrifice as prescribed in the ritual, 
consecrated the king so that he nught gain the desired object of the oblation But while 
the sviradhdra was preparing the jdace of sacrifice, he noticed certain signs which betokened 
that the great iitc would not be brought to an end owing to the interference by a Brahmin. 
The King, therefore, issued strict orders to the doorkeeper that on no account was any 
unknown person to be admitted. Now the priests proceeded to perform the rites of the 
serpent sacrifice, and, when they had kindled the sacrificial fire, the snakes were seized 
with terror Compelled by the powerful spell, the serpents came from every side, quivering 
and lussmg and cuihng round one another with head and tail, and hurled themselves into 
the blazing flames. They were white, black, and dark blue, old and young, and they 
produced sounds of various kinds. Some were a mile in length, others not larger than a 
cow’s ear. Some were swift like steeds, and others huge-bodied like unto elephants. In 
hundreds and thousands, in myriads and miJhons, they were drawn irresistibly towards the 
fire, in winch they found a certain death. Thus the curse pronounced upon her disobedient 
sons by Kadru, the Mother of Snakes, was fulfilled 

Now Takshaka, as soon as he learnt that King Janamejaya had been consecrated for 
the sacrifice, had sought shelter in the abode of Indra. He entreated the chief of the gods 
to afford him protection and to save him from destruction. Indra spake to him : Thou 
needcst not be afraid, 0 Takshaka, Lord of Snakes, of this serpent sacrifice. Brahma 
hath been propitiated by me before on thy behalf ; therefore thou needest not fear. Dispel 
the fever from thy mind.” 

Thus comforted, the best of snakes dwelt joyfully in the abode of Indra. But the 
Serpent King Vasuki was seized with dismay and grief, when he saw his retinue steadily 
waning, as the Nagas were turajiling incessantly into the sacrificial flames. Rear feH upon 
him, and with trembling heart he spoke to his sister : ‘'My limbs, 0 fair one, are burning, 


* xlix-lvm. 
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and I distinguish no longer the regions of the sky. I sink under the burden of bewilderment 
and my heart quaketh. My sight wandereth sorely and my heart is torn asunder. Now, 
truly, shall I too fall unwilhngly into the blazing fire. Eor this sacrifice of Parikshit’s son 
is held because the King strives after our destruction Surely I, too, shall have to go to the 
abode of the Lord of the Dead Now the occasion hath come wherefore thou, my sister, 
hast been betrothed by me to Jaratkaru Save us and our km. Astika, indeed, 0 thou 
best among serpent-dames, will ward off this holocaust So Brahma himself hath told me 
Therefore, beloved sister, speak thou to thy dear son, who, though young in years, is 
honoured by the aged, and entreat him, who knoweth the Veda well, for the dehverance 
of me and my servants ” 

Then Jaratkaru, the sister of the serpent king, summoned her son and told him how 
Kadru had cursed her children, and how she herself had been given in marriage to the hermit 
Jaratkaru so that her son born from their umon might save the Nagas from dire destruction. 
This Brahma himself had declared when, after the churning of the ocean, Vasuki had 
begged the gods for their protection as a reward for his help in the winmng of the nectar. 
Thus called upon now to fulfil that purpose of her marriage, her son, Astika, at once 
consented. He went to his maternal uncle and, imparting to him, as it were, new life, he 
spake to him . I shall save thee, 0 Vasuki, Chief of Serpents, from that curse, 0 great 
being. It 18 the truth that I am speaking to thee Be thou of good comfort, 0 Naga , for 
thou needest not be afraid I shall strive, 0 king, that thou mayest gain bliss. My voice 
hath never uttered an untruth, even when I have spoken without restraint, far less in 
serious matters. I shall go to Kling Janamejaya, who hath been consecrated for the sacnfice, 
and I shall propitiate him w-ith auspicious words, 0 my uncle, so that the sacrifice of the 
king may cease. Put thy faith wholly in me, 0 Lord of Snakes, great in understanding ; 
thy mind will not be disappointed in me ” In this manner Astika comforted his uncle, 
while takmg on hinaself the fever of his heart. Then he wont quickly and reached the 
place of Janamejaya’s great sacrifice, which was full of priests, resembling the sun in 
splendour But when he wished to enter he was kept back by the doorkeepers. Then 
Astika extolled the king of unbounded glory, he lauded the sacrificing priests and the other 
Brahmins who were present, and, last of all, he praised Agm, the god of Eire. 
King Janamejaya he extolled above aU. the ancient rulers of the earth who had made 
themselves famous by their hecatombs. 

Highly pleased by Astika's praise, the king spake to the assembled Brahmins: 
“ Although a youth, this one speaketh like an old man ; not a youth, but an old man he 
IS deemed by me. I wish to give him a boon ; concede it to me, 0 ye priests.*’ But the 
sacrificing priests declared that a Brahmin, though he be young, must indeed be honoured 
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by kings, yet first of all Takshaka must be compelled to approach the fire. When they 
informed the king that Takshaka had sought shelter in the abode of Indra, and that the 
god had promised him protection, Janamejaya, incensed in wrath, urged them to cause 
not only Takshaka but India himself to fall in the sacrificial fire. Induced by the royal 
word, the sacrificers exerted themselves to the utmost and used their most pow'exful 
spells. Then Indra himself, mounted on his celestial chariot, appeared in the sky, praised 
by all the gods and followed by thunderclouds and by spirits of the air and hosts of heavenly 
nymphs Takshaka had concealed himself within the folds of India’s mantle, and trembled 
with fear. The priests again cited the Naga by means of their powerful charms Even 
Indra, seeing that holocaust, was seized by terror, and, leaving Takshaka to his fate, he 
returned to liis celestial abode. When Indra had gone, Takshaka senseless with fear, was 
drawn irresistibly by the power oi the mantras towards the blazing flames. 

The priests spake to the king ' “ Here cometh Takshaka speedily into thy power, 

0 king. The mighty roar is heard ot him roaring with terrifying sound. Abandoned by the 
Bearer of the Thunderbolt, verily the Naga tumbloth from the celestial vault, his body 
dropping by the magic spells Whirling through the air, he cometh bereft of his senses, 
the Lord of Snakes, hissing his violent hissings.” 

Now King Janamejaya, deeming his aim fulfilled, spake to Astika : ‘‘ 0 worthy youth, 

1 grant thee a boon deserving of thy unbounded greatness. Choose, and whatsoever wish 
there dwcUctli in thy heart I will give it thee, even though it were ungivable/’ Then, at 
the very moment when Takshaka was about to fall m the fire, Astika answered : ** If thou 
givest me a boon, it is this I choose, 0 Janamejaya. Let this thy sacrifice cease, and may the 
snakes be saved.” Upon these words the son of Pankshit, not overpleased, said to Astika : 

Gold, silver, and kme and whatsoever else thou likest, let me give thee that as a boon, 
0 priest, but let not my sacrifice cease.” Astika answered • Gold, silver, and kine I 
do not choose from thee, 0 king. May this thy sacrifice cease : hail to the race of our 
mother.” In vain the king endeavoured to persuade Astika to choose some other boon, 
until at last the assembled priests advised the King , Let the Brahmin attain his wish.” 
Thus Takshaka was saved. 

[Asbika obtained as a boon from thcNugas that the recital of his story shall free men 
from the danger of snakes.] 

How THE Boy Bhimasena was Hbauex) of Poison by the NIoas ^ 

After the five sons of Panju had received the sacraments prescribed by the Veda, 
they grew up in their ancestral home together with the sons of Dhritarashtra. When 

^ M,Bh f Adi~p^, oxxvm, 14-cxxjx. 
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playing with their cousins they excelled in all boyish games. In running, seizing a 
prize, eating and wresthng, Bhimasena, the second of the five brothers, overcame aU the 
sons of Dhntarashtra. With little effort he alone gained the mastery over them aU He seized 
them by the hair, and puUing them down by force, he dragged them along the ground 
so that they screamed as their knees, heads, and shoulders were bruised When they were 
bathing he clasped his arms round ten boys at the same time, and plunging into the water 
kept them under, not letting them go until they were almost dead When they had chmbed 
a tree to pluck the fruit Bhimasena kicked the tree so violently that it shook and the 
frightened boys came tumbhng down together with the fruit In their sports and exercises 
they could never overcome WoH-belly Thus contending with his cousins, Bhima acted 
not in mahce, but Duryodhana, the eldest son of Dhntarashtra, on seeing Bhimasena’s 
irresistible strength, showed his evil mind. In his infatuation and greed of power he con- 
ceived the thought . This ‘ Wolf-belly ^ the middle-born son of Kunti, who standeth 
first in strength, must be overcome by deceit As long as he hveth and is in possession of 
his great strength and courage he alone contendeth with us all Now when he is asleep 
in the urban garden we will throw him into the Ganges. Then alter laying hands upon his 
younger brother and upon the first-born Yudhishthira and throwing them into custody, 
I shall rule the earth ’’ 

Having thus resolved, the evil Duryodhana constantly looked for an opportunity 
to foil the noble Bhima In a garden on the bank of the Ganga he caused beautiful pavihons 
and tents to be erected, and had aU lands of dainty food prepared by skilled cooks. Then 
he invited his cousins to amuse themselves with ‘‘water-sport together with his brothers 
at that delightful spot. Yudhishthira accepted the invitation, and beth Kauravas and 
Pandavas drove out from the city mounted on chariots and elephants. Having reached 
the garden they disported themselves in the shade of the blossonung trees and in the water. 
But while they were partaking of the food which had been prepared for them, the evil- 
minded Duryodhana, having nectar in his tongue but a dagger in his heart,’’ stealthily 
threw halakufa poison in the meat which he himself served up for Bhima. The latter, 
being without any suspicion, took the food, and Duryodhana, that basest of men, 
inwardly laughing, deemed his object attained At the end of the day, wlion they were 
tired of their sports, they all went to sleep. But the powerful Bhima, who had exerted 
himself more than the others and was overcome by fatigue, fell asleep in a pavilion built 
over the bank of the river, where he could enjoy the fresh wind. Now his body, which 
was pervaded by the poison, became stiff and motionless like a corpse. Then Duryodhana 
bound him with bonds made of creepers and dropped him into the river. Being insensible, 
the son of Pandu sank to the bottom of the water, where he came down heavily in the abode 
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of the Nagas, threatemng to crush the little Naga children. Then a number of very 
venomous Nagas gathered and bit Bhima violently with their large poison-clotted fangs. 
But when he was bitten by them, the hdlaLuta-^oisoTi^ being vegetable, was killed by the 
serpent’s poison, being animal (sthdvaram jangamena) ^ The fangs of those snakes, even 
where they bit the vital parts, did not pierce his skin, so massive was that broad-chested 
youth Then the son of Kunti woke up, tore his fetters asunder, and smote the snakes so 
that several were killed. Those that escaped repaired to Vasukt, and spake to the King of 
Snakes, who equals Indra “ That man, 0 Lord of Nagas, having been bound, was cast 
into the water, and it seemeth to us that he must have drunk poison We found him 
insensible, but as soon as he had been bitten by us he woke up, and, having recovered 
consciousness, he tore las fetters and smote us. Tliou must know this man of long arms.” 
Then Vasuki, followed by the Nagas, went and saw the long-armed Bhima of terrible 
prowess Aryaka, too, the great-grandfather^of Pntha (Kunti) saw him, and, recogmzing 
him as the daughter’s son of his daughter’s son, he embraced him and pressed him to his 
bosom. Then the Lord of Nagas, the glorious Vasuki, was well pleased and spake to Aryaka : 

What favour shall I do unto him ^ Shall I give him great wealth, a multitude of jewels 
and other riches ^ ” But the Naga answered : What boots him a multitude of wealth 1 
Let the boy drink elixir from the cup which containeth the strength of a thousand Nagas. 
Give him as much as he can drink.” Vasuki consented, and Bhima, seated facing east, 
drank the elixir under the benediction of the Nagas. He quaffed the cup in one draught, 
the powerful son of Pandu, and m the same manner he quaffed eight cups more Then the 
long-arnicd Bhirnasena rested on a divine couch of ivory provided by the Nagas, and took 
his ease, that Tamcr-of-his-Poes 

On the eighth day the son of Pandu awoke from his sleep, the ehxir having been com- 
pletely digested, so that now he was possessed of immeasurable strength. The snakes 
carefully waited upon him and spake to him : As thou, long-armed hero, hast drunk 
the powerful elixir, therefore thou art now possessed of the strength of a myriad of Nagas 
and wilt be irresistible m battle Go thou now to thy house, having bathed in celestial water. 
Thy brothers suffer pain without thee, 0 Bull among the Kurus.” Then he bathed, the long- 
armed hero, and put on wliite garments and a wreath, and after performing m the abode 
of the Naga auspicious rites, become great of strength by means of poison-kilhng herbs of 
exquisite fragrance, he partook of most excellent viands given by the Nagas. Honoured 
by the Snakes and hailed with benedictions, the hero, bedecked with celestial ornaments, 

* 01. Su^ruta, Ayurveda (Calcutta, 1835-6), vol. u, p. 251, 1. 10, sthd^vaiaifi jangarnaTfi catva dvivtdJiafjfi 
vt iam uryale* 

* It ifl not clear whothor Aryaka is supposed to be KuntS’s grandfather or great-grandfather. 
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took leave of the Naga, and with joyful mind departed from the World of Serpents 
(Ndgaloha) — that Tamer-of-his-Foes Being thrown up from the water by the Naga, the 
lotus-eyed son of Pandu was placed again in the same woodland and the Nagas disappeared 
before his eyes 

Then Bhimasena returned to his home, where he was received with great ]oy by his 
mother and his brothers, who had suftered great anxiety on his account. When afterwards 
his mahcious cousin tried again to poison him by means of Idlaluta poison, it had no effect 
whatsoever on him and he absorbed it without harm 

Arjuna and Ul0pI ^ 

When the long-armed Arjuna, the glory of the Kauravas, went forth, he was followed 
by many great Brahmins versed in the knowledge of the Veda, by mendicants and other 
holy men Attended by these and many other companions, the son of Pandu went forth 
hke Indra surrounded by the Maruts. He saw beauteous woods and lakes and rivers and 
seas and countries and holy places of pilgrimage. Thus he reached Gangadvara and there 
he made his halting-place Now hsten to the wonderful deed that the best of the Pandus 
there accomplished, he the pure of heart. While the son of Kunti and the Brahmins were 
halting there, the priests proceeded to offer up the fire-sacrifice When the sacnficial fires 
had been kindled and were blazing on both river-banks, Gangadvara was rendered exceeding 
beautiful by that throng of virtuous and holy men, who were piously making their 
ablutions. Arjuna, that Bull among the Pandavas, also descended to the River Ganges. 
When, after performing his ablutions and satisfying the ancestral spirits, he wished to come 
up from the water and to perform the fire-sacrifice, the long-armed hero was drawn away 
into the water by the Naga king’s daughter Ulupi, moved by love. There in the highly 
praised abode of the Naga Kauxavaya, the devout son of Pandu saw a fire. There he 
accomplished the sacrifice, Arjuna the son of Kunti, and the Fire-god, being worshipped 
by him with sacrifice undauntedly, was pleased. After having accomplished the fire- 
sacrifice, the son of Kunti turned to the daughter of the Naga king and spake, almost 
laughing : What rashness is this, 0 shy one, which thou hast done, 0 fair one ^ And what 
country is this, 0 thou of good fortune, and who art thou and whose daughter ? ” Ulupi 
answered : Born in the race of Airavata is the Serpent, bight Kauravya. Of him I 
am the daughter,^ 0 king, a serpent-maiden Ulupi by name. When I saw thee, 0 Tiger 
among men, come down to the river for thy ablutions, I became moved by Kandarpa, 
the god of love. Me, pining with love for thy sake, 0 son of Kuru, and not wishing any 

1 ALBKf Adi-p , ocxiv. 

* Elsewhere ( Ftm to j?., u, 14) Ulupi is called the sister of VSsuki. 
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other man, thou must now make glad by gmng thyself to me, 0 guiltless one.” Said 
Arjuna : The King of Justice (Yudhishthira) hath enjoined upon me to practise chastity 
duiing a peiiod of twelve years, and I am not my own master. Yet I am anxious to fulfil 
thy wish, 0 creature of the waters No untruth whatsoever hath ever been spoken by me 
at any time Let me then act in such manner, 0 Serpent-maid, that I may speak no untruth 
and yet fulfil thy wish, and at the same time not neglect my duty ” Ulupi said : ‘‘ I know 
why thou wanderest over the earth and why thy elder brother hath enjoined thee to practise 
this life of chastity. When you married the daughter of Drupada you made a pact that 
whosoever of you sliould visit her while belonging to another should be condemned to 
practise cliastity m the wilderness for twelve years Thou hast, therefoie, been bamshed 
for the sake of Hraupadi and thou hast acted iightcousiy. But thou must also protect the 
afflicted, 0 long-eyed one, and in protecting me thou actesi iighteously. For it is right 
that thou shouldst save my life by answering my love If thou refusest my love, thou wilt 
cause my death. Jiy granting me life, 0 long-armed one, thou wilt practise the highest 
righteousness I have turned towards thee Jor protection, 0 best of men, for thou ever 
gives! shelter to tlie distressed and helpless Now I came for protection and I cease not to 
weep for grief. Out of love I entreat thee : lulfil then my wish and grant my desire by 
giving thyself to me ” 

Thus addressed by the daughter of the Lord of Serpents, the son of Kunti, for the sake 
of righteousness, did as she bade him. The glorious hero spent that night in the abode of 
the Naga, and, when the sun had risen, he left the palace of Kauravya ; and when ho had 
returned with her to Gangadvara, the good Ulupi left him and went to her own dweflmg, 
after bestowing upon him a gift, that he should always be invincible in the water, and all 
creatures of the water should bo m his power. 

In the BMslma-parvan ^ it is related that Arjuna had a son, Iravant, born from the 
daughter-in-law of the Nagaraja.^ 

Being without offspring, she had been given by Airavata (to Arjuna ?), her [first] 
husband having been killed by Suparna. Arjuna took her for his wife, as she was over- 
powered by love. Thus Arjuna’s son was born paraJeshetre, This son grew up m 
the Nagaloka guarded by his mother, but was rejected by his maternal uncle® out of 
hostility towards his father Arjuna. He went to Indraloka on learning that Arjuna was 


^ BhUhma^p,, xc. 

* The Comm. «ays that t!ie Nagaraja is Airavata. But Adi'‘P4, coxiv, 3 8, she calls herself the daughter of 
Kauravya, who is born in the race of Airavata. Cf. also Aivam-p,, Ixxxi, 23. 

® The Comm says that ihiH pittivya is Asvasona, but Jacobi m hw Index (s. tJlfipi) calls her Witwe 
A^vasona’a Asvasona is mentioned in the Fmahya-patvan as the son of Takshaka. 
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there. There he saluted his father and made himself known * I am Iravant, may it 
please thee ; I am thy son, 0 Lord ’’ Arjuna embraced his son and led him into Indra’s 
palace. He asked Iravant to render him assistance at the time of battle, and Iravant 
consented Therefore he appeared at Kurukshetra. 

Alter having shown great prowess, he was killed by the Rakshasa, Alambusha 
Arshyasringi, Both used mdyd Iravant was surrounded by Nagas, the race of his mother. 
He himseH assumed the shape of the serpent Ananta But Alambusha assumed the shape 
of a Suparna and devoured the Nagas Then he slew Iravant with the sword. His head 
with diadem and ear-rings fell 

In the AivamedJiika-parvan,'^ the Serpent-daughter XJlupi again appears. 

Arjuna had a son, named Babhruvahana, by Chitrangada the daughter of 
Chitravahana After her father’s death, he succeeded him as king of Mampura. Now, when 
Yudhishthira had resolved to perform a horse-sacnficc or ahamedJia and Arjuna at the 
head of an army was following the sacrificial horse, he happened to come to 
Mampura. As soon as Babhruvahana learnt that his father had arrived, he came to meet 
him courteously. But Arjuna taunted him, saying that he showed great ignorance of the 
laws of chivalry {Ishatradharma), as he received his father thus meekly, where he ought to 
have opposed the intruder arms in hand Now, while Babhruvahana stood hesitating, 
the Serpent-daughter Ulupi, understanding what was happemng, split the earth and made 
herself known to Babhruvahana in the following words • Learn thou that I am thy 
mother, Ulupi the Serpent-daughter. Do according to my word, 0 son , it shall be the 
supreme law for thee Fight thy father who is all eager for fighting For in that manner 
he will undoubtedly be pleased with thee ” Thus urged by his mother, Babhruvahana 
made ready for battle. He girded on his golden armour, donned his glittering helmet, 
and mounted his good chariot hung with a hundred quivers and drawn by horses swift 
as thought. Raising his standard — a golden lion — he went forth to fight the son of Kunti. 
First he ordered his men to seize the sacrificial horse, and Arjuna, seeing the horse seized, 
rejoiced in his heart at his son’s prowess Then there was a terrible encounter between 
father and son At last Babhruvahana hit his father in the heart with one of his sharp- 
pointed arrows Arjuna fell, but Babhruvahana, seeing his father slain by his own hand, 
fell into a swoon Then Chitrangada, seeing that both her husband and her son had fallen, 
appeared on the battlefield weeping and trembhng. She spake to Uliipl : Lo, Ulupi, 
our husband lying slain in battle by my son because of thee.” She implored her to bring 
Arjuna back to life and declared that she would seek death by fasting unless she saw her 


^ M Bh, iham-p , Ixxix-lxxxi. 
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tusband restored to life Then Babhruvaliana recovered consciousness, and seeing his 
mother seated near his father’s body, he broke out in lamentations, and solemnly averred 
that he, too, would die by starvation. 

Now Ulupi thought of the life-restoring j ewel which is the ultimate resort of the Snakes, 
She took it and said to Babhruvahana . “ Stand up, my son, and grieve not Arjuna hath 
not been conquered by thee. Invincible by man he is and likewise invincible by the gods 
and even by Indra It is a magical illusion which I have shown for the sake of the Lord of 
men, thy glorious father Anxious to know the strength of thee, his son, in battle had he 
come Therefore, son, thou hast been urged by me to fight Do not reproach thyself with 
even the slightest sin. He is a holy being, a great spirit primeval, eternal and imperishable. 
Not even Indra can conquer him in battle, 0 son This celestial jewel I have brought, 
0 Prince of men, which ever brings dead Naga chiefs back to life. Place it on the breast 
of thy father, and thou wilt see the son of Kunti restored to life ” Babhruvahana did as 
she bade him Being touched with the j ewel, Arj un a arose as from a long sleep and embraced 
his son. 

Seeing Ulupi and Chitrangada on the battlefield, he was seized with wonderment. 
Then the former explained to him that all had happened for his own welfare As he had 
caused Bhishma to be slain contrary to the laws of chivalry, he had loaded himself with 
heavy sin and would certainly have gone down to hell, had this sin not been previously 
expiated Moreover, the Vasus had cursed him, but they had also indicated this means of 
atonement, that Arjuna should be slain by his own son. This having now come to pass, 
his sin had been expiated. 

Arjuna rejoiced greatly and invited Babhruvahana to be present at the great horse- 
sacrifice together with his two mothers.^ 

In the last canto but one of the Great Epic ^ it is related how the five Pandavas and 
their spouse Draupadi leave Hastinapura to become hermits. The citizens and the women 
of the palace accompany them some distance and then return to the city. The serpent- 
daughter Ulupi entered the Ganga and Chitrangada went to Manipura, whilst the other 
‘ mothers ’ remained with the young king Parikshit. 

Abjuna and A^vaseita, the Son of Takshaka ® 

Agni, the Fire-god, had often attempted to devour the Khandava Forest ; but Indra 
protected it, because it was inhabited by his friend, the Naga Takshaka. Whenever Agni 

^ It IS meutioned (taxvux, 2) that Chitrangada and Ulupi {Kauravyasyatmajd) appear at the horse- sacrifice 
and greet Pyitha and Krishna (i e. Draupadi). 

* MahdprastMniha ’^ , i, 27. 

^ Adlop , OOX3P11-COX3CVII. 
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endeavoured to burn it down, Indra sent heavy showers of rain At last Brahma granted 
the Eire-god his wish, but when Agni had set the wood on jGbre, the creatures who hved 
therein exerted themselves to the utmost to extinguish the flames. Elephants in hundreds 
and thousands quickly carried water in their trunks and poured it upon the conflagration. 
Many-headed Nagas in the vicimty of the fire sent forth a mass of water from their heads. 
In the same manner other creatures combated the fire with the aid of various implements 
Seven times the fiire broke forth in flames, seven times it was quenched 

Then the angry Agni betook himself again to Brahma and complained that his 
xertions were all in vain Brahma, having pondered a while, declared that the Fire-god 
would succeed, if he secured the help of Nara and Narayana who had been born on earth 
as Ar]una and Krishna When again Agni had set the forest on fire, they would ward off 
all the forest-creatures, yea, even Indra himself Now Agni solicited the assistance of the 
two heroes. Arjuna declared that they were willing to help him, but in an undertaking of 
such magnitude the use of divine weapons was indispensable Agm, therefore, procured 
the bow Gandiva with two inexhaustible quivers, as well as the divine chariot with the 
white horses and the monkey standard Armed with such superhuman weapons, they would 
be able to fight the Rakshasas, Pi^achas, Daityas, and Nagas who haunted the Khandava 
Forest. 

Now the Fire-god assumed his fiery shape and began to burn down the Forest. 
Enveloped by flames, it resembled Mount Meru struck by the rays of the radiant sun. The 
creatures of the wood tried to escape in all directions, but Arjuna and Krishna, having 
taken their stand on both sides of the forest, slaughtered them by hundreds and thousands. 
The flames rose to the heaven and caused dismay among the celestials Then, Indra, 
warned by the gods, went forth to save the Khandava Forest, and, covering the sky with 
a multitude of chariots of various forms, he, the Lord of the gods, began to rain. The 
clouds, urged on by the king of the Devas, poured down heavy showers on Khandava. 
But owing to the terrible glow the rain-drops dried up in the air and did not even reach the 
conflagration. The angry Indra again and again sent down masses of water from huge 
clouds and the forest looked terrible, enveloped in fire, rain, and smoke and filled with 
thunder and ]ightnmg. 

While Indra was thus pounng down, Arjuna warded off the water by means of a showier 
of arrows shot from his heavenly bow. The whole Edia^dava Forest he enveloped with his 
darts, like the Moon shrouding it in mist. No living being could escape, as the sky was 
obscured by the arrows of Arjuna Now Takshaka, the Serpent-king great in strength, 
was not there, when the wood was burning, for he had gone to Kurukshetra. A^vasena, 
the powerful son of Takshaka, was there , he laboured fiercely to escape from the fire. 
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He could not go out, obstructed by Arjuna’s bolts , his mother, the Serpent-daughter, saved 
him by swallowing him. First she gulped down his head, and while still swallowing his 
tail, she rushed out wishing to save her son In her course the son of Pandu pierced her head 
with a sharp arrow and Indra saw her. Wishing to save him, the Bearer of the Thunderbolt 
stunned the son of Pandu by a squall of wind and in the meantime A^vasena escaped 
Seeing this terrible guile, Ar]una, deceived by the Naga, cursed in his wrath the crooked 
serpent : Thou shalt be without a support ” ^ 

At the time when the great battle of Kurukshetra had been raging for several days, 
there was a terrible encounter between Arjuna and Kama, the great hero of the Kauravas.^ 
Now, as by the violent shocks caused by chariots, horses, and elephants the earth split 
asunder, the Naga Asvasena sleeping in the Nether World (Pdtdla) woke up. He was the 
same who had escaped from the conflagration of the Klandava Forest Eemembering his 
former feud with Arjuna, the angry Serpent appeared on the surface of the earth, and, 
seeing his enemy engaged in a frightful contest with so dangerous an adversary as Kama, 
he thought . Now hath the time come to revenge my injuries upon the evil-minded son 
of KuntI ’’ 

Thus thinking, he assumed the shape of an arrow and entered the qmver of Karija, 
At that moment Arjuna and Kama were covering the sky with showers of arrows, so that 
the light of the day was obscured. Now Kama laid on his bow that terrible, foe-slaying, 
flaming arrow, snake-mouthed and polished, which he had kept for a long time for the son 
of Kunti and put away in sandal powder resting m a quiver of gold. When the Naga- 
arrow was placed on the bow the whole sky broke forth in flames, frightful thunderbolts 
fell down in hundreds, and the gods which guard the quarters of the sky uttered cries of 
lamentation. 

Kama himself did not know that the Naga had entered the arrow by the power of 
magic (yoga-balena). The arrow shot from the bow-string by Kama’s hand blazed like fire, 
while it pierced the air. But Krishna,® seeing that flaimng bolt, quickly pressed down the 
chanot with his foot without effort, so that it sank somewhat into the earth and the moon- 
hght-coloured horses fell on their knees. At this deed loud shouts of exultation resounded 
in the sky, heavenly voices were heard, and a shower of celestial flowers fell down. The 
arrow struck Arjuna’s diadem decorated with gold and jewels, and the priceless head- 
ornament — Brahma himself had made it for Indra and Indra had given it to Arjuna, when 
he wished to slay the demons — ^fell on the earth, hke the sun setting with ruddy disk. 

^ The scholiast appears to be uncertain about the purport of the word a^ratishfha (ht. ** without a 
support ’q, for which he offers a twofold explanation . “ without shelter ” and “ without posterity ”, 

* Kamaparvan, xc, 12-64, 

® Krishna is Arjuna’s ohanoteer. 
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The N%a, after wholly consuming Arjuna’s golden diadem by its fiery poison, wished 
to return to the quiver , but on being perceived by Kama, he spake “ Thou hast shot 
me without aimmg, Kama , so I have not been able to cut off Arjuna’s head Now quickly 
shoot me again after ainu n g well, and I shall slay him who is thy enemy and mine ” Being 
thus addressed, Kama, the charioteer’s son, spake . “ Who art thou, terrible of shape ? ” 
The Naga answered “ Know that the son of Kunti hath done me great wrong and that 
my feud with Imn sprang from the murder of my mother Were even the Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt his protector, he must go to the dwelling of the King of the Dead ” But 
Kama said : “ Not by resorting to another’s strength, 0 Naga, does Kama strive for 
victory in battle. I will not twice place the same arrow, 0 Naga, even though I had to 
slay a hundred Arjunas ” The Naga kmg, incensed by these words, now strove himself to 
kiU the son of Kunti and assumed his own form. Then Krishna spake to Axjuna in the midst 
of the battle . “ Slay the great Serpent with whom thou art in feud.” Arjuna asked : 
“ Who is this Naga who freely cometh to Garuda’s mouth ^ ” Quoth Krishna . “ It is he 
whose mother thou hast slain, when in the Khandava Forest thou nourishedst the Fire- 
god and she had concealed his body so that, fl 3 dng through the air, they seemed one form. 
Now he, remembering that feud, seeketh thee, indeed, for his own destruction. Look how 
he cometh like a flaming meteor, dropping from the sky.” Then Arjuna, turning round 
in anger, pierced with six pointed arrows sharp-edged the Naga who came flying across 
the air , with pierced body he dropped to the earth. 

King Nala and the Naga Karkotaka^ 

When King Nala, being possessed by an evil spirit, had abandoned DamayantT, 
his wife, he saw a great conflagration burmng m the dense forest. There in the midst of the 
flames he heard the voice of some being, sa 3 ung loudly again and again : “ Come hither, 
Nala, quickly ! ” “ Fear not ! ” With these words Nala entered mto the midst of the fire 
and saw a Naga-king lying coiled up in the shape of an ear-ring This Naga lifted up his 
folded hands and trembhng he spake to Nala • “ Know, 0 King, that I am the Naga 
Karkotaka. Once I mocked the great sage Narada, that mighty ascetic, and, incensed with 
wrath, he hath cursed me, saying : ‘ Stay thou fixed to the spot like a tree, until Nala 
shall come and take thee away from here Then thou wilt be freed from the curse which 
I have pronounced.’ Owing to this curse I am unable to move a single step. Thou must 
save me and I wiU show thee the way to great felicity. I shah be thy friend ; there is no 
Serpent that equals me. I shall not be heavy in thy hand , take me quickly and go.” 
Having thus spoken, the Lord of Nagas made himself small, even to the size of a thumb, 

1 M, Bh , Vam-parvm, Ixvi (= Nah^pakhyanaf xlv) 
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and Nala took him and proceeded to a place free from the fire. Having reached an open 
spot which had been spared hy the scorching flames, he wished to let the Naga go, but 
Karkotaka spake again : Go on a few paces, counting thy steps, 0 king of Nishadha. 
Then I shall bring thee supreme felicity, 0 long-armed man. Then, as he had begun to 
count his steps the Naga bit him at the tenth pace,^ and, as soon as he had been bitten, his 
own shape disappeared Seeing himself thus changed, Nala stood in amazement , the Naga 
he saw restored to his own form. Then the Naga Karkotaka said, comforting him ; I 
have changed thy form so that people shall not know thee. That demon on whose account 
thou art afflicted with great grief, 0 Nala, owing to my poison will grievously dwell m thee. 
As long as with his poison-stricken limbs he leaveth thee not, so long, 0 great king, he will 
dwell m thee grievously. Since he hath afflicted thee, who art innocent and without guilt, 
0 Lord of men, I wiU make him moan with rage and will be thy protection Thou wilt have 
no fear, 0 Tiger among men, from tusked and fanged animals nor from foes nor from those 
that know sacred texts Thou wilt feel no pain caused by the poison, 0 king, and m battle, 
0 Chief of kings, thou wilt ever be victorious. Now go thou hence, 0 king, to the fair city 
of Ayodhya and present thyself there to King Rituparna, sapng : ‘ I am Bahuka, the 
charioteer ’ For the king possesseth great skill in the game of dice, and he will give thee 
the secret of dice-playing in exchange for the secret science of horses. That illustrious 
scion of Ikshvaku’s race will become thy friend. When thou art once versed m dice, thou 
wilt be blessed with great felicity Thou wilt be united with thy spouse — set not thy mind 
to grief — and thou wilt regain both thy realm and thy two children : this I speak to thee 
in truth. Shouldst thou wish to see again thy own form, 0 Lord of men, thou must 
remember me and put on this garment. Clad with this garment, thou wilt recover thy 
own form.’’ 

Thus speaking, Karkotaka gave him celestial robes. After having thus directed Nala, 
the King of Nagas vanished out of sight. 

MaTALI, the ChAEIOTEER of IlOTRA, IN SEARCH OP A SON-IN-LAW ^ 

Matah, the charioteer of Indra, had an only daughter, named Gunake^i, who was 
renowned for her beauty. When the time had come to give her in marriage, Matali 
pondered : ‘‘ How difficult it is for persons of lofty mind and exalted position to have a 
grown-up daughter. When she is to be mamed it causeth trouble in three families-— in 
that of her father, in that of her mother, and in that of her future husband.” As he could 

^ Nala says daia, “ ten** which means also “ Bite ! ” 

* M, Bh,, Udyogorparvant xcm-cv. 
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not find a bridegroom worthy of Ms daughter either among gods or men, on a certain night 
he consulted his wife Sudharma and resolved to go to the Naga-loka in search of a son- 
in-law “ Among gods and men,” he said, “ I can find no bridegroom who equalleth her 
in beauty Surely there will be one among the Nagas ” Then Matah, after solemnly tplnrig 
leave of his consort by circumambulating her and smelling Ms daughter’s head, set out for 
the earth 

Now on Ms way he happened to meet the great sage, Narada, who asked Mm : “ Where 
art thou going, 0 charioteer, either on thy own business or on some errand of thy master 
Indra ? ” Then Matah gave Mm the whole accoimt of Ms purpose in travelhng, whereupon 
Narada said “ Let us go together. I have set out from heaven, in order to visit Varuna, 
the god of the waters. I wiU show thee the whole world and explam everytMng. Then v. e 
shall be able to choose a bridegroom, 0 Matah.” When they had descended to the earth, 
they first visited the Lord of the waters, who received Narada and Matah with all the 
distinction befitting their rank. Graciously dismissed by Varuna, they wandered tMough 
the Naga-loka and Narada gave Ms compamon an account of all the beings that live inside 
the earth and of all the wonders wMch belong to the realm of Varuna. In the centre of the 
Naga-loka he showed Mm Patala, the town inhabited by Daityas and Danavas. There they 
saw the four elephants which support the earth . Airavana, Vamana, Kumuda, and 
Afi]ana, the sons of Supratika. Narada asked Matah whether among the inhabitants of 
Patala there was any whom he wished for Ms sort-in-law. But Matah answered : “ There 
is no one here that pleaseth me : go quickly somewhere else.” 

Then Narada guided him to Hirapyapura, ‘the Golden City’ of the Daityas and 
Danavas, wMch was fasMoned by Vi^vakarman himself He showed Mm the mansions of 
gold and silver, adorned with mamfold jewels. But when he asked Matali whether he wished 
here to select a bridegroom lor Ms daughter, the charioteer of Indra rephed : “ Divine 
Sage, I would do notMng to displease the celestials. Now there is a constant feud between 
the Devas and the Danavas How can I approve of a matrimonial aUiance with our 
opponents ? Let us go elsewhere, I may not visit the Danavas ” 

Next they came to the world of the Suparnas, who are the descendants of Garuda, 
and feed on the Nagas. On account of their cruel nature they are called Kshatriyas and 
do not rise to the rank of Brahmms, for they destroy their own relatives. Narada 
enumerated the cMef among the Suparnas. 

As Matali did not wish to make a choice here, they proceeded to Easatala where 
dwelleth SurabM,the nectar-bom mother of the cows. Out of a jet of her milk wMch came 
down on the earth the Milk Ocean took its origin. She is the mother of the four heifers 
who protect the four quarters. 
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They continued their journey and Narada said : This is Bhogavati, the town 
governed by VasuM, which is equal to Amaravati, the town of Indra, the Lord of the gods. 
Here stayeth the Naga Sesha, who ever by his tafos beareth up the mighty earth. He of 
great strength, and adorned with divine ornaments, resembleth in shape a white mountain, 
while carrying a thousand heads with flaming tongues. Here dwell free of care, the sons of 
Surasa, the Nagas mamfold of shape and adornment Numbered in thousands, all strong 
and fierce by nature, they are marked with jewels, svasUhas and wheels and wear the 
auspicious emblem of the water-jar (kamandaluka). Some have a thousand heads, and others 
five hundred , some have a hundred heads and others are three-headed Some have twice- 
five heads and others arc seven-faced With the huge coils of their large bodies they can 
encompass even a mountain There are many thousands, myriads and millions of Nagas 
which all belong to one race Hearken: the chief among them I wiU name.” Narada then 
enumerated the chief among the Nagas, beginning with Vasuki, Takshaka, Karkotaka, and 
Dhanahjaya. These and many otheis,” he said, “ are reckoned to be the sons of Kafyapa. 
Lo, Matali, whether here there be any one who pleaseth thee for thy son-in-law.” 

Matali looked attentively at one and seemed pleased. He asked Narada . Prom 
what race is he descended who standeth m front of Kauravya Aryaka and who is so fuH 
of splendour and so beautiful to behold ? Who are his father and mother ? Of which race 
is he, as it were, the great standard ? By his devotion, firmness, beauty, and strength he 
seemeth to me to be worthy of becoming the husband of GunakeSi ” 

Narada, seeing Matah thus pleased at the sight of Sumukha, related his greatness, 
birth and deeds. Quoth Narada : It is the Naga prince Sumukha born from the race of 
Airavata He is honoured as the son’s son of Aryaka and the daughter’s son of Vamana 
His father, a Naga Chikura by name, 0 Matali, was slam by the son of Vinata not very 
long ago.” Then Matali, rejoicing m his heart, spake to Narada : He, best among 
Serpents, pleaseth me for a son-in-law, my friend. Exert thyself in this matter. I am pleased 
with him and I wish to give my dear daughter to that Naga, 0 holy man,” Thereupon 
Narada addressed Aryaka, the Serpent-king, saying . “ This is the charioteer and dear 
fnend of Indra, hight Matali, pure, virtuous, and of good demeanour, full of prowess, and 
strength. He hath a daughter, renowned under the name of Gunake^i, who is unequalled 
in beauty. After having diligently searched the three worlds, he hath chosen Sumukha, 
thy son’s son, to be the husband of his daughter. If it pleaseth thee likewise, 0 best of 
Snakes, thou must qmckly make up thy mind, Aryaka, to accept his daughter. Although 
he be bereft of his father, we have chosen him on account of his virtue and out of high 
esteem for thee and for Airavata Matali is anxious to come and bring himself his daughter. 
To this thou must give thy consent.” 
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Tten Aryaka, both distressed and dehghted, made answer : In no way, 0 great 
Sage, do I disparage thy words Besides, who would not welcome a union with the com- 
panion of Indra ^ But I hesitate on account of the weakness of our case. My son, who 
shaped this youth’s body, 0 thou of great splendour, was devoured by the son of Vinata, 
and therefore we are afflicted with grief Now Garuda hath said that after a month he will 
come back and eat Sumukha, too This is sure to happen, and on that account my joy hath 
vamshed on account of Suparna’s word.” 

Then Matah and Narada took Sumukha to Indra and it happened that at the same time 
Vishnu had come to visit the Lord of the gods When Narada had related the whole case, 
Vishnu said to Indra ^ ' Give thou him nectar and make him equal to the gods Let Matah 
and Narada and Sumukha through thy favour obtain the boon which they desire ” But 
Indra, remembering the prowess of Garuda, said to Vishnu “ Thou mayest give it him ” 
Then Vishnu spake '' Thou art the Lord of the whole world, moving and unmovmg. 
Who dareth to render ungiven what hath been given by thee ? ” At last Indra granted the 
Naga longevity {ayus), but he did not make him partake of the nectar Sumukha joyfully 
accepted the boon granted by the Lord of the gods, and having married GunakesI, he 
returned home 

The Gleaner 

Story of the wise and virtuous Ndga PadmandbJia who drew the one-wheeled chanot of the 

Sun-god'^ 

In the excellent town Mahapadma on the right bank of the Gahga there lived a Brahmin, 
Dharmaranya by name, who excelled m moral conduct and sacred knowledge and 
dihgently discharged his family and rehgious duties But, although his mode of life was 
blameless in every respect, he felt unsatisfied and was troubled in his mind with grave 
doubts as to the ultimate goal of human existence. While thus vexed by perplexity, he 
was once visited by another Brahmin, a man of concentrated mind. By the sweetness of 
his speech this visitor soon won his confidence so that he resolved to make his guest a 
partner of his uncertainty. I have begotten sons,” he said to him, “ and thus I have 
fulfilled the duty of an Aryan householder, 0 excellent priest. Now I wish to obey the 
Supreme Law; which is the road thither, 0 twice-born one ? ” 

‘‘ Since the period of hfe aiming at offspring as its Xrmt is passed for me, I now wish to 
gather provender for the journey to the next world. In the midst of the ocean of trans* 
migration I strive to reach the opposite shore and this is the thought that hath arisen in 
my mind : whence shall I obtain the barque called the good Law ? ” The guest answered 

^ M. Bhf ^artii-parvan, ccclu-ccclxv. P, Deussen and 0. Strauss Vier phtlosophisohe Texte des 
Mah^haraiam, pp 862 £f. 
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that lie himself was overwhelmed by the same embarrassment So many and manifold were 
the means of salvation adopted by sundry people that it was extremely difl&cult to decide 
which was the road leading to the supreme goal As the Sacred Law seemed to open so 
many doors, his mmd was agitated like a shredded cloud moved by the wind He, therefore, 
advised his host to betake himself for council to a wise and virtuous Naga king, named 
Padmanabha, who lived in the Naimisha forest on the bank of the Gomati,^ in a town 
named after the Nagas. He described this Naga as naturally prone to ablutions and fond 
of studying, accomplished in austerities and abstemiousness, and of superior moral conduct, 
as pious in his sacrificial works, a master of hberahty, forbearing, of excellent demeanour 
and good character, truthful, free from envy, gifted with complete self-control, subsisting 
on leavings, affable in speech, gracious, honest and of great eminence, mindful of benefits, 
not quarrelsome, rejoicing in the welfare of other beings, and born of a race as pure as the 
waves of the Ganga. 

Next day the Brahmin, after having taken leave of his guest, set out for the abode of 
the Naga. When, after long travel, he reached the indicated spot, he was courteously 
received by Padmanabha’s consort, to whom he explained the object of his visit. Then the 
housewife of the Naga informed him that her husband had absented himself from his home 
for a month in order to draw the chariot of the Sun-god and that he was expected to 
return after seven or eight days The Brahmin resolved to await Padmanabha’s arrival, 
and withdrew to a sandbank in the river Gomati, where he sat without taking any food. 
Then the Nagas, the relatives of the serpent-king, became anxious about the Brahmin 
who was sitting there in a solitary spot day after day without taking food. They came to 
him in great numbers and begged him to partake of their hospitality, offering him roots, 
fruit, and leaves. But he declined, saying that it was his firm intention to fast until the 
return of Padmanabha, their king. 

At last the king of the Nagas returned to his abode after having been dismissed by 
Vivasvant, the Sun-god. When his consort had washed his feet and duly honoured him, 
he questioned her whether during his absence she had discharged her duties with regard to 
the gods and the guests. Then his wife told him that a Brahmin had arrived seven days 
before, and that this visitor had entreated her to bring her husband to his presence as soon 
as he should return home. So she prompted her husband to show himself to the guest. 
The Naga king was vexed that a human being should have summoned him. ** Among gods, 
demons, and divine sages,” ho said, “ we Nagas, the descendants of Surasa,® possess great 

^ The nver Qumti which flows by Lucknow and joins the Ganges at Sayyidpur below Benares. 

^ Another name of Kadru, the mother of Snakes, who is identifled with the earth. The Bombay edition 
has smrabheyds, for which eawaaeyas is to be read (coclx, 3-4) Cf above, p. 20, 
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strength and speed. As givers of boons, we and our followers should receive the homage 
especially of men ” His wife, however, succeeded in allaying his anger by reminding him 
of his royal duty. He declared that his surly temper was not due to pride, but was an 
innate fault of his race It was owing to this defect in particular, he said, that the Nagas 
laid themselves open to blame He, howwer, fully recognized that there was no greater evil 
than WTcath, and in order to demonstrate this truth, he quoted the examples of Ravana 
and Kartavirya Now, hearing the words of his wife, he had subdued anger, that enemy 
of austerities and destroyer of fehcity Indeed, he extolled himself as fortunate in 
possessing such a virtuous consort. 

The Naga then betook himself to the Brahnoin and graciously questioned him with 
regard to his wishes. Said the Biahnun Thou goest to draw in thy turn the one-wheeled 
chariot of Vivasvant If thou hast seen there anything marvellous, tell me ’’ The Naga 
answered “ The exalted Sun is the abode of sundry marvels and from him do proceed all 
beings that are revered in the three worlds In his thousands of rays, like birds in the 
branches of trees, there dwell and nestle the blessed saints together with the deities. 
Prom him goeth forth the mighty wind, which spreadeth in the sky , what marvel greater 
than this ^ Distributing that wind, out of love for the welfare of all creatures, he sendeth 
forth water during the rainy season ; what marvel greater than this ^ Standing in the 
middle of his disk, the Lord, shimng with supreme splendour looketh down on mankind ; 
what marvel greater than this ^ During eight months with his bright beams he re- 
absorbeth again in due time the moisture which he hath sprinkled down ; what marvel 
greater than this ? In his splendour reposeth the supreme Soul, he bnngeth forth all 
seeds and supporteth the earth withal together with movable and immovable things In 
him IS the many-armed god, the eternal Purushottama who hath neither beginning nor 
end , what marvel greater than this ^ Now hear from me the one marvel of marvels, which 
in the stainless ether hath been seen by me from the abode of the Sun. 

Once at midday, when the source of light scorched the worlds, there came forth a 
splendour equal unto that of the Sun Illuminating all the worlds with the effulgence of 
its own light, that splendour hastened towards the Sun, cleaving as it were the sky. Like 
a burnt oblation this luminary spread radiance by means of its rays, and, indescribable 
in form, it seemed a second sun At the moment when it had come near, Vivasvant, 
stretched forth both hands, and the being also, eager to respond to his homage, held out 
the right hand. Cleaving as it were the sky, that splendour entered the ray-encircled 
Sun and in a moment it became umted with the God of Light. 

Among those who had witnessed this wonderful scene there arose a doubt which of 
the two was the Sun-god on his chariot and which the other. Who is that being,’’ they 
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questioned Surya, '' which hath ascended the heaven like unto a second sun ? ’’ Then 
Surya answered ; ‘‘ It is not the god who is companion to the Wind (namely, the Eire), 
nor a demon, nor a Naga , it is a sage who hath fulfilled the vow of living by gleanmg and 
who hath gone to heaven He was a pious priest, living on roots and frmt, eating withered 
leaves, and subsisting on water and wind. That pious priest praised Siva by means of 
Vedic hymns and strove to reach the Gate of Paradise , therefore he hath gone to the 
highest heaven. Free from attachment, and without desire, that priest subsisted ever on 
gleanings and was intent on the weal of all beings, 0 ye Snakes. Neither gods nor 
Gandharvas, nor demons nor Nagas surpass those beings which have reached the 
highest goal ’’ 

The Brahmin Dharmaranya, having heard this wonderful tale, felt his doubts removed, 
and, as he had gained the object of his visit, he took leave of the Naga who in vain urged 
him to postpone his departure On parting he informed the Naga that he, too, had resolved 
to assume the vow of living by gleamng as he recogmzed that the ascetic life was the surest 
road to gam supreme bhss after death 


How KllISH^jrA OVEECAME THE NaOA KaLIYA ^ 

Once upon a time the youthful Krishna of lovely appearance, tending his herd of cows 
and calves, roamed about the beauteous woods of Braj. He was at the age when boys are 
wont to wear their hair in side-locks called crow’s wings. Being dark of complexion and 
having donned fine raiment, yellow like the filament of the lotus, he resembled a rain-cloud 
at the time of twihght. His well-rounded arms, ever revered by the immortals, were busy 
with staff and rope in tending the calves. His radiant face encompassed by flowing locks, 
was as a full-blown lotus-flower surrounded by swarms of bees. Adorned with a wreath of 
various flowers of the wood, which shone like the stars in heaven, and dark-coloured like 
a cloud in the rainy season, he appeared like the month of Nabhasya ^ embodied. Singing 
and playing by turns, he roamed about, now blowing through a leaf agreeable to the ear, 
now piping his lovely cow-herd’s reed. Thus, Krishna wandered with Ms companions 
through the cool and shady forests which resounded with the shrill cries of the wild peacocks 
and re-echoed the thunder of the clouds. Flowing with fresh water and refreshed by cool 
winds, the forest-ranges exhaled the sweet perfumes of the blossoming trees. 

^ Manvam^cCf 3592-3702 (IxTXu-lxix). A leas prolix version of the legend is found in the Bh&gav(i,ta» 
pur&na, canto x, let half, xvi. 

* Nabhasya is the ancient name of the second month of the rainy season. Cf, R Sewell and 8. B. Bikehit, 
The Indian Calendar^ p 24. 
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At last he reached the hanks of the fleetly flowing Yamuna where the trees were 
adorned with creepers and the wind was cool through contact with the waves He beheld 
the river covered with lotus-flowers and enhvened by the sounds of cranes, geese, and 
ducks — ^the broad river-bed intersected with numerous water-channels, forming a multitude 
of sandy islands 

While wandering along this beauteous river, Krishna beheld a pool of great depth and 
vast extent like an ocean with unstirring waters. Bare it was of water-born creatures and 
abandoned by water-haunting birds Difficult of access it was, as its banks were full of 
snake-infested holes Over it there hung a smoke caused by poison-born fire ; and its surface 
was hot with venomous flames Its water was undrinkable ahke for men and beasts, 
wanting to quench their thirst Even the birds of the sky did not approach it, and when 
grass fell in its water it was burnt by its heat 

When Krishna saw this vast pool at the distance of but one hos to the north of Bra], 
he thought : In this large pool the fierce lord-of-snakes, whose name is Kahya, and who 
resembleth a pile of black antimony, hath plainly taken up his abode. He hath given up his 
dwelling in the ocean, ^ thus have I heard, out of fear of the king of birds, snake-eating 
Suparna. By him this whole ocean-speeding Yamuna hath been defiled, and out of fear 
of the snake-king no one dareth to inhabit this country This wood abounding m various 
trees, being guarded by the satelhtes of the serpent-king, is untouchable hke poisoned food 
which hath the appearance of being without poison. Therefore, I must chastise this king 
of serpents, so that the stream with its gracious waters may be enjoyed by the people of 
Bra] and that they freely may frequent all its holy sites Eor this reason am I dwelling 
as a cowherd in this land of Braj that I may subdue the wicked that traverse the road 
of evil.’’ 

After these words, Krishna, having tightly fastened his girdle, nimbly ascended to 
the top of a kadainba-tTQe and from that tree he threw himself into the middle of the pool. 
So heavy was his fall that the water gushed up with a jerk and by the noise the great abode 
of the serpents was shaken. Then the angry Snake, the king of serpents Kaliya, red-eyed 
with wrath, rose from the pool, resembling a mass of dark clouds. Lifting up his five awful 
heads, while his five mouths with quivering tongues spat flames and hissed like fire, he 
filled the whole pool with his huge coils of fiery lustre By the blaze of his fury the whole 

I 

^ According to the Bhdgavata (r, i, 16, 6S), the original home of Kahya was the island Ramanaka. It is 
farther on related (x, 1, 17, 1, 2—12) why Kahya had taken refuge in the pool of the Yamuna. After having 
presumptuously partaken of the offerings which the Nagas were obhged to give to Garuda, the latter had assailed 
him. Thereupon Kaliya had fled to the said pool where he was safe agamst danger owing to the curse 
pronounced by Saubhan 
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water grew seething hot , and the river Yamnna, frightened as it were, recoiled, while 
from his jaws filled with flames, there came forth an angry blast. 

On seeing Krishna in the pool playing in childish sport, the serpent-lord blew from his 
month flames and smoke, so that the trees which stood near along the banks were in a 
moment reduced to ashes There rushed out other huge snakes — ^his sons and wives and 
servants — spitting dreadful poison-engendered fire. These serpents caught Krishna in 
their coils so that his leet became entangled and he stood motionless as a mountain Then 
they bit him with their sharp fangs frothy with poison, but the hero did not die. 

In the meanwhile, the frightened cowherds hastened to Bra], lamenting with voices 
choked with tears ^ They told Nanda how Krishna in his folly had dived into the pool and 
was in imminent danger of being killed by the snakes With tottering steps the aged cow- 
herd and his wufe Ya^odii, attended by young and old, betook themselves to the pool and 
they all stood on the bank weeping and wailing. But Balarama cried out to his brother, 
Knshna : ‘‘ 0 Krishna, thou long-armed one, quickly subdue the serpent-Mng who 
assaileth thee with his poison Our kinsfolk, deeming thee a mere mortal, lament piteously, 
mistaking thee, 0 Lord, for a human being ’’ 

On hearing those words uttered by Rohinf s son, Krishna stretched forth both his arms 
and burst asunder the snake’s coils which fettered him. With both his feet he jumped 
on the huge body of the serpent that issued from the pool, and, suddenly mounting on the 
large central head of the monster, he danced. Then, being crushed by Krishna, the serpent 
dropped his heads, and while a flood of blood poured from each mouth, he spake : ^ “In 
my folly, 0 Krishna, I have shown this anger. Tamed by thee and deprived of my 
poison, I have come into thy power, 0 fair-faced One. Therefore command me ; what 
shall I, together with my wives, offspring, and kinsmen, do, or to whom shall I submit ^ 
I pray thee ; grant me my life.” On seeing the serpent with his five-fold head bent down, 
Knshna made answer : “ An abode in the waters of Yamuna I allow thee not Go thou to 
the ocean with thy wives and kinsmen If anyone of thy sons or servants shall be seen here 
again either in the water or on the land, I will surely kiU him. May this water henceforth 
be blessed. Go thou to the ocean. When Garu<Ja seeth my foot-prints marked on thy heads,® 
that enemy of thy race wiU not assail thee.” 

1 In the BMgavata (x, 1, 16, 12-13) it is related that Nanda and the cowherds of Goknla were warned of 
Kpshxia’s danger by evil portents. 

* According to the BMgavata lx, 1, 16, 33-39) the wives of Kaliya intercede with Kpshna m favour of 
their wicked husband. 

* The foot-prints loft by Krishna on the hood of the Naga are no doubt the spectacle marks of the cobra. 
Cf. J AM B , vol xxxxx (1870), part i, p. 220 Of. above, p 27 
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The mighty dragon, humbly receiving these words, left the pool before the eyes of 
the cowherds, and vamshed from their sight After the vanqmshed snake had gone the 
cowherds stood amazed and reverently circumambulated Krishna Then they spake to 
Nanda, his foster-father ‘‘ Blessed art thou and highly favoured in having such a son 
Henceforward m all distress Krishna will be the refuge of the cowherds, the kme, and the 
cow-pen. The waters of Yamuna, fiequented by holy men, have now become wholesome ; 
and our cattle will now for ever freely graze on her river-banks. Veiily, we are rustics that 
we did not recognize Krishna as a great being, like file hidden in the fold.’’ 

Thus wondering and lauding the imperishable Krishna, the multitude of cowherds 
returned to the cow-pen, hke the gods to the heavenly garden of Chitiaratha 

The triumph of the divine Krishna over the evil dragon of the Yamuna presents a 
subject eminently smted to plastic representation Sculptural renderings, however, are 
extremely rare Among the numerous images of deities decorating the ‘ Rath of 
Dharmaraja ’, one of the five rock-cut temples of Mamallapuram on the Coast of 
Coromandel, there is a two-armed male figure defeating a three-headed Naga whose snake- 
tail he holds with both hands If we are correct m identifying this group with Kiishna 
vanqiushing the Kahya Naga, it would be the earliest example known in the history of 
Indian art The raths of Mamallapuram belong to the seventh century.^ Another sculptured 
representation is said to exist on the wall of the piUared walk round the central shrine in 
the great Kailasa temple at EUora. 

Metal images of Kahyamardana-Krishna are not uncommon in the South of India- 
A very fine specimen from Kattu-Edayaru in the South Aroot district is preserved in the 
Madras Museum. It shows the youthful Krishna dancing on the five-fold head of the Naga, 
the end of whose tail he has seized with Ms left hand — a graceful and well-balanced 
composition.® 

In pictorial art, too, the subject is met with. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy has published 
a very attractive picture in Ms collection, wMch presents a very vivid rendering of Krishna’s 
exploit The divine hero of blue complexion, as usual, and wearing an orange-coloured 
garment round Ms loins has seized with both his hands the wMte-belhed, black serpent, 
whose heads (to the number of fourteen) he is tramphng under foot. Seven Nagis — ^half 

^ A.SM* for the year 1910-11, p. 60 

s Gopmatha Kao, EUimrUs of Hindu icomgrapky (1914), vol. i, pp 212 f., pi Ixxv Krishna Sastri, Soidh 
Indian Images (1916), pp 38 f., fig. 26 

* Burlington Magazinet vol xx (1912), p. 316, pi i, and Rajput Painting^ pi. ini. Another nunxature 
picture showing this scene os preserved m the Munich Ethnographical Museum. Vide Milnchener Jahrbuch 
der bildenden Kunst, vol sm (1923), pp. 82 f. 
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woman, half snake — approach him from both sides, reverently imploring him to grant 
them the hfe of their lord, whilst the river-bank is occupied by the waihng crowd of cow- 
herds and milk-maids, among whom grey-bearded Nanda and his wife Yasoda are most 
prominent Evidently the anonymous maker of this picture has followed the version of the 
Bhagamta-purdna This cannot be a matter of surprise, if W'e remember the immense 
popularity of this book, especially of the tenth canto in its Hindi translation, entitled 
Piem Sdgar 

The spot on the river-bank of Krishna’s victory is still pointed out at Mathura ; 
it is known as Kahmardan Ghat, and an annual festival called Nag Lila is celebrated there 
with a procession of boats. The date is Kartik sudi 14 ^ 

How Akeura beheld the World op Serpents ^ 

[When Kamsa, the cruel king of Mathura, had learned that his nephews, Krishna 
and Baladeva, were still among the living, he resolved to entice them to the capital so that 
he might get them into his power and bring about their destruction. He, therefore, deputed 
Akrura (who was Krishna’s paternal uncle) to the cowherds of Braj with the order that 
they should bring the annual tax in kind due to the king On i eceiving the royal command, 
the cowherds headed by Nanda collected the customary tribute consisting of kine and 
bullaloes, milk and clarified butter, and made ready to betake themselves to the king.] 

Krishna and Baladeva went, too, mounted on the same car as their uncle Akrura- 
When they had reached the bank of the river Yamuna, Akrura spake to his nephew, 
Krishna : Hold thou the chariot back, my dear, and take good care of the horses. Give 
them grass and tarry a moment until I return. In this pool of the Yamuna I will worship 
the lord of snakes by means of divine mantras ; ® for he is the sovereign of the whole world. 
I will bow down to the mystenous deity who is the cause of the Umverse, and whose head 
is adorned with the blessed svasUka cross, ^ the thousand-headed snake Ananta, clad in 
a dark blue garment, who is a devotee of Vishnu The poison which cometh forth from the 
mouth of that regent of justice, 1 will dnnk it aU nectar-like, as if I were an immortal 
being. On seeing that two-tongued one who is marked with the svastika and adorned with 
glory, the meeting of snakes will be for oux welfare. Do ye two stay and together await 
my return, until I come back from the pool of the lord of snakes.” Then Krishna 

^ F. S. Growse, MathurU a District Memoir » 2nd ed. (1880), p. 248. 

® IJanvajpSa, 4388-4400 (Ixxxin). The episode is also related m the BMgavatas x, 30. 

* The BMgavaia mantias, according to the commentator Nilakantha arc certain verses from the Rig-veda 
(V, 52, 17). 

* The Nagas are sometimes said to bo marked with the sign of the svasUka* Of. above, pp 27 f 
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answered joyfully : Go thou quickly, righteous one, we cannot continue our journey 
without thee ” 

Now Akrura dived down in the pool of the Yamuna and in the Nether Region 
(Rasatala) he beheld the World of Snakes. In the middle thereof he saw the thousand- 
headed lord of the serpents who carried a plough in one hand and whose frame 
was supported by a mace His lofty banner was a golden fan-palm. He was of white 
complexion and was wrapped in a dark-coloured garment He wore a single ear-ring and, 
being intoxicated, he slept.^ He was seated at his ease on the shimng seat formed by the 
mass of his coils. Long-armed was he, his breast was covered with a wreath of golden 
lotus-flowers and his limbs were anointed with red sandel. He was worshipped by the 
chief among the Nagas, headed by Vasuki The two Nagas, Kambala and A^vatara, 
holding chowries were fanning the deity who was seated on the seat of justice. The other 
snakes, Khrkotaka foremost, attended him and laved their monarch by means of golden 
j ars. Seated in his lap was Vishnu, dark like a thundercloud, and wearing a yellow garment, 
his breast adorned with the ^nvatsa. 

When Akrura came up from the water, he saw Krishna and Baladeva sitting in the 
car as before, but when he dived again in the flood he observed them in their divine shape. 

At last he returned, and Krishna questioned him as to what wonderful sight he had 
seen in the Snake-world, which had made him tarry so long Akrura answered him : 

What wonder can there be in the movable and immovable world beyond thee ? Such 
a rare wonder hath been seen by me, 0 Krishna, that even now I still seem to see and 
enjoy it. Eor I have met here the wonder of all the worlds in visible form, and a 
greater wonder, 0 Krishna, I cannot see. Come, let us go to the town of King Kaipsa 
before yet the light-diffusing Sun hath sunken down at the end of the day.” 

^ In the Bfih/taawMta, Ivui, 36 , the image of Baladeva is descnhed in the following terms • “ Baladeva 
must he made havmg a plough m his right hand, with eyes lively from drmk, and weanng a smgle ear-rmg. 
His complexion is fair, like a conch shell, the moon, or lotus-dbre.’’ 



CHAPTEE II 

The Nagas and the Buddha 

JF we survey Buddhist literature, we find that in the legends relating to the life of 
^akyamuni the Nagas play as prominent a part as in Brahmanical lore In those 
writings, however, they appear to us in an aspect essentially diflerent from that presented 
by the Great Epic. There is a marked tendency in Buddhist tradition to emphasize and 
exemplify by many edifying tales the fact that the ancient gods, even Brahma and ^akra, 
were inferior and subservient to the great Sage of the Sakya tube. The same applies to 
the Nagas. The dreaded serpent-demons are generally represented as devout worshippers 
of the Buddha It is true that often they have to be converted • they start by being fierce 
and rebellious. But as soon as they have come under the holy influence of the Master they, 
too, become pervaded by his all-penetrating gentleness and abandon their savage habits. 
They accept his doctrine and forsake the doing of harm to other creatures Neither gods 
nor men nor animals can resist the holy influence of the Blessed One : thus the Nagas too, 
who in reahty combine the nature of these three classes of beings, are won by his word. 

One of the earhest snake stones preserved in Buddhist scripture relates the contest of 
the Buddha with a savage serpent in the fire room of the Ka^yapa brothers of Uruvilva. 
During the whole night the Buddha and the Naga fight one another with the magic fire 
{tejas) which they enut from their persons. At last the fixe of Buddha proves stronger than 
that of the snake, and the latter is caught in Buddha’s alms-bowl. In this ancient story 
the Naga, apart from his magical property of spitting flames, is nothing but a snake. He 
possesses no human quality, and has neither a name nor the power of speech. In the 
numerous sculptural renderings of this scene we find the Naga invariably represented as 
a snake — ^usually many-headed to indicate his demomacal nature. 

A Naga of this type, however, is exceptional in Buddhist writings. Usually the human 
qualities predommate, and the Naga even becomes a human being possessed with those 
moral virtues which are specially commended in the teachings of the Sangha. 

Side by side with the tale of the fire-spitting dragon of Uruvilva there is the legend of 
Muchilinda, the Naga king, who sheltered Buddha during seven days against ram and wind 
by spreading his snake-hood like a canopy over the Master’s head. 

Another curious story contained in the Vtnaya-pitaloa (one of the three main divisions 
of the Bali canon) is that of the Naga who assumed human shape and was ordained as a 
Buddhist monk, in order to be released from his serpent-birth. But his true nature having 
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been disclosed in his sleep, the unfortunate Naga was expelled from the monastery by the 
Buddha h i m self. In this legend we find the idea, often expressed in Buddhist literature 
that the Naga is an inferior and degenerate being, whose snake-birth is a consequence of 
his evil harmm 

These three snake-stories from the Pali Tnp%taha, however different in their 
presentation of the Naga, have one point in common, which, although negative, deserves 
to be noted. In none of them the Naga is a being dwelhng m the waters of the earth or 
endowed with special power over the waters of the sky. It is certainly curious that the great 
Naga Muchilinda, instead of withholding the showers of rain which threaten the Buddha 
with discomfort, has to sit up for a whole week and to use his body as an umbrella. 

We have noticed above that the close connexion of the Nagas with the watery element 
IS very marked in the myths and legends of the MaJiabhdrata The same feature we find in 
another important source of Naga lore, namely, the narratives of the Chinese pilgrims, 
those fervent Buddhists, who imdertook the long and dangerous journey to Tndi a to visit 
the sacred rehcs in the holy land of their Faith Fa-Hien (a.d 399-414) was the earhest 
of these pious palmers, hut it is especially the great Hiuen Tsiang (a d. 629-45), whose 
itinerary contains a wealth of legendary lore regarding the Nagas The Chinese writers 
usually refer to the Nagas under the name of ‘ dragons ’, and it cannot be doubted that 
the character of the dragon, as it appears in the folklore and hterature of China, is partly 
derived from the Indian conception of the Naga.^ 

The narratives of the Chinese pilgnms are separated from the Pali canon, which we 
have referred to above, by a space of many centuries. If compared with the earliest 
Buddhist scriptures which originated in India, they show a remarkable growth of legend. 
Now it is interesting to note that in the legends preserved by the Chinese pilgrims the 
Nagas figure pre-eminently as water-sprites, dwelhng m nvers, lakes, and ponds and 
controlling atmosphenc changes It is not their poisonous bite which renders these Nagas 
dangerous adversaries (in fact, they seem entirely to have forsaken the use of their farigg J) 
but it is their power to raise hail-storms, to cause floods, and thus to devour the crops of 
the fields “ All my sustenance comes from the fields of men,” are the words spoken by the 
Naga Apalala. 

Several of the legends contained in the account of Hiuen Tsiang’s travels belong to 
Gandhara, the borderland on the nght bank of the Indus, and the surrounding mountain 
tracts. We possess a curious proof of the prevalence of snake-worship in that district in 


1 M. W de Visser, “ The Dragon m China and Japan,” P)oc. Royal Academy of Amsterdam, Phi. Section, 
New Senes, vol xm (Amsterdam, 1913), introduction. 
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the inscnption of Kala darah,^ m which a certain Theodores, the son of Dati, records the 
construction of a cistern ‘ in honour of all snakes The donor, as may he inferred from his 
name, must have been a Greek or, at least, a man of Greek descent. The inscnption is 
dated the 20th day of the month of Sravana of the year 113 It is significant that Sravana 
IS the first month of the rainy season. 

The Bieth oe the Bodhisattva 

We have said above that the Nagas figure very prominently in the legend of the 
Buddha’s life. Erom his birth until his final extinction they show him their reverence. 
In the LaMawtara we read that, when Queen Maya had given birth to the future Buddha 
in the Lumbini Garden, there appeared the two Nagarajas, Nanda and Upananda, who, 
standing in the air, “ half-bodied,” and producing two streams of water cold and warm, 
bathed the Bodhisattva * The same legend is told by Hiuen Tsiang, but in a duplicated 
form ® On his visit to the Lumbini Garden, the pilgrim saw “ a stupa built by TCirig Adoka 
on the spot where the two dragons bathed the body of the prince.” And after having 
narrated how the new-born Bodhisattva made seven paces m each direction, he adds : 
“ Moreover, two dragons sprang forth, and, fixed in the air, poured down, the one a cold 
and the other a warm water stream from his mouth, to wash the prince To the east of 
this stupa are two fountains of pure water, by the side of which have been built two 
stupas. This IS the place where two dragons appeared from the earth. When the 
Bodhisattva was bom, the attendants and household relations hastened m every direction 
to find water for the use of the child At this moment two springs gurgled forth from the 
earth just before the queen, the one cold, the other warm, using which they bathed him.” 

Both these forms of the legend, which also occur in the Mahdvastu* are represented in 
Buddhist art We possess a bas-relief from Amaravati divided into four compartments of 
which one evidently refers to the miraculous birth of the Bodhisattva in the Lumbini 
Garden ® Maya is shown standing in the traditional attitude under the tree, while at her 
side the four deities hold up a long piece of cloth to receive the invisible child. In the 
adjoimng compartment two females, one carrying a kerchief marked with the sacred foot- 

1 G Bulilor, Ind Ant , vol. xxv (1896), pp 141 fC , and Wiener Zschr* / d Kunde des JJdorgerdandes, 
vol X (1890), pp 55 d. E Senart, J.A-f 9tli Sonos, vol xui (1899), pp 531 ff. 

® hahtavi&tam (cd Lefmann), vol i, p 83, 11, 21-2 , cf. also p. 93, 11, 3-4. Eoucaux, voL i, pp, 78 and 85* 
Of. Buddhncarita, i, 27, 35, and 38. CowoU, pp 5 and 7* 

^ 8i-yu-k% (tranal. Beal), vol. n, pp, 24 f Watters, On Yuan Ghwang, vol. n, p. 14. Cf. Fa-Hion, Becord 
(transl Legge), p 67. 

^ Mahdmstu (cd. Senart), vol u, p. 23, 11 4-7, and p. 24, 11, 17-20, 

® Eergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, p 232, pi xci, 4 A very similar piece of sculpture is reproduced 
by Burgess, Amaravati, pi xxxu, 2 
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prints and the other holding a parasol over it, hasten towards a cistern from which issues 
a male figure, the hands joined in adoration There can be little doubt that this figure 
represents not the King Suddhodana in his bath, as Fergusson conjectured, but a Naga 
in his cistern. In the art of Gandhara it is the usual way of representing such spirits of the 
water. In the present instance the Naga does not seem to be provided with his usual 
emblem, the snake-hood 

Clearer still, though far less graceful, is the treatment of this scene in the Mathura 
school of sculpture ^ Here the Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, recogmzable by their halo 
of serpent-heads, appear from two masonry wells which conceal the lower half of their 
body (Plate Via ) They raise the joined hands towards a small nude figure which 
represents the Bodhisattva standing on a kind of pedestal in the centre Some musical 
instruments floatmg in the air, are, no doubt, intended to indicate the heavenly music 
which was heard at the blessed time of the future Buddha’s birth 

In sculptures of the Gupta period, found at Sarnath, the other form of the legend has 
found plastic expression.^ The two Nagas suspended in the air ‘‘ half-bodied ”, to use the 
phrase of the Lahtamstara, empty their water-jars over the head of the infant Buddha, 
who IS shown standing on his lotus According to the synoptic method of illustrating 
peculiar to sculptures of this period (it is also usual in the early school of Central India), 
the scene or the Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, administering to the Bodhisattva his first 
bath is here combined in one panel with the other scenes relatmg to the Nativity. 

It can be no matter of surprise that Chinese artists, m rendering the scene of Buddha’s 
birth, have paid special attention to the part played by the Nagas on the occasion of that 
great event. It is found on one of the silk banners which were recovered by Sir Aurel 
Stein from the treasure cave of the ^ Thousand Buddhas ’ at Tun-Huang.® It is described 
by that author in the foUowmg terms : The newly born Bodhisattva stands in a golden 
laver, raised on a stand between two palm-trees Their tops are lost in a curhng mass of 
black cloud, and in this there appear, ranged archwise, the heads of the ^ nine dragons 
of the air ’ gazing down on the infant with open mouths. A well-known Buddhist tradition 
makes Nagas or divinities of the thunderclouds, i e ' Dragons ’ in Chmese eyes, perform the 
laving of the New-born. The descent of the water, which their mouths are supposed to pour 
forth, is not actually represented here. Five women stand round, one holding a towel 


1 Annml A£J*, for 1906-7, pp. 162 f., pi. liiicf. 

* Cat. Sam&th Museum, p 183, No. C (a) 1 , pi. xixa, and p. 186, No C (o) 2 , pi. xx. 

® Aurel Stem, The Thousand Buddhas, pp. 62 f pi. xxxvu, and Serindia, vol. iv, pi. Ixxiv, central banner. 
Of. also I^a-Hien’s Record (transl. Legge), pL u, where nme dragons are seen spittmg streams of water from the 
clouds ; the two springs are shown m front. 
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In his account of the Lumbini Garden, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang notes a great 
stone pillar which had been erected by order of King Asoka to mark the hallowed spot of 
Sakyamum’s nativity Originally it was crowned with the figure of a horse. But a mabcious 
dragon struck the pillar with a thunderbolt so that it broke in twain ^ The low^er portion 
of the shaft was rediscovered in 1896 near the village of Rummindei, in Nepal territory. 
It still bears the record of Sakyamum’s birth engraved in very clear characters by order 
of the Emperor Asoka The horse-capital noticed by the pilgrim has not come to light again. 

On a subsequent important occasion in the Bodhisattva’s career we find the pair 
Nanda and Upananda mentioned again togethei with some others of their tube When the 
moment of the Great Renunciation or Makublnnishlrmnana was drawing near, various 
deities solemnly declared their intention ol assisting the future Buddha in his great under- 
taking The Nagarajas Varuna, Manasvm, Sagara, Anavatapta, Nanda, and Upananda 
spoke : And we in oider to do homage to the Bodlusattva will produce a cloud of 

benzoin {hdlanmdn) and we wuU shower a ram oi sand a] powder which is the essence of 
snakes ’’ ^ 

The Rtvbr Naibanjana 

Far more important than Sakyamuni’s natural birth is Ids spiritual birth (in Buddhist 
scripture it is indicated by the name of Sambodln or Maliubodhi), whereby he became the 
Buddha, ‘ the Enlightened One That great event which according to tradition took place 
under the sacred fig-tree of Gaya, has become the nucleus of numerous legends which are 
favourite subjects of literature and art. 

It IS related in the Lalitavistam ® that, when Sujata, the daughter of the village 
headman of Uruvilva, had offered the Bodhisattva a gedden vessel of milk-rice after his 
long fast, he went towards the ^ river of Nagas ^ the Nairanjana, to refresh his limbs.. 
After his bath he wished to sit down on a sandbank in the river, and the Naga-daughter who 
inhabits the Nairanjana brought him a jewelled throne. Seated on this throne, the 
Bodhisattva partook of the food which Sujata had offered him and after finishing iis meal, 
he cast the golden bowl carelessly into the water. Sagara, the Naganlja, seized it at once 
and washed to carry it to his abode. Bui India, assuming the shape of Garuija and holding 
the vajra in his beak, endeavoured to rob the Naga of his precious treasure. As he did not 
succeed by force, he re-assumed his own form and begged the bowl from the Naga. Having 
thus obtained it, India took the bowl to the heaven of the thirty-three gods and instituted 

^ vol u, p, 25, Wattors, Oa Yuan Chmyig^ vol. ji, pp 14 L 

* Laht p. 20i, 1 1. 0-12. Poucaux, voL i, p. 179 (also p. lOiJ). 

® LalU, pp 209 t , cf. Mah&vmtu, vol. u, p. 302 , NMmkath&, p. 70. 

H 
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an annual ' festival of the bowl ^ which, as the author assures us, was still celebrated in his 
days. The precious throne upon which the Buddha had sat, was preserved by the Naga- 
daughter as an object of worship. 

Among the series of a hundred-and-twenty sculptured talleaux on the Borobudur 
which illustrate the legend of the Buddha’s life as described in the Lahtavistara^ no less 
than five panels are devoted to the episode of the Nairanjana (Nos 85—9) ^ First we see 
how the Bodhisattva, while holding the bowl received from Sujata in his right hand, 
approaches the bank of the Nairanjana vhere he is received by four divine personages 
including apparently a Naga, who, kneeling down, pay him homage with hands joined in 
adoration. Then he is shown standing in the midst of the waves, while celestials and 
fishis adore him from the clouds and shower down divine flowers and ornaments. Having 
fimshed his bath in the river, the Great Being is approached by the Naga maiden, who is 
the Naiad of the Nairanjana. Kneeling down in a peculiar attitude, she offers her present, 
the throne, which occupies the centre of the panel (No 87) On the other side of the throne 
there are three more kneebng figures of female Nagas, evidently her attendants Each of 
them is characterized by a three-fold serpent-crest In the next talleau the Bodhisattva 
is seated cross-legged on the throne and stretches out his right hand in the direction of the 
Nagi who is still kneehng with two attendant Nagis, and seems to witness his meal. In the 
fifth and last panel (No. 89) referring to this episode the future Buddha is still shown seated 
on his throne in nearly the same attitude as in the preceding scene. Here, however, the 
position of the right hand is slightly different, evidently to indicate that he has cast away 
the bowl, after having finished his meal The Nagaraja, who is recogmzable by his snake- 
hood, is shown twice, first in the act of reverently receiving the bowl which has been 
sanctified by the Master, and a second time seated in his watery palace and handing over 
the precious object to Indra. The latter is the ordinary type of a royal personage, but is 
distinguished by his attendant, seated behind him, who wears a peculiar head-dress in the 
shape of an elephant’s trunk. From this we may infer that the satellite in question is meant 
to portray India’s elephant Airavata, who here assumes human shape 

The Bodhisattva Extolded by the Naga Kalika 

The Bodhisattva’s progress from the river Nairanjana towards the sacred tree as 
described as a triumphal march in which a host of heavenly beings accompany him. The 
Nagaraja Kala or Kalika also comes forth and m a hymn of praise foretells his approaching 

1 C M. Pleyte, BiMha4egende, pp 123-6. N J. Erom, Barohudur, voL i, pp 188 Q , plates, «ono8 1^, 
pi. xlm-xlv. 
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enlightenment Asvaghosha in his Buddhachanfa ^ relates this incident in the following 
words : — 

Then Kala, the best of Serpents, whose majesty was like unto that of the lord of 
elephants, having been awakened by the unparelleled sound of the Buddha’s feet, uttered 
this praise of the great Sage, being sure that he was on the point of attaimng supreme 
knowledge : Inasmuch as the earth, pressed down by thy feet, 0 Sage, resound eth 

repeatedly, and inasmuch as thy splendour shineth forth like the sun, thou shalt assuredly 
to-day enjoy the desired frmt. Inasmuch as rows of birds fluttering m the sky oiler thee 
reverential salutation, 0 lotus-eyed One, and inasmuch as gentle breezes blow in the sky 
thou shalt certainly to-day become the Buddha ” Being thus cxtoUed by the best of 
Serpents, and having taken some pure grass from a grasscutter, he, having made his 
resolution, sat down to obtain perfect knowledge at the foot of the great holy tree 

The Laktav%$tara and the MaJidvastu, in rendering this episode, indulge m their usual 
prolixity, and the latter text presents it in several repetitions^ In both thcsebooks the hymn 
of Kala covers a couple ol pages. In the Lahtamstara it is the wondrous cflulgence radiating 
from the Bodhisattva’s person which awakens the Nagariija in his subterraneous abode , 
in the Mahdvastu it is the quaking of the earth and in the Niddmkathd the sound of the 
golden bowl presented by Sujata, which the Bodhisattva had cast into the river and which, 
reaching the palace of the Naga king, struck against the bowls used by the three previous 
Buddhas on a similar occasion. According to a later tradition, preserved m Chinese sources, 
the Naga through the ef[ect of his bad barman was born blind, but when the Bodhisattva, 
while proceeding to the Bodhi-tree, passed his abode, his eyes were suddenly opened ^ 

The texts, however much they may differ in detail, aU agree in the importance they 
evidently attach to the prophecy pronounced by the Sorpcnt-king, which has the character 
of an Act of Truth We may, therefore, expect to find the episode of the Naga Kala also 
rendered in plastic art 

On a profusely sculptured railing pillar of Amaravati there is indeed a bas-relief 
(Plate Vila), which must refer to this incident in the Buddha’s career.** It occupies the space 
immediately above the central rosette, and is divided into three compartments by two 
vertical lines, a feature commonly noticed on the Amaravati pillars. Let us quote 
Eergusson’s description : ‘‘In the centre a flight of Kansas or sacred geese are winging their 

1 BuddJiacharitaf xn, 113-16 (wo quote Cowoll’a translation) ; B W,, vol. xlix, pp X35 f. 

a L<a%t , vol. 1 , pp. 281-6. MaUvastu, vol. n, pp. 266, 302, 304, 308, 398, 400. 

a Hiuon Tsiang, S%-yu-h% (transl. Beal), vol. u, p. 132 Wattera, TraveUp vol. n, p* 134 Of. Lalti., p. 281, 
1 21, eMntarrt tamcxsahdain, mama ffagd%(ilikT\ta%h Jcarmabhih 

♦ Fergusson, Tree and, Serpmt Worship, p. 190, pL Iviu. 
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way across what appears to be a lake, between two trees. A hand issues from the right- 
hand tree, with two circular objects in it, and the geese under it look as if falhng dead on 
the shore, but it may be they are only flying downwards On the sand are five impressions 
of the sacred feet, there were probably originally eight, — and two birds, apparently 
peacocks, are somewhat indistinctly seen strutting on the sand. On the left hand are 
several women presenting flowers in pots, and on the right hand the Naga Raja with his 
seven-headed snakehood, and behind him his three wives, over each of whose heads may 
be seen the single-headed snake, which always marks them ” 

Fergusson’s identification of this scene with the NachcJia-jdtaka (the well-known story 
of the peacock wooing the daughter of the royal gold-goose) may be safely discarded. The 
footprints afford a sure indication that the subject of this rehef is not a but an event 

of the Buddha’s last existence They symbolize his bodily presence. Now one pair of foot- 
prints IS shown in the lower left-hand corner and the other pair in the corresponding right- 
hand corner ot the central space ; both are turned towards the right. The intention of the 
artist is perfectly clear , the Buddha is crossing the water, and this water is not a lake, 
as Fergusson supposed, but must be the river Nairanjana In the passage quoted above 
from the Buddhachanta, the Naga Kala mentions ‘‘ hnes of birds fluttering in the sky ”, 
which offer reverential salutations to the Buddha The other Sanskrit texts are much more 
explicit on this point , they enumerate various kinds of birds, including geese and peacocks 
which pay homage by performing the pradaJcshnd , in other words, in their flight they 
encircle the Buddha, keeping him on their right side ^ Now this is exactly what the geese 
in our relief are doing, and this explains the curious position of the leader of the flock, 
who looks “ as if falhng dead on the shore ”. The two peacocks, too, it will be noticed, have 
their right side turned towards the single-footprint immediately above them, which 
indicates the Buddha crossing the river As to the mysterious hand which, according to 
Fergusson, issues from the right-hand tree on the river-bank (on the photograph it is hardly 
discernible) we may compare a stanza of the Buddhachanta, which says that the 
Bodhisattva, slowly coming up the bank of the Nairanjana, was supported as by a hand by 
the trees on the shore, which bent down the ends of their branches in adoration.^ On 
reaching the opposite shore, he is greeted by the Nagaraja, m whom we recognize Kala 
uttering lus prediction of the approaching Enhghtenment His being accompanied by 
three Nagis is in concord with the Lalitavistara.^ For in this text we read that 

^ Lalit , vol 1 , p. 283, 1 <3 MahdvastUt vol u, p 264, L 1C, p 265, 1. 6 , p. 266, 1. 19 , 207, 1. 6. 

* Bvddhach xu, 105, bhaktyavanatalalhagrair dattahastas tatadrummh* — Cowell, p 135. 

® LaliLf p 284, i 11 ; p 285, 1 16 Of also p 281, 11 12-13 Kdliko ndtjard^as tasydni veldydrjfi tasya 
panvdrasya purcUah sthitvemu gdikd abhdshat 
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Suvarnaprabhasa {“ Gold-shine ”), the chief consort (agramahsM) of the Nagaraja Kahka 
snirounded by a throng of Naga-maidens in splendid array, lauded the Bodhisattva in 
a laudatory hymn and showered a rain of jewels and flowers on him as he went Whether 
the group of flying female figures m the left-hand compartment are also Ndga-kanyas, it 
is difficult to decide. But the vases of lotus-flowers they carry are obviously meant as an 
oflering to the Great Being. 

The proposed identification is confirmed by the scene portrayed in the central 
medalhou immediately beneath. It shows a group oi women paying reverence to the 
invisible Bodhisattva symboUzed by the Bodlu-l.ree ^ As two of them carry a bowl, there 
can bo httle doubt that they represent tlie village gills of Uruvilva, headed by Sujata 
and her servant Uttara The huts around must be the dwellings of the village 

In the Graeco-Buddhist art of Gandhara, the episode of the Naga Kala pa}nng homage 
to the Bodhisattva is often rendered.^ Whilst its mode of illustrating this scene is much 
clearer and more direct, the Gandhara scliool rendering this scene entirely lacks the 
mysterious charm of the Amaravatl sculpture. The central figure is the person of the 
Bodhisattva, who, being on his way to the Bodhi-tree, is shown standing. He is faced by 
the Naga Kala, who is usually accompanied by liis chief ipieen, Suvarnaprabhasa Both 
the Naga and the NagI, who are distinguished by their snake-hood, issue forth from an 
elegant fountain enclosure which conceals the lower half of their bodies. The enclosure 
has the appearance of a ‘ Buddhist ’ railing of the well-known type. It is provided with a 
gargoyle emitting a stream of water, so as to indicate that here it serves to enclose a sacred 
spring 

In the account of Anoka’s pilgrimage to the places hallowed by the presence of the 
Master, it is said that he also visited the spot where the Nagariija Kahka had extolled the 
Bodhisattva, when the latter was on his way to the Bodhimula * After the Naga had shown 
himself to the king and answered his query as to the appearance of the Buddha, Atoka 
ordered a chaUyn to be made Presumably tins chaitya consisted of a stone raihng of the 
pattern familiar in Buddhist art. 

On a fragmentary Gupta sculpture from Suxnath, representing the main events of 
Sixkyamuni’s Hfe, we find a i)anel in wlueh various scenes relating to ‘the Great 
Renunciation ’ are combined. On the loft side of tlio sjioctator the Bodhisattva is seen 
facing a Naga who wears a five-fold snake-hood. It has boon surmised that this Niiga is 

^ The troo in the <}eniral modalhon clearly not a mango, aw KcrgimHon auppoBed, but an aivaUha (Fiona 
religiofla), in other words, Ibe Bodhi-troe. 

* A. Fonehor, Att gnko-bouddhujvp, vol i, pj) 383-9, figs. 191-0, and voh n, JSg. 400. Burgese, 
Ancieni Monuments, pi. 90 

® Divyfiradtimt pp. 392 f 
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the Nagaraja Kalika.^ The identification appears acceptable as at his side we recognize 
the presentation of the bowl of milk-rice by Snjata The treatment is remarkable for its 
succinctness. 

Among the senes of 120 sculptures of the Borobudur which illustrate the Lahtamstara^ 
the 91st panel portrays the legend of the Naga Kalika pa 3 ung reverence to the 
Bodhisattva ® 

How THE Serpent-Kino Muchilinda sheltered the Lord Buddha ® 

[It is related in the beginning of the V^naya-^pitaha that the Lord Buddha, after 
attaimng Enlightenment, spent some weeks in meditation at various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Bodhi-tree. At the end of the second week he betook himself to the 
Muchihnda-tree, and sat cross-legged at the foot of that tree during seven days, enjoying 
the bhss of emancipation ] 

Now at that time a great cloud appeared out of season, and for seven days it was 
cloudy weather attended with rain and a cold wind. Then Muchihnda,^ the serpent-king^ 
issued from his abode, and enveloping the body of the Blessed One seven times with his 
coils, kept his large hood spread over the Master’s head, thinking to himself * “ May no 
cold touch the Blessed One, may no heat touch the Blessed One, may no gnats, flies or 
creeping things, no wind or heat come near the Blessed One ” 

Now at the end of those seven days the serpent king Muchilinda, seeing the sky clear 
and free from clouds, loosened his coils from the body of the Lord, and, changing his own 
appearance into that of a Brahmin youth, stood before the Blessed One, raising his joined 
hands and did reverence to him. 

In the Niddndkaiha ® the story of MuchiUnda sheltering Buddha against wind and rain 
IS told in a few lines immediately after the episode of the Tathagata’s temptation by the 
daughters of Mara. According to this version the temptation took place in the fifth week, 
and the meeting with Muchdinda apparently in the sixth week after the Bodhi. It is said 
here that Buddha, when enveloped seven times by the coils of the snake-king, enjoyed the 
bliss of salvation as if he had been resting in a shrine {gandhaku0>). 

The well-known Sanskrit text Lahtamstara ® gives an evidently later version of the 
legend Here Buddha is protected not only by the serpent-kmg Muchihnda, but also by 

^ Samath Museum CaicUogue, p. 187, pi. xx. 

* Pleyte, JBuddha-legende, p. 129 Krom. Barabudur, toI. i, p. 192. Platea : series la, pi. xlvi. 

* Mahavagga, i, 3. Vinaya Pttalam (ed. Oldenberg), vol. i, p. 3- 8*B B,, vol. xui, p. 80. Buddhism %n 
translattons, p. 86. 

^ Pail Muchalinda 

® Jdtaka (od. FausboU), vol. i, p 80. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth Stones, p. 109, 

® LahU, vol. a, pp 379 f. Foucaux, part i, p. 316, 
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a number of other Hagarajas, who have come from the East, South, West, and North. 
They all envelop the Buddha with their coils and form a canopy over his head by means 
of their crests, so that, when thronged together, they resemble Mount Meru. According to 
this rendering, it was the fifth week after the Bodhi, whereas the temptation by the three 
daughters of the Evil One had taken place in the fourth week 

In the Mahdvastu ^ the story is briefly related. Here it is said that Buddha spent the 
fourth week after the Enlightenment in the dweUing of the Nagaraja Kala and the fifth 
one in that of the Nagara]a Muchilinda. Then there arose a “ cloud out of season ’’ and the 
Naga protected him against the rain during a week in the manner described above. 

It IS a point of some interest that in the earliest version of this legend which is 
preserved in the Pali canon mention is made of a Muchihnda-tree which is not spoken of 
in the later sources Evidently there is some connexion between the Naga Muchibnda and 
the tree of the same name under which the Buddha was seated. May we perhaps assume 
that in the ancient story the Naga was conceived as a tree-spirit ? Such an assumption is 
all the more plausible as in a Buddhist birth-story we read of a huge banyan-tree which 
is haunted by Nagas.^ 

The scene of the Naga sheltering Buddha lends itself admirably for plastic rendering. 
Yet in the art of India proper the examples of this sub] ect are but few in number. Earliest 
in date is a piece of sculpture from Sanchi ® which on two faces is carved with a series of 
panels. It must have belonged to one of the pillars of the southern gateway, and is now 
preserved in the local museum. The upper panel of the front face shows the Muchilinda- 
tree decorated with garlands. On both sides we notice a garland-carrying hinnara hovenng 
in the air. The Buddha’s presence is only indicated by an empty seat in front of the tree. 
In the foreground the Nagaraja in the shape of a human being wearing a five-fold snake- 
hood is seated on what appear to be rocks. On both sides of him two of his queens are shown 
sitting on wicker stools and behind them there are female attendants holding cJiowries- 
The Nagis, as usual, have only a single snake-hood. It is interestmg that in agreement 
with the early Pali version of the story, Buddha’s seat is placed under a tree. It has the 
appearance of a sacred tree. 

In the art of Amaravati we find the subject treated in an entirely diSerent fashion. 
Here the person of the Buddha is portrayed sitting cross-legged on the folds of the serpent 

^ MaMvaatu (od. Senart), vol. lu, pp, 300 f. Of, Buddhaoharitat xv, 49-53. 

® No 493 of the great Pali-ooUoction. la LakU, i, p. 11, 1. 1, tHe m%ich%Unda md 

mah&mwihihTida occur m an enumeration of yanous trees. 

* Gat of Sanchi Museum^ p 21, No. A. 15, pi. viu. The panel la reproduced from a drawing by Ferguason, 
Tree and Serpent Worship, pi, xxiy, fig, 1 The same plato shows a bas-relief from the Western torana m which 
the same subject is found treated in greater detail, the Naga king being attended by a band of female musicians. 
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whose many-headed hood is visible around his halo ^ This highly artistic manner of 
rendering the subject although not really in agreement with textual tradition (for there the 
Naga is said to have enveloped Buddha with his coils), is but seldom met with in the later 
art of India proper. We can quote only one example of mediocre workmanship from 
Sarnath ^ On the other hand, the motif has found great favour in the art of Further India, 
whither, according to so good a judge as M Foucher, it was introduced from Amaravati ® 
We reproduce a very fine specimen from Cambodia in Plate XVII ^ 

We may note parenthetically that the figure of Buddha sheltered by the Naga found 
in Buddhist sculpture has its counterpart both in Brahmanical and Jama art In the former 
there is the group of the god Vishnu supported by the World-serpent Sesha The usual 
presentation of this subject is to show the four-armed god reclining on the snake as on 
a couch, but in the cave temples we meet with a few cases in which Vishnu is seated on the 
top of the snake's coiled-up body, whilst its hood is extended hke a canopy over his head 

With regard to the art of the Jamas, it should be noted that the Tirthamkara 
Par4vanatha (who is the last but one in the series of twenty-four Saviours) is distinguished 
by a snake-hood ® To this peculiarity we shall have occasion to revert m the sequel. 
According to a Jaina legend it was the Yaksha (!) Dharanendra who spread his many hoods 
over the head of the Arhat during a violent storm. In all probability this story was modelled 
after the earlier legend of Muchihnda. 

Among the sculptures of Borobudur we find a panel (No 101) devoted to the legend of 
Muchihnda ^ Here the Buddha is shown seated cross-legged on a lotus-throne inside a 
mmdapa. At the side of this pavihon the Naga king, overshadowed by the royal umbrella, 
kneels down before the Lord. He has a following of five Naga satellites — ^three male and 
two female — carrying ofiEenngs and wearing like their ruler a head-dress surmoimted by 
snake-heads. The rendering of the scene, as found on the Javanese monument, differs 
conspicuously from that met with in Indian art. The reason is that at Borobudur the 
Nagas are always pictured in purely human shape, apart from the snake-hood. It was, 
therefore, clearly impossible for the artist to follow the legend more closely 

^ Pergusson, Tree- arid Serpent-worsUpt pi. Ixxvi. Burgess, Amaravati, pi. xxxi, 7 Of. also Burgess, 
JB'iiddhist Cave Temples, pi xxvn 

^ A SM for 1904-05, p. 86, pi. x^x b Sarnath Museum Catalogue, p, 217 

® Foucher, Art gr^co-bouddhique, vol u, p. 628, fig. 621. 

* The onginal is preserved in the Mus4e du Trocaddro at Pans Cf tho inteiesting remarks by M. G 
Coedds, Bronzes IcJm^rs (Ats Asiatica), pp 33 fl , pi xxi-xxm, 2 

* G Buhler and J. Burgess, On> the Indian sect ojthe Jainas (London, 1903), pp 63 f 

® Vleyie, Buddha-legende, p 144. Krom Barabudur, vol i, pp 200 f., plates soiicsl^, pi li Tho heads 
of the two NagI attendants are damaged, hut we may assume that they, too, veio oiiginally distinguished by 
the usual serpent emblem. 
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Three more panels belonging to the Buddha legend sculptured on the Borobudub^ay 
here be briefly noticed In the sacred texts it is related that on his way from Uruvilva 
to Benares (where he was going to preach the Good Law) Buddha halted at Gaya, where he 
was hospitably received by the Nagaraja Sudarsana This episode (which is only briefly 
mentioned in the Sanskrit books) we find pictured in great detail in the 111th panel of the 
Buddha series On one side the Master is seated on a throne under a canopy A Naga 
carrying a parasol stands on his left. The remainder of the panel is occupied by a crowd 
of more than twenty Nagas and Nagis, partly sitting and partly standing. Evidently they 
are Sudar&na and his followers who are bnnging dishes ot food for the acceptance of their 
exalted guost.^ 

In describing the Buddha’s fuither journey to Benares, stage after stage, the 
MahCivasUi and the Buddhachanta speak of yet another Naga king, named Kaniandalu, 
who entertained hmi in like manner at Lohitavastuka ^ Tins episode, however, is not 
rendered in the Buddha series of Borobudur, which throughout follows the Lahtamstara. 

In the last tableau but one of the series (No 119) we see the Buddha being bathed in 
a lotus tank by his first five converts previous to his famous sermon m the Deer Park of 
Benares. It is curious that, besides the Buddha and his five attendants in monks’ dress, 
the panel contains four satellites which their head-dress jiroves to be Nagas, or, rather, 
two Naga couples, one standing on the proper left and the other seated on the proper right. 
Neither the Lahtamstara nor any other text known to us refers to the presence of such beings 
on this great occasion ^ Perhaps the artist introduced them here as auspicious participants 
or as the spirits of the pond m which the Buddha bathed. Or are we to assume that they 
refer to the legend of Elapattra which we will now narrate ? The standing Naga holds 
a parasol and his female companion lotus-flowers whilst the seated Naga clasps what 
appears to be a censer, and his consort folds both hands m the attitude of adoration. 

The Nagaraja EniPATTBA Questions the Buddha ^ 

[The following story is known from Tibetan and Chinese sources. It also occurs m the 
Mahdvastu under the title ‘ Questions of Nalaka but in so confused and abrupt a form that 
we have preferred to follow the version found m the two Tilietan Lives of Buddha.] 

1 Lalii , vol. 1 , p. 406, 1, 18. Eoucaux, p. 338. Mahdvastu, voJ. lu, pp. 324 ft Buddhachanta, xv*, 92. 
Cowell, p 169. Ployie, Buddha Letjende, p 164 Krojti, Baiohudur, vol. i, p. 207 , plates series la, pi. li. 

* Mafidvastu, vol. m, pp 327 f. BuddJiachanta, \v, 90. Cowell, p 170. 

® Laht,, vol. 1 , p 410, IJ, 1-2. Fouoaux, p 341 Mahdvastu, vol m, p 320, J 10 Pleyto, op* oit,, p. 160. 
Krom, op cit , vol i, p 211 , plates senes la, pi. lx 

* Mahdvastu, vol lu, pp 383 Buddhaclmri^ta, xvji, 3 Scluefner, LebciLshcschrcibmg, pp. 248 f. Kockhill, 

pp. 46 f. Bomanttc Legend, 279 f. 
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While the future Buddha still dwelt in the Tushita heaven, he had pronounced two 
enigmatical stanzas, which no one but the Master himself could explain. There lived at that 
time a Naga king, called Suvarnaprabhasa, who saw in the palace of Vaisravana a copy of 
these mysterious verses, incised on a stone slab He took it to his friend, Elapattra, the 
Naga of Taksha^ila, who recogmzed in it a saying of Buddha On the advice of 
Suvarnaprabhasa, the Nagaraja Elapattra assumed the form of a young Brahmin 
(mdnava)^ and went round the cities of India promising a lakh of gold to anyone who could 
interpret the emgma pronounced by the Lord. So at last he reached Benares where the 
people advised him to consult Nalaka, the nephew' of the Sage Asitadevala.^ Nalaka, not 
being able himself to solve the problem, promised to procure the Naga the desired answer 
within seven days. Having found out that a Buddha had arisen in the world and that he 
was abiding in the Deer Park of Eishipatana near Benares, he told Elapattra. Then 
Elapattra reflected : Should I appear in my present shape as a Brahmin, the other 
Brahmins who have not accepted the Law will cause me harm. If I appear in my own form 
the other Nagas will be wroth with me. So I will go to the Lord in the semblance of a 
chakravartin or universal monarch ’’ But the Lord Buddha rebuked him for his deceit and 
ordered him to assume his natural shape. When Elapattra confessed that he feared the 
anger of his fellow-Nagas, the Lord appointed Vajrapani to protect him Thereupon the 
Naga Elapattra became a serpent of such gigantic size that his tail was still in his palace 
at Taksha^ila, while his seven-hooded head was seen at Benares. And now, whenas he 
questioned the Buddha about the future, the Lord made answer that he should await the 
arrival of Maitreya who would reveal it to him. Whereupon the Naga disappeared. 

According to the Chinese version of the story, there follows a dialogue between Buddha 
and the Naga, in the course of which the latter asks in what manner he may acquire a 
store of merit whereby he might he reborn as a Deva or as a man ^ Being instructed by the 
Lord in the Law, Elapattra began to weep, and Buddha asked him why he did so. On this 
Elapattia rejoined : I remember in days gone by, that I was a follower of Ka^yapa 
Buddha, and because I destroyed a tree called ‘ Ila ’ I was born m my present shape, and 
was called ^ Elapattra \ Then this same Kafyapa told me that after an indefimte period 
when ^akya Buddha came into the world, that I should again receive a human shape, 
and so by becoming a disciple attain final dehverance, and it is for this reason I weep.” 

Then Elapattra, having taken refuge in the Buddha, the Law and the Church 
departed. 

^ Asitadevala is the who shortly after the birth of the Bodhisattva, foretells his future greatness. 

* The MahavastUf more logically, makes the Naga uu^uire into the meaning of the incomprehensible 
stanzas which had moved him to wander to Benares. 
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Wlien the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien ^ visited the Deer Park of Benares, he noticed 
among the many sacred monuments of that place a stupa erected on the spot where the 
dragon Elapattra had asked Buddha : “ When shall I be freed from this Naga body *2 ” 
Hiuen Tsiang in the course of his very detailed account of the Deer Park does not 
mention this particular memorial, but on his visit to Takshasila he saw the very place 
which was supposed to be the abode of the Haga in question 

There exist two Graeco-Buddhist sculptures which M Foucher ^ has identified with the 
meeting of Buddha and Elapattra in the Deer Park at Benares. The one which was found 
at Karamar and is now preserved in the Lahore Museum, shows the Naga knechng with 
folded hands at the side of the Buddha who is accompanied by Vajrapam. Behind the 
kneehng Naga there is a fountain from which a Naglf*?) appears in an attitude of 
adoration. The important point, according to M Foucher, is that both the Buddha and his 
satellite Vajrapam are shown seated. It must, however, be admitted that there is some 
reason to challenge the proposed identification The supposed Elapattra assumes here 
neither the shape of a chahavartin nor that of a gigantic seven-headed snake. He docs not 
even wear the usual serpent emblem Nor is there any indication of the scene being laid 
in the Deer Park. 

In the case of the other sculpture (Plate Villa), which was excavated at Sahr-i-Bahlol 
by Sir Aurel Stein, and is now in the Peshawar Museum, the identification seems to be far 
more probable. Here the Buddha sits in the midst of five shaven monks, four of whom 
are seated on either side of him, whilst the fifth one is standing bcliind his right shoulder, 
Vajrapaui occupying the corresponding position to the loft. The number of five is 
significant, in all probabihty they are the first five converts of the Deer Park. The Naga 
is shown twice , first in royal dress and snake-hood, standing with both hands joined in 
the attitude of adoration, and the second time as a five-headed snake in front of Buddha’s 
seat. No doubt the objection could be made that it is a snake of very modest size, but it 
was clearly impossible for the artist to portray a serpent whose body stretched from 
Taxila to Benares ! 

How THE Lord Buddha subdued the eiery dragon of Uruvilva ® 

[After the Lord Buddha had preached Hs first sermon in the Deer Park of Benares 
he returned to Uruvilva which had been the scene of his spiritual struggle and victory.] 

1 Record (transL Iieggo), p. 00 

• Foucher, Art grfeoJ>rmdiUi%qvf, toI. i, pp 505 ff., %. 251, and to), ii, p. 20, fig. 317. The aeootul gcolplinre 
was first published in the A^.R. for lOU-12, p. 105, pi. xxxviii, fig. 6. 

• MaMvagga, i, 16, Vinaya RiiaUm, vol. i, pij. U f. ; vol. xui, pp. 118 ff. 
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At that time there hved at XJruvilva three Brahmamcal ascetics, the brothers Kasyapa, 
who were the chiefs of several hundreds of hermits The Lord, having gone to the hermitage 
of Uruvilva-Ka^yapa (such was the name of the first brother) spake to him * If it be not 
disagreeable to thee, Kasyapa, let me spend one mght in the room where thy sacred fire 
IS kept.’’ ‘‘ It IS not disagreeable to me,” Kafyapa answered, ‘‘ but there is a savage 
serpent-king of great magical power, a dreadfully venomous snake , let him do no harm to 
thee.” The Buddha repeated his request a second and a third time, and at last Kasyapa 
gave way 

Then the Lord entered the fire-hut, made himself a couch of grass, and sat down cross- 
legged, keeping the body erect and surrounding himself with watchfulness of mind The 
Naga, seeing that the Lord had entered, became irritated and sent forth a cloud of smoke. 
Then the Lord thought . What if I were to leave intact the skin and flesh and bones of 
this Naga , but were to conquer the fire which he will send forth, by my fire.” 

Now the Lord effected the appropriate exercise of miraculous power and sent forth 
a cloud of smoke Then the Naga, being unable to master his rage, sent forth flames and the 
Lord, converting his body into fire, sent forth flames, so that the fire-room looked as if 
it were burning and blazing. 

At the end of that mght, the Lord, leaving intact the skin and flesh and bones of that 
Naga, and conquenng the Naga’s fire by his fire, threw him into his alms-bowl and showed 
him to Urivilva-Kafyapa, saying : ‘‘ Here thou seest the Naga , his fire hath been 
conquered by my fire.” Then Kasyapa thought : “ Truly the Great ^ramana possesseth 
high magical powers and great faculties, in that he is able to overcome that savage serpent- 
king. He IS not, however, as holy a man as I am.” 

Quite a succession of miracles were needed before Kasyapa of XJruvilva and his 
followers acknowledged the spiritual superiority of the Buddha and became members of 
his community. The number of these miracles, the Pali text says, amounted to three 
thousand five hundred, but among those which are related, Buddha’s contest with 
the fiery dragon stands first. Evidently it was considered an exploit of the highest import 
that the magic fire produced by the Buddha had proved more powerful than that of the 
savage Naga. 

This IS also emphasized in the Mahavastu ^ Here the taming of the serpent in the fire- 
room {agmSarana) is the last and crownmg miracle by which the Kafyapas and their 
followers are finally induced to acknowledge the superiority of the Buddha. We have the 
ancient legend here presented to us m an evidently later and more developed form. 


1 MaMvastu, rol. m, pp, 42S 
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According to this later version tlaajahlas, on seeing the fire-room all ablaze by the Buddha’s 
tejas, exerted themselves to quench the conflagiation and to save Gautama. In the stanzas 
foEowing the passage m prose it is related that the Naga, after having been released by the 
Buddha, assumed human form, fell at the Master’s feet and humbly craved his forgiveness. 

The victory of the Buddha over the wicked Naga in the fire-hut is represented in a 
well-known bas-relief on the eastern gateway of Sanchi ^ Here, too, as was usual m the 
ancient school of Central India, the person of the Buddha is not shown His presence is 
probably indicated by the stone seat in the fire-hut— a domed, open pavilion supported on 
pillars — ^which occupies the centre of the panel Flames of fire indicative of the Buddha’s 
iejas arc seen bursting forth from the horse-shoe bays in the roof Over the seat the five- 
headed hood of the snake is plainly visible In the group of three characterized 

as such by their matted hair [jatd) and their garments of bark {valkala) — ^wc may in all 
probability rccogmze the three Kasyapa brothers before and after their conversion ^ 
For the rest the panel is fiUed with aU that belongs to an Indian hermitage In the fore- 
ground we notice a hut thatched with leaves, m front of which a bearded ascetic is seated on 
a bundle of grass (brishi). Apparently he is engaged in doing penance, as indicated by the 
band passed round his knees and loins {jmijanka-handha). Another liermit stands facing 
him At the side of the hut flows the river Nairanjana enlivened by ac^uatic birds and lotus- 
plants Anchorites are seen drawing water, bathing in the company of buffaloes and an 
elephant, or practising tapas with both arms raised {^drihmbdhu). The background is 
occupied by a variety of fruit-bearing trees with monkeys busy in the fohage 

In the art of Amaravati we find the episode rendered in very much the same manner, 
although not with an equal wealth of detail.® Here the presence of the Buddha in the fire- 
hut IS mdicated by a pair of footprints over which appears the five-fold head of the Naga. 
The hut IS surrounded by a group of six hermits seated with hands raised in adoration. In 
the background three trees, a deer, and two boys complete the picture. 

Numerous examples of the scene of the Buddha’s victory over the Naga of Uruvilva 

1 Fergiisson, Ttae- and Set penUwor ship, pp. 143 f , pi. xx\u. Orunwedol, Buddhist Art in Indm, pp. 61 ££., 
fig 35. A Foucher, Beginmugs of Buddhist Art, pp. 97 f., pi. ix, 1. The above account differs m some details 
from picvxouB descriptions of this sculpture. The Naga is cortainly roprosontod with five, not with seven heads 
as stated by Feigussou and Grunwodol. M Fouchor tlunks that the three ascetics visible to the left of the fore- 
ground are in the act of filling their pitchers in order to <iuench the supposed conflagration. This incident is 
mdeed roprosontod in Gandharan Art, 

^ iSuch a repetition of the same personages in one panel is <iuite m agreement with the praotioe of the early 
Buddhist school of sculpture. O'he ascetics gioupecl on the right side of the fire-hut are m any case shown paying 
reverence to the invisible Buddha, as is manifest from thoir rawing their joined hands in token of adoration. 
This gesture is the angedv of Indian literature 

^ Fergusson, op. cit., p. 208, pi. Kx. 
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are met with among the Giseco-Buddhist sculptures of Gandhara Here the person of the 
Buddha has been introduced and is usually represented standing in the midst of the 
Brahmanical anchorites. Mr. Hargreaves draws my attention to the great number of 
examples in the Peshawar Museum “ These are not in the form of reliefs/’ he writes, 
‘‘ but show on a pedestal a standing Buddha, turning half-left to a very small Kasyapa 
and a IrahmacJidnn standing by his left foot ^ No 608 of the Lahore Museum undoubtedly 
came from such a representation. I fancy we have a dozen of these in Peshawar When 
the little figure of Kasyapa and his attendant are lost (as very frequently happens), there 
remains a standing Buddha image slightly turned to the left. One wonders why this 
subject was so popular ” 

The Lahore Museum contains some more sculptures relating to the same subject.^ 
They show Buddha seated cross-legged inside the hut, the flames surrounding his body 
indicatmg his tejas or magical fire, by which he subdued the malicious Naga The latter 
has the appearance of a simple snake either winding up against the wall of the hut or 
curled up at the feet of the Master The jaUlas outside the hut exert themselves to 
extinguish the supposed conflagration, as is related in the Mahdvastu, On one sculpture 
discussed by Professor Grunwedel this episode of the legend is separately treated in a very 
convincing manner On another fragment m the Lahore Museum (No 2345) Buddha is 
shown presenting the snake in the alms-bowl to the eldest KaiSyapa. On the whole the 
sculptors of Gandhara have succeeded well in rendering the gaunt figures of the Brahmamcal 
ascetics. Throughout the Naga is shown in the aspect of a snake, although polycephalous 
in the earlier examples from Sanchi and Amaravati. This is in close agreement with the 
ancient legend of the Pali TripitaJca in which the anonymous Naga in the fire-room preserves 
to the end the character of an animal 

How A CERTAIN NaGA WAS ORDAINED AS A BuDDHIST ErIAR ^ 

At that time there was a certain Naga who was ashamed of having been born as a 
serpent. Now this Naga thought • “By what expedient could I become released from 
being born as a serpent, and quickly obtain human nature ? ” Then this Naga thought : 
“ These Buddhist friars lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil, and holy life ; they speak the 
truth ; they beep the precepts of morality, and are endowed with all virtues. If, then, 
I could obtain admittance among the Buddhist friars, I should be released from my serpent 
birth, and quickly obtain human nature.” 

^ A,8.R, for 1909-10, pp. 57 ff., pi xx, figs, a, 6, and c ; and 1911-12, p. 113. 

® Eoucher, Art grico^bouddhiquet vol. i, pp. 447 fi., figs. 224-6, and vol. ii, figs, 435 and 461. Grunwedol, 
Buddhst Art, pp. 126, , fig. 78 Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pL 131 A , 1907-8, p 139 , pi. xlv-rf. 

® Mahavagga, i, 63 Yinaya JPitalcam (ed. Oldonberg), vol. i, pp. 86 ff. 8 vol. xin, pp. 217 ft. 
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Now this Naga, having assumed the shape of a youth, went to the BhiJcshus, and asked 
for admittance to the Order , and the Friars granted him admittance to the Order and 
ordained him. At that time the Naga dwelt together with a certain Ehihshu in the last cell 
of the Jetavana Monastery. Now this Friar, having arisen in the night, when the dawn 
was at hand, was walking to and fro in the open air When the BTiihsTiu had left the cell, 
the Naga deemed himself safe from discovery and fell asleep in his natural shape The 
whole cell was filled with the snake’s body * his coils bulged out of the window. 

Then the Bhihshu thought : I will go back to the cell,” opened the door, and saw 
the whole cell filled with the snake Seeing which he was terrified and cried out. The 
Bhikshus ran up and said to him • ‘‘ Why didst thou cry out, friend ? ” ‘‘ This whole cell, 
friends, is filled with a snake ; the coils bulge out of the window ” Then the Naga was 
awakened by the noise and sat down on his seat The BJnhslius said to him . Who art 
thou, friend ? ” “ I am a Naga, reverend Sirs ” And why hast thou done such a things 
friend ^ ” Then the Naga told the whole matter to the Bhikshus , the Bhikshus told it to 
the Blessed One. 

Thereupon the Blessed One, having ordered the fratermty of the Bhikshus to assemble, 
addressed the Naga : “ Ye Nagas are not capable of spiritual growth in this doctrine and 
disciphne. However, Naga, go thou and observe fast on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth 
day of each half-month, thus wilt thou be released from being born as a serpent and quickly 
obtain human nature.” Then the Naga became sad and sorrowful, and went away. 

Quoth the Blessed One : There are two occasions, 0 Bhikshus, whereon a Naga, 
having assumed human shape, sheweth his true nature ; when he hath sexual intercourse 
with a female of his species, and if he thinketh himself safe from discovery. Let an animal, 
0 Bhikshus, that hath not received the ordination, not receive it ; if it hath received it, 
let it be expelled.” 

How THE Elder Svagata subdued the Naga op the Mango Ferry ^ 

At that time the Lord Buddha, having wandered through the Chedi country, went to 
Bhadravatika. Now the cowherds, the goatherds, the ploughmen, and the wayfarers 
saw the Blessed One coming from afar, and, seeing the Blessed One, they spake : Let tlie 
Blessed One, please, not go to the Mango Ferry ; at the Mango Ferry, please, in the 
hermitage of the Jatila there dwelleth a Naga of great magical power, a dreadfully 
venomous snake ; let him do no harm to the Blessed One.” 

When they had said this the Master remained silent. A second and a third time they 
repeated their w^ammg, and the Master remained silent. Now, while wandering and begging 
his food the Blessed One gradually came to Bhadravatika and there he sojourned. 

1 BuUavihhanga, p&ch%Uiya, h. Vinaya Pifahm, vol. iv, pp. 108 ff. 
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Now the Elder Svagata went to the hermitage of the Jatila of the Mango Ferry, and, 
having come there, he entered the fire-hut, made himself a couch of grass, and sat down 
cross-legged, keeping the body erect and surrounding himself with watchfulness of mind. 
The Naga, seeing that the Elder Svagata had entered, became irritated and sent forth a 
cloud of smoke. The Elder Svagata, too, sent forth a cloud of smoke Then the Naga, 
being unable to master his rage, sent forth flames, and the Elder Svagata, too, converting 
his body into fixe, sent forth flames And after having conijuered the fire of the Naga by 
his flire, the Elder Svagata went to Bhadravatika. 

Now the Blessed One, after abiding as long as it pleased him at Bhadravatika, went 
on to Kausambi The lay-members of Kau^ambi had heard of the encounter between the 
Elder Svagata and the Naga of the Mango Ferry The Blessed One, wandeiing and begging 
his food, gradually came to Kausambi. When the lay-members of Kau.4amb! came to meet 
the Master, they repaired to Svagata, saluted him, and said : “ Tell us what is rare and 
acceptable to thee and we will provide it ” When they had said this the Wicked Six ^ 
spake to the lay-members of Kausambi : “ Sirs, to friars ‘ pigeon ’ spirits {kapohka} are 

as rare as they are acceptable, these ye may provide ” So the lay-members of Kausambi 
provided ‘ pigeon ’ spirit at every house and, seeing the Elder Svagata come on his round 
of alms, they spake to him : “ Let the Eeverend Svagata, please drink ‘ pigeon ’ spirit.” 
When the Elder Svagata had drunk ‘ pigeon ’ spirit, house by house, and he walked out 
of the town, he feU prostrate at the city gate Then the Blessed One, coming out of the town 
with a large number of friars, saw the Elder Svagata prostrate at the city gate, and, seeing 
him, he said to the friars : “ Take Svagata, fnars.” So the friars did : they took Svagata 
to the convent and laid him down with his head towards the Master But the Elder Svagata 
turned round so that he came to be with his feet towards the Master. Then the Blessed 
One said to the Friars : " Was not, Fnars. Svagata formerly respectful and obedient to 
the Buddha 1 ” “ Yes, so please you ” And, Friars, is Sv%ata now respectful and obedient 
to the Buddha « ” “ No, not he, so please you.” “ Did not. Friars, Svagata encounter 
the Naga of the Mango Ferry * ” “ Yes, he did, so please you.” “ And, Fnars, is Svagata 
now able to encounter a Naga ^ ” “ No, not he, so please you.” “ Well now, Friars is it 
proper to that which when drunk stealeth away a man’s senses ? ” “ It is not, so 
please you.” “ It is improper. Friars, unsuitable, unworthy of a monk, it is unbefitting and 
to be avoided ” Then the Blessed One laid it down as a precept that the drinking of 
mtoxicants was an offence requinng confession and absolution. 

[Evidently the story of the Elder Svagata and the Naga of the Mango Ferry is a partial 

The “ Six ” are a group of notoriously imschiovous friars who are always roprosontod as defying the rules 
of the Ordei 
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imitation of the legend of Buddha’s victory over the wicked serpent in the fire-room of 
the Ka^yapas In the passage relating the contest with the Naga there is often verbal 
agreement 

The story of Svagata in a shghtly modified version also forms the introduction to the 
Surdpdna-jdtaLa ^ Here it is said that the Elder Svagata not only mastered the Naga- 
king, but also confirmed him in the Refuges and the Commandments !] 

The Great Miracle of SravastI ^ 

In the town of Rajagnha, the capital of Magadha, there lived six heads of heretical 
sects who refused to acknowledge the superiority of the Buddha. They were loath to notice 
that they no longer commanded the respect of the wealthy citizens nor enjoyed the amount 
of alms they used to receive previous to the Master’s appearance So they communed 
together and resolved to make a great display of their supernatural powers in order to 
convince the multitude of their mastership. As Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, was known 
to be a staunch supporter of the Buddha, they proceeded to Sravasti and there challenged 
the Bhagavat. The latter at once declared himself willing to accept thoir challenge, for 
he well knew that it was one of the ten duties imposed on all Buddhas to make a great 
display of their magical faculties m order to confound the heretical teachers. Moreover, 
Sravasti was the place predestined to be the scene of that Great Miracle. 

The day fixed for the periormance having arrived a large crowd of Ri)ectators 
assembled in the plain between the city of Sravasti and the Jetavana Garden, the favourite 
sojourn of the Buddha. The King Prasenajit himself came driving out of his palace in 
great pomp and took his royal seat to preside over the proceedings. At the invitation of 
the kmg, Buddha showed a series of miraculous manifestations which could leave no doubt 
as to his supremacy. He rose into the air and caused flames of fire and streams of water to 
gush forth alternately from the upper and lower parts of his body These preliminary 
miracles, however, he declared to be within the power of all his disciples. 

Then Buddha conceived a mundane thought.^ The gods liastened to execute it : 
Brahma took a place on his right and ^akra on his left. The two Nagarajas, Nanda and 
Upananda, created a golden lotus of a thousand leaves and of the size of a eart-whoel 

* J&taka (No. 81), vol i, pp 360 f£, Oambmlpje transl , voL x, pp 20G f Ju a lator and more extended form 
tKe same legend, under the title SmgcdavcuUina the thirteenth fetory of the JDivyuvaMna (od. Cowell and 
Neil,pp 167 ff), 

® Divyavaddna, am, Prdtihdryasiitra, pp. 143 If. 33. Burnouf, JnirodiieUon d Vhistotre d% buddhimte tndien^ 
pp. 162 fl. According to Tibetan tradition Sakyaraum accomplished his Clreat Miracle in the sixteenth year of 
his ministry. Rockhill, The Life of the Buddha, p 79 

® A mundane thought, viz. a thought within the comprehension of gods, men, and animals as opposed to 
a thought beyond the understanding of such beings. 


1 
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Avitli a jewelled stalk. On the corolla of this lotus-flower the Buddha seated himseM in. the 
attitude of meditation Above this lotus he caused another lotus to appear on which like- 
wise a Buddha was seen in the same position , and thus in front, behind, and at the sides. 
By such magical multiphcation of his own form he peopled the sky with a multitude of 
Buddha figures who seemed to walk, to stand, to sit, and to lie down From these Buddhas 
there issued forth flames, flashes of lightning, and streams of water. Some of them put 
questions and others answered them 

When after this wonderful display Buddha had retaken his seat, he spake : “ The 
fire-fly only shineth as long as the sun hath not risen ; but when the sun hath risen the 
hght of the insect is no longer seen Thus the sophists speak as long as no Buddha hath 
appeared , but now that the Buddha hath spoken in the world, neither a sophish nor 
his disciple hath anything to say ” 

The heretical teachers were, in sooth, so utterly confounded, that, being invited by 
King Prasenajit to show their magical powers, they remained silent. 

For the numerous sculptural and pictorial representations of the Great Miracle of 
Sravasti which are found in the art of Bharhut, Gandhara, Ajanta, Sarnath, etc , we may 
refer the reader to the able paper devoted by M Foucher to the subject ^ The point which 
here interests us particularly is the part played m Buddha’s magical manifestation by 
the two Nagas, Nanda and Upananda, whom wc have already met in connexion with 
Sakyamum’s nativity. In the sculptures which refer to the Great Miracle we usually find 
them on both sides of the lotus-flower on which the Buddha is seated in the preaching 
attitude surrounded by more or less numerous magical counterparts of himself In the 
examples from Gandhara they are mostly shown issuing haU-w^ay from the water, whereas 
in the cave temples they are usually represented holding with both hands the staUc of the 
lotus-flower on which the central Buddha figure is enthroned. It is curious to note that 
gradually this moUf of the padmdsana or ‘ Lotus-throne ’ supported by a pair of Nagas 
develops into a mere decorative device. We notice it in bas-reliefs which evidently are not 
meant to illustrate the miracle of Sravasti at all. An instance may be quoted from Javanese 
art. (Plate XI.) The outer walls of the Chandi M^ndut, the Buddhist temple found in 
the vicimty of the Borobudur, are decorated each with three sculptured panels ^ The central 

1 A Pouclier, Journal asiattque, Jan -Feb , 1909, and The beginnings of Buddhist AH (1917), pp. 147 
C5f. also Grrunweders Buddhist art in India (1901), p 108, fig. 60. Cat Sdrndth Museum, p. 191, Ho. 0 (a) 6. 
pi. xsa, p. 192, No. 0 (a) 7, and p. 194, No. 0 (a) 16 

® B Kersjes and C. den Hamer, Tjandi MSndoet (1903), p. 16, pi. srm. According to the authors the two* 
figures supporting the lotus are a Nfiga and a Nagi. Of. also B,B,F»E -0 , vol. ix (1909), p* 46 fi. N. J Krom, 
De BodhisaitwaU nan den Bi^dragen, vol. Ixxxv (1918), pp 419 fi. (esp. pp. 426 ff,). A. Foucher, 

Beginnings, p. 262 ff., pi adiv- 
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panel of the south-western face shows a four-armed deity with two attendants, each seated 
on a conventional lotus-flower. Now the stalk of the lotus supportmg the central figure 
IS clasped by two Nagas with triple snake-hood whose lower hmbs are hidden by the waves 
from which the lotuses are supposed to rise. The position of these two Nagas, it will be 
noticed, agrees exactly with that of Nanda and Upananda in Indian sculptures illustrating 
the Miracle of Sravasti, but in the present instance the deity occupying the central place 
appears to be a goddess, who may be either Chunda or Tara. 

How THE Nagarajas Krishna and Gaxjtamaka came to hear the Good Law^ 

[The following episode forms part of the Purndvaddnay the second story of the 
Divydvaddna,'] 

Now Darukarni, Stavakarm, and Trapukarni, having collected excellent solid and 
hquid food, and having arranged the seats, announced to the Blessed One by means of a 
messenger that it was time, saying : It is time. Sir, the food is prepared, wherefore we 
now await the Master’s pleasure ” At that time the two Naga kings, Krishna and 
Gautamaka, abode in the great ocean. They reflected : ‘‘ The Blessed One preacheth 
the Law in the town of Surparaka , ^ let us go and hear the preaching of the Law.” 
Thereupon with a retinue of five hundred Nagas and producing five hundred rivers, they 
went forth to the town of Surparaka. 

Now it IS a property of the Buddhas, the Blessed Lords, that they are ever watchful. 
The Lord reflected : If those two Naga kings, Krishna and Gautama, should come to 
the town of Surparaka, they wiU obstruct the collecting of alms.” 

Then the Lord spake to the reverend Mahamaudgalyayana : Receive thou 
Mahamaudgalyayana, special alms for the Tathagata. And for what reason ^ There exist, 
Mahamaudgalyayana, five kinds of special alms. Which are those five ^ Rood fox an 
n-commg friar, for an ouf-going friar, for one who is sick, for him who attendeth the sick, 
and for one who meeteth with an obstacle But in the present case the Blessed One is 
dealing with an obstacle. 

Now the Lord accompanied by Mahamaudgalyayana betook himself to the Naga 
kings Krishna and Gautamaka. And being come, he spake : Consider, 0 Naga kings, do 
ye not obstruct the collecting of alms in the town of Surparaka.” Whereupon the two 
Naga kings made answer : In such placid mood, 0 Lord, are we come that it would not 
be possible for us to cause harm even to a little worm or ant, far less to the folk inhabiting, 

1 JChvy&vaddm (ed. Cowell and ISTeil), pp. 60 ff. Bnmotif, IniroducUoiit pp. 2C9 f . 

® Surparaka (or SUparaga, as it is called m the Pali Jataka Book) was an wnportant port on the west coast 
during the Buddhist ponod of Indian history* The village of SopSra, near Bassein, north of Bombay, stall 
preserves the ancient name. 
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the town of Suxparaba ’’ Thereupon the Blessed One preached the Good Lawin such manner 
to the Naga kings, Krishna and Gautamaka, that, on hearing it, they turned themselves 
to the Buddha as a refuge, and to the Good Law and to the Community and they eke 
accepted the moral precepts 

The Blessed One began to make preparations for his meal Each Naga bethought 
lumself . May the Blessed One drink the water offered by me ! ” Then the Lord thought : 

If I should drink the water offered by only one Naga there wiU be a division amongst 
them Therefore I must devise some expedient ” Thereupon the Blessed One bespake 
Mahamaudgalyayana * “ Go thou, Mahamaudgalyayana, where the five hundred rivers 
mingle, therefrom bring me a full bowl of water ’’ “Yea, Lord,’’ quoth Mahamaudgalyayana, 
giving ear to the Blessed One, and having drawn a full bowl of water where the five hundred 
rivers mingle, he repaired again to the Lord Being come, he offered a full bowl of water 
to the Blessed One. And the Lord took it and drank. 

[The episode rendered above is only another example of the piety shown by the Nagas 
and of their eagerness to hearken to the Good Law The main point of interest is that here 
we meet with the twins Krishna and Gautama(ka), whose names in their Pah form also 
occur in the ancient charm against poisonous snakes which is preserved in the Tripi^la ^ 
In the present story thev figure as Naga kings dwelling in the Western Ocean ] 

How THE Lord Buddha crossed the River Ganga with the aid of the Naoas ^ 

[From the beginning of the third avadana found in the Divydvaddna wc (piote the 
following episode ] 

When the king of Magadha, Ajafca^atru the son of the Lady of Vidcha, had caused a 
bridge of boats to be constructed for the sake of his parents, the Lichchhavi nobles of 
Vaisalr constructed a bridge of boats for the sake of the Lord Buddha. Now the Nagas 
reflected . “ We are debased creatures. What if we enabled the Lord to cross the river 
Ganga by means of a bridge formed by our hoods ? ” And they made a bridge formed by 
their hoods.® Then the Blessed One spake to the friars : “ Whosoever of you, Friars, in 
order to travel from Rajagriha to Sravasti, chooseth to cross the river Ganga by the bridge 
of boats made by the king of Magadha, the son of the Lady of Videha, let him do so. And 
whosoever of you, Friars, chooseth to cross by the bridge of boats made by the Lichchhavi 
nobles of Vai^ali, let him do so. But I, together with the Friar, the venerable Ananda, shall 
cross the river Ganga by the bridge formed by the hoods of the Nagas.” Then some crossed 

^ Cf. above, p. 10 

* Divyavadana (od Cowell and Ned), pp 55 f. 

In the legend of Ouga the snakea of Vasuki form a bridge across a lake to enable the hero's wedding 
procession to pass Cf. iwd. Ant*, xxvi, p 64-, 
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by the bridge oi boats made by the kmg of Magadha, Ajata^atru, the son of the Lady of 
Videha, and others by the bridge of boats made by the Lichchhavi nobles of Vai^ali But 
the Lord, together with the reverend Ananda crossed by the bridge formed by the hoods of 
the Nagas. Now at that time a certain lay-member spake the following stanzas . — 

Behold the men who cross the floating waves, 
makmg a solid path across the pools — 

Whilst the vam world tieth its basket rafts — 
those are the wise, these are the saved indeed 
Buddha, the Blessed Lord, hath ciossed the stream, 
the Brahmin standeth on the river bank 
Wheie Buddha’s bhiksTius through the water wade, 
the Brahmin’s pupils tie their fragile craft. 

A well, foisootii, it were of shght avail 
in lands producing water plentiful ^ 

Having cut ofl the root of evil lust, 
what fuither quest noedoth a man to make ? 

In %h.Qjatahas it sometimes happens that the gdthds do not exactly fit in with the prose 
narrative in which they have been inserted. The reason is that the verses are the original 
and essential part, to which the story in prose has been added as a kind of commentary. 
The same appears to be the case in the episode quoted above from the Divydvaddna. 

The first of the three gdihds is also found m a very early Pali text, the 
Mahdpannihhdnasvita There it is narrated that the Buddha through bis miraculous 
power crossed the river Ganges, while the common folks were busy seeking for boats and 
rafts of wood, and some made rafts of basket-work ^ 

For our purpose the main point of interest of the story is the notion of the Nagas 
forming a bridge for the Buddha to enable him to pass the river. A similar incident is 
related m the Mahdvastu in a passage called GhlmUravastu, the legemd of the Parasols.” ® 
There it is said that there were four bridges of boats tlirown across the Ganga, the first by 
king Bimbisara of Magadha, the second by the ^ inner ’ people of Vilalii, the third by the 
‘ outer ’ people of Vi^a,^ and the fourth by the Nagas of the Ganga, named Kambala 
and A^vatara. 

Each of the four parties was anxious that Buddha should use his particular bridge. 
Then Buddha, while crossing the river, performed a miracle . he made it appear as if he had 
crossed each of the four bridges. Thus the four parties concerned were aD satisfied. 

^ The same simile occurs Blm^avadgltay li, 4C. Of. P E. Pavoluu’s paper m Album Kern (Leiden, 1003), 
pp. 141 ff. 

* MaMfannihhdrimutiat i, .34. SM E,, xi, pp, 21 f Also Vdmam, vm, 6 (P p. 90). 

® Mahavastu, vol. i, pp. 2()2 f. 

* Perhaps the * inner ’ Vai^alakas are the townspeople of Vai^ali and the ‘ outer ’ Van^alakas the country 
people. 
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Now, when Buddha crossed the river, King Bimbisara honoured him by means of 
five hundred parasols So did the people of Vai4alL When the Nagas of the Ganga, 
Kambala and A4vatara, noticed this, they, too, produced five hundred parasols. Their 
example was followed by the Yakshas, the Guardians of the Quarters, the Thirty-three 
Gods, the Tushita gods, the Brahmakayika gods, and the Suddhavasa gods. Consequently 
the whole sky was covered with thousands of parasols But Buddha created a magical 
semblance of his own person under each parasol, and it appeared to each of all those divine 
beings that the Lord was walking under his particular paiasol. 

The Naoabajas Gibika and Viuyujjvala banished by Kino Bimbisara ^ 

[The following legend is found in a Life of Buddha written in Tibetan.] 

In Rajagnha, the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, there lived two Nagarajas, 
Girika and Vidyuj] vala by name, who were wont to repair daily to the Lord Buddha xn the 
semblance of householders and pay him homage. When on a certain day they did reverence 
to the Law of the Buddha and not to king Bimbisara who happened to be present, tlie latter 
became wroth and ordered his mimsters to banish them from the realm. Joyfully the two 
Nagas betook themselves to the ocean Subsequently the water in Rajagnha dimimshed, 
on account of the drought the crop failed, and the country was stricken with famine. Then 
king Bimbisara questioned the Blessed One, whether the two Nagas had perished. “ Have 
they not been bamshed by thee, 0 King ? the Buddha answered. Reminded in this 
manner, the King spake . “ If only they would appear again in my presence, I would 
hold out my hands, and crave their forgiveness, so that no evil may befall this country/’ 
At the command of the Lord, the two Nagas immediately repaired to the Ve^iuvana 
Convent. The King craved their pardon, the which was granted on the condition that he 
would erect two Naga dwellings and offer sacrifice during six months. 

How Mahodara and ChX^lodara, the Naga Kings of Ceylon, were reconciled by 

the Buddha 2 

Now the most compassionate teacher, when dwelling at the Jetavana ^ in the fifth 
year of his Buddhahood, saw that a war, caused by a gem-set throne, was like to come to 
pass between the Nagas Mahodara and Chulodara, uncle and nephew, and their followers. 
And he, on the Sabbath day of the wamng moon of the month Chitta in the early morning, 

^ LebensbeschreihuTig Qa^cyo/nmni^Si p. 272. For a somewhat similar story regarding the NAgarAjas 

Nanda and Upananda, vtde voL vi (1906), pp. 8. f 

* MMvaTjiaa, i, ^70 ; Geiger’s transl., pp 5 ff. Also Bi^avaTrisa, xi, 1-61 , Oldenberg’s transl., pp. 124 ff. 
In the present legend the Pah forms have been retained. 

® The famous Buddhist convent near S ravasti. 
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took his sacred alms-howl and his robes, and from compassion with the Nagas sought the 
Naga-dTpa ^ 

This same Naga Mahodara was then a king, gifted with miraculous power, m a Naga 
kingdom in the ocean covering half a thousand yojanas. His younger sister had been given 
in marriage to the Naga king on the Kannavaddamana Mountain ; her son was Chulodara. 
His maternal grandfather had given to his mother a splendid throne of jewels, then the 
Naga had died and therefore this war of nephew and uncle was threatemng ; and the 
Nagas of the mountains, too, were armed with miraculous power. 

A tree spirit, named Samiddhi-sumana, took a rdjdyatana-txee standing in the 
Jetavana, his own fair habitation, and holding it like a parasol over the Buddha, attended 
him to Naga-dipa. (That very spirit had been, in his latest biith, a man in Naga-dipa. 
On the spot where afterwards the nTj^a^ana-tree stood he once saw Pachcheka-Buddhas^ 
taking their meal, and at the sight his heart was glad and he offered branches to cleanse 
their alms-bowl Therefore he had been reborn as a tree spirit in the pleasant Jetavana 
Garden, and his tree stood at the side of the main gate.®) 

Hovering in imd-air above the battlefield, the Buddha called forth dread darkness over 
the Nagas Then comforting those who were distressed by terror, he once again spread 
light abroad. When they saw the Blessed One, they joyfully did reverence to the Master’s 
feet. Then the Vanquisher preached to them the doctrine that begets concord, and both 
Naga kings gladly gave up the throne to the Buddha. When the Master, having alighted 
upon the earth had sat down and had been refeeshed with celestial food and drink by the 
Naga kings, the Lord estabhshed in the Three refuges ^ and in the Moral Precepts ® eighty 
scores of Snake-spints, dwellers in the ocean, and dwellers of the mainland. 

The Naga king, Maniakkhika of the Kalyani river, * the maternal imcle of the Naga 
Mahodara, who aforetime at the Buddha’s first coming to Ceylon had heard the true 
doctrine preached, had then accepted the Three Kef uges and the Five Precepts. Now, having 
come thither to take part in the battle, he besought the Buddha : Great is the compassion 
that thou hast shown unto us, 0 Master ! Hadst thou not appeared, we had all been con- 
sumed to ashes. May thy compassion light esjiecially upon me m that thou shalt come yet 
again to my dwelling, 0 thou peerless One.” When the Lord had consented by his silence, 

^ Apparently the north-western part of Ceylon. 

® Buddhas who do not proaoh the law. 

* The ho^tkaha is the mam entrance gate giving access to the grounds of the monastery. Cf. OhuUa'mgga, 

VI, 3, 8. 

* The Buddha, his doctrine and his commumty. 

® The five Moral Precepts, which are binding on aU Buddhists, are abstention from destruction of hie, 
theft, adultery, lying, and from the use of intoxicatmg hquors. 

« Name of a nver, which falls into the soa near Colombo. 
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lie planted the rajayatana-tTeQ ^ on that very spot as a sacred memorial, and the Lord 
of the Worlds gave over the rdjdyatanortiee and the precious throne to the Naga kings 
to do homage thereto. “ In remembrance that I Lave used these, do homage to them, ye 
Naga kings ! This, well-beloved, will brmg to pass blessing and happiness for you ” 

When the Blessed One had uttered this and otlier exhortation to the Nagas, he the 
compassionate saviour of all the world, returned to the Jetavana. 

[The Chromcle next relates how Buddha, three years later, visited the Naga 
Maniakkhika, as he had promised ] 

The Naga Gopala appointed the Guardian op tur Buddha’s shadow ^ 

[To the south-west of the town of Nagar in tLe Kabul valley, so the Chinese pilgrim 
Hmen Tsiang relates, a deep torrent rushes from a high point of the hill The mountain 
sides are hke walls , on the eastern side of one is a great cavern, deep and profound, the 
abode of the Naga Gopala The entrance leading to it is narroiv , the cavern is dark ; the 
precipitous rock causes the water to find its way in various rivulets into this cavern. In 
old days there was a shadow of Buddlia to be seen here, bright as the true form, with all its 
characteristic marks In later days men have not seen it so much. What does appear is 
only a feeble likeness. But whosoever prays with fervent faith, he is mysteriously endowed, 
and he sees it clearly before him, though not for long ] 

In old times, when the Buddha abode in the world this dragon Gopala was a cowherd® 
who provided the king with milk and cream. Having on one occasion failed to do so, and 
having received a reprimand, he proceeded in an angry temper to a neighbouring sanctuary, 
and there made an oflenng of flowers, with the prayer that he might become a destructive 
dragon for the purpose of afflicting the country and destroying the king. Tlien, ascending 
the rocky side of the hill, he threw himself down and was killed Forthwith he became a 
great dragon and occupied this cavern, and then he intended to go forth and accomplish 
his original wicked purpose. When this intention had arisen within him, the Buddba, 
having investigated his object, was moved with pity for the country and the people about 
to be destroyed by the dragon. By the power of his mind he came from mid-India to where 
the dragon was. When the dragon saw the Buddha, his murderous purpose was stayed, 
and he accepted the precept against killing, and vowed to defend the true Law ; he 

1 The Dlpavamaa speaks hero of the Khlrapala-troo 

® Hiuen Tsiang, St-yu-ki (transl Beal), vol i, pp. 93 ft T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang^s Ttavetn in India^ 
vol. 1 , pp. 184 and 193 ff. The earlier pilgrim Fa-Hion also speaks of the cavern of Buddha’s shadow which he 
locates half a yo^ana to the south of the city of Nagarahara, but ho makes no mention of the Naga Oopilla. 
Ibid., p, xxsw, and Fa-Hien’s Itecord of Buddhistic Kingdom (transl Dogg<*), p* 30. Cf. tf. Prayluski, 
(1914), pp 6141, and 585 ff. 

® The noun gopala moans ‘ cowherd 
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requested the Buddha to occupy tlus cavern evermore, that his holy disciples might ever 
receive his (the dragon’s) religious offerings. 

The Buddha replied ; When I am about to die, I will leave thee my shadow, and I 
will send five Arhats to receive from thee continual offerings "VlTien the true law is destroyed 
this service of yours shall still go on ; if an evil heart riseth m thee thou must look at my 
shadow, and because of its power of love and virtue thy evil purpose will be stopped The 
Buddhas who will appear throughout this foon will all, from a motive of pity, entrust to 
thee their shadows as a bequest ” 

Outside the gate of the ^ Cavern of the Shadow ’ there are two square stones ; on one 
is the impression of the foot of the Buddha with a wheel-circle beautifully clear, which 
shineth with a brilliant light from time to time. On either side of the ‘ Cavern of the 
Shadow ’ there arc several stone chambers ; m these the holy disciples of the Buddha 
reposed in meditation. 

The Naoa Apalat-a subduei) by the Buddha ^ 

[To the north-west of tlie town of Mangalapura, the capital of Udyana, so the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang relates, wc enter a great mountain range and arrive at the fountain 
of the Niiga Apalala Tins is the source of the river Suvastu (modern Swat) which flows 
to the south-west.] 

This Naga, m the time of Kasyapa Buddha, was born as a man and was called 6angi( 
He was able, by the subtle influences of the charms he used, to restrain and withstand the 
power of the wicked dragons, so tliat they could not afflict the country with violent storms 
of ram. Thanks to him the pcojfle wore thus able to gather in an abundance of grain. 
Each family then agreed to offer him, in token of their gratitude, a peck of gram as a yearly 
tribute After a lapse oi some yciars there were some who omitted to bring their offerings, 
on which Gaugi in wratli prayed that lie might become a poisonous dragon and afflict 
them with storms of rain and wind to the destruction of their (*rops. At the end of his life 
he was reborn as the dragon of tliis country , the flowings of the fountain emitted a white 
stream which destroyed all the products of the earth. 

At this time, the Buddha Sfikyatnuni, of his great ]>ity guiding the world, was moved 
with compassion for the people of tins country, who were so singularly afflicted with this 
calamity. J)(*scending therefore supcrnatarally he came to this {Jace, desiring to convert 
the violent dragon. When Buddha’s companion, Vajrapaiju, took his thunderbolt and 

^ (tranHl, vol, i, pp. 123 f, T. WatiorH, On Ymn Vhwang*s %% Indm^ vol. i, p. 228 ff. 

The J5faga Apalala jh alno niontioaecl, hhvyavadUmy ih 1 20, and p 285, 1, 2, where it ih aaid tliat his taming 
took pla(‘e about tho time of the Bu<i(jha’H Parmixvana A Hoincwhat diiroiont vomon of the legend occurs m 
the Vinaya of tho Mula-Harvantivadm mdiool. Of. J. tVzyluHki, J,A, (1014), pp, 5X0 If- 
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smote the mountain side, the dragon-king, terrified, came forth and paid him reverence 
Hearing the preaching of the law by Buddha, his heart became pure and his faith was 
awakened. The Buddha forthwith forbade him to injure the crops of the husbandmen. 
Whereupon the dragon said : “ All my sustenance cometh fiom the fields of men ; but 
now, grateful for the sacred instruction I have received, I fear it will be difficult to support 
myself in this way , yet pray let me have one gathering in every twelve years ” The 
Buddha compassionately permitted this. Therefore, every twelfth year there is a calamity 
from the overflowing of the White River 

It can be no matter of surprise that the local legend of the Swat Valley forms a 
favourite theme in the Grseco-Buddhist art of Gandhara ^ The be^t examples known are 
certainly those pediments m which the scene of Buddha’s victory over the malignant 
Naga of the Swat river has been chosen to occu'py the mam panel. (Plate IXa ) The sub- 
division of sculptures of this kind is Indian in its origin, as it can be traced back to the 
decoration found above the entrance of the early cave-temples. But the details both of 
the illustrated scenes of Buddha’s life and of the decorative accessories clearly betray 
HeJlenistic influence. The Buddha, exceeding the other figures in size, invariably occupies 
the centre of the panel. He is turned toward a group formed by the frightened Apalala, 
accompamed by one or more of his Nagis. The Nagaraja is shown either standing at 
Buddha’s side or rising from the waters of the source of which he is the presiding deity. In 
most cases he, as well as his female companions, raise their jomed hands in token of 
reverence towards the Master. Over the group of Apalala and his followers we notice 
Vajrapani smiting the rock with his thunderbolt or ‘ adamantine club ’, as the Chinese 
pilgrim calls it. 

On the other side of the Buddha we usuaUy see Vajrapaiji represented a second time 
in his ordinary function as the constant satelhte of the Master, together with one or two 
monks. The Mission House at Peshawar is in possession of a very good and well-preserved 
specimen of such a pediment in which Buddha is followed by two personages in secular 
dress, one of whom takes something out of a vessel held by the other. Possibly they are 
the representatives of the population of Udyana who are bringing the Xaga king the tribute 
in grain to which he will henceforth be entitled The second Vajrapaiji and the monk are 
partly visible on both sides of the halo surrounding Buddha’s Lead, 

The finest example of a pediment of the kind here described is undoubtedly the 
beautiful sculpture now preserved in the Calcutta Museum.® It was excavated at Loriyan 

1 A. Foucher, UaH gt^co-bouddhtqm du GandMra, vol. i, pp 644 II., figa* 270-6. for 1900-07, 

p. 169, pi. It. D, B. Spooner, Emdhook of the emlptures in the Peah&war Museum, pp. 26 f., pi. faomg p. 63, 

* Fouoher, op, oit„ fig. 271. Grunwedel, Buddhist Art m India, %. 68. 



( b ) Buddha ik tiie firr-hut oit thr Kasyapas (Ganohaka) 

^ ^ irofaup 12J 
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Tangai, and, therefore, must once have served to adorn one of the numerous Buddhist 
sanctuaries in the very Swat valley with which the legend of the Naga Apalala is so closely 
associated 

The Sakya youth who marrieu a ss^ake-maideit and became King oe Udyana^ 

[In the country of Udyfina, which nowadays is known as the Swat Valley, on the north- 
west frontier of India, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang mentions a ‘ dragon ’ lake about 
5 mil es in circuit — the water pure as a bright mirror — situated on the crest of the mountain. 
In connexion with this lake he relates the following story.] 

When Virudhaka, the fierce king of Kosala, marched against Kaiiilavastu and 
exterminated the noble Sakya race whereof the Buddha had been born, four of the tiibe 
resisted the advance. These were driven away by their clansmen, and each fled in a different 
direction. When one of tJiese Sakyas, being w orn out by travel, sat down to rest in the 
middle of the road, there appeared a wild goose which alighted before him, and because 
of its docile ways, he at last mounted on its back. The goose tlien flying away, took him to 
the side of this lake : here he went to sleep under the shadow of a tree. 

At this time a young N<iga maiden was walking beside the lake, and suddenly espied 
the Sakya youth. Fearing that she might not bo able otherwise to accomplish her wish 
she transformed herself mto a human shape and began to caress him. The youth, because 
of this, awoke affrighted from his sleep, and addressing her said : “ I am but a poor 
wanderer worn out ivith fatigue ; why then showest thou me such tenderness ? ” In the 
course of events the youth, becoming deeply moved, besought her to consent to his wishes. 
“ My father and mother,” quoth she, “ require to he asked and obeyed in this matter. 
Thou hast favoured me with thy affection, but they have not yet consented.” The Sakya 
youth rejoined : “ The mountains and valloys surround us with their mysterious shades ; 
where, then, is thy home 1 ” She said : “ X am a Naga maiden belonging to this pool. 
I have heard with awe of thy holy tribe having suffered such things, and of thy being driven 
away from home to wander hither and thither in consequence. I have fortunately been 
able as 1 wandered, to administer somewhat to thy comfort, and thou hast desired me to 
yield to thy wishes in other respects, but I have received no commands to that effect from 
my parents. Unhappily, too, this Naga-body is the curse following my evil deeds in a former 
existence.” The Sakya youth answered : “ One word uttered from the bottom of the heart 
and agreed to by us both and this matter is ended.” Said she : “ I respectfully obey thine 
orders ; let whatsoever may follow.” Then the Sakya youth spake : ” By the power of 
my accumulated merit let this Naga woman be turned into human shape.” The woman 

' (iransL Boal), voL i, pp* 128 0* 
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was imniediatelv so converted On seeing herself thus restored to human shape she was 
overjoyed, and gratefully addressed the Sakya youth thus “ By my evil deeds, I have 
been compelled to migrate through evil forms of birth, till now happily, by the power of 
thy religious merit, the body which I have possessed through many seons hath been changed 
in a moment. My gratitude is boundless, nor could it be expressed even if I wore my body 
to dust with frequent prostrations. Let me but acquaint my lather and mother , I will 
then follow thee and obey thee in all things.” 

The Naga maidAn then returmng to the lake addressed her father and mother, saying 
“ Just now, as I was wandermg abroad, I lighted upon a Sakya youth, who by the power of 
his religious merit succeeded in changing me into a human shape. Maving formed an 
affection for me, he desireth to marry me I lay before you the matter in its truth *’ 

The Nagaraja was rejoiced to see his daughter restored to human form, and from a 
true affection to the holy tribe he gave consent to bis daughter’s request Then coimng 
up from the lake, he expressed his deep gratitude to the Sakya youth, saying : “ Thou 
hast not despised creatures of other kinds, and has condescended to those beneath thee 
I beseech thee come to my abode, and there do thou receive my humble services.” 

The Sakya youth having accepted the Nagaraja’s invitation, went forthwith to his 
abode Upon which all the family of the Naga received the youth with e.xtreme reverence, 
and desired to dehght his mind by an excess of feasting and pleasure , but the youth, seeing 
the dragon forms of his entertainers, was filled with affright and disgust, and he desired 
to depart. The Nagaraja detaimng him, spake : “ Of thy kindness go not away. Do thou 
occupy a neighbouring abode , I will prevail to make thee master of this land and obtain 
for thee lasting fame. All the people shall be thy servants, and thy dynasty shall endure 
for successive ages ” 

The Sakya youth expressed his gratitude, saying • “ I can hardly expect thy words to 
be fuMlled ” Then the Nagaraja took a precious sword and placed it in a casket covered 
with a white camlet, very fine and beautiful, and then he said to the ^akya youth : “ Now 
of thy Inn dnftR a go thou to the king and offer him this white camlet as a tribute. The king 
will be sure to accept it as the offering of a distant person ; then, as he taketh it, draw thou 
forth the sword and loll him. Thus thou wilt seize his hngdom. Is this not excellent ? ” 

The Sakya youth, receiving the Naga’s directions, went forthwith to make his offering 
to the king of Udyana. When the king was about to take the piece of white camlet, the 
youth took hold of his sleeve, and pierced him with his sword The attendant imnisters 
and the guards raised a great outcry and ran about in confusion The Sakya youth, waving 
his sword, cried out • “ This sword that I hold was given me by a holy Naga wherewith to 
punish the contumehous and subdue the arrogant ” Being affrighted by the divine warrior. 
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they submitted, and gave him the kingdom Whereupon he corrected abuses and 
established order , he advanced the good and relieved the unfortunate , and then with a 
great tram he advanced towaids the Naga palace to acquaint him with the completion of 
his undertaking , and then taking his wife he went back to the capital 

Now the former demerits of the Naga girl were not yet effaced, and their consequences 
still remained Every time he went to rest by her side from her head came forth the mne- 
fold crest ol the Naga. The Sakya prince, filled with affright and disgust, finding no other 
plan, waited till she sle]it, and then cut off the dragon’s crest with his sword The Naga 
girl, alarmed, awoke and said : “ This will bring no good heieafter to thy posterity ; it 
will inevitably afflict slightly me during my life, and thy children and grandchildren will 
all suffer from pains in the head ” And so the royal hne of tlus country are ever afflicted 
with tlus malady, and albeit they are not all so continually, yet every succession brings a 
worse affliction 

After the death of the Sakya youth his son succeeded him under the name of 
Uttarascna 

According to the account of Hiuen Tsiang,^ this king Uttarasena obtained a share of 
the rehcs of Buddha When the division of the precious relics was taking place, he arrived 
after the other claimants, and, as he came from a frontier country, he was treated by them 
with slight respect After obtaimng a portion of the rehcs he returned to his country and 
erected a fttufa on the eastern bank of the Suvastu (Swat) river, to the south-west of the 
capital. This relic slupa which the Chinese pilgnm visited in the course of his travels, is 
probably the same monument which may still be seen near the village of Barikot in the 
Swat valley.® 

The Nagar obtain a shake oe the Buddha’s holy relics ® 

In the early Pali teicb describing the Great Decease it is related that the Buddha died 
between the twin sal trees of Ku^inagara in the country of the Mallas. After his body had 
been cremated, the rulers of the neighbouring clans and countries, seven in number, sent 
messengers to claim part of the holy rehcs of the Master. At first the Mallas were unwilhng 
to concede to these requests, for they said : “ The Blessed One died m our village domain. 
We will not give away any part of the remains of the Blessed One.” Then a certain Brahmin, 
Drona by name, spake : “ The Buddha was wont to teach forbearance. It is unseemly 
that over the division of his remains there should arise a strife.” So with the approval of 

1 (traiial Boal), rol. i, pp 120 f T Watters, op, cit., vol i, p 236 

® Fouolier, A'tt (jrtho-bouddhqtie vol i, p 74, lig. 16 
® M(xha^ari>mbha/tiu-iiV>Ua (cd, Ohddors), pp 68 fE , fcJ , vol xi, p. 131 f. 
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the Mallas of Ku^inagara, the Brahmin Drona divided the rehcs of the Buddha into eight 
parts. These were entrusted to the rulers of the various clans and countries, and each of 
them raised in his own place a stupa or relic-tower over the sacred remains Among the 
clans which thus obtained a portion of the Buddha’s relics were the ‘ Koliyas ’ of 
Ramafirrama 

In this earliest account of the Buddha’s Nirvana no mention whatsoever is made of the 
Nagas, but at the end of the Pah book we find a few verses which evidently are a later 
addition. According to the commentator Buddhaghosa, they were added by Theras in 
Ceylon. 

Eight measures of relics there wore of Him of the far-soomg oyo, 

Of the best of men In India seven are worshipped, 

And one measure in Ramagrama, by the kings of the seipent race 
One tooth, too, is honoured m heaven, and one m Gandhara’s city, 

One m the Kahnga realm, and one by the Naga race. 

There is, indeed, a later tradition which holds that not only the human worshippers of 
the Master, but also the Devas and the Nagas which had served him with an equally fervent 
devotion, obtained part of his relics This tradition is preserved in the itinerary of Hiuen 
Tsiang,^ for in the account of his visit to the reputed site of the Buddha’s Nirvana, we 
read : “ Anavatapta the Naga also, and Muohihnda and Elapattra also, deliberated and 
said : ‘We ought not to be left without a bequest ; if we seek it by force, it will not be 
well for you ! ’ The Brahmin Drona said : ‘ Dispute ye not so.’ Then he divided the relics 
into three portions, one for the Devas, one for the Nagas, and one remnant for the eight 
kmgdoms among men. This addition of Devas and Nagas in sharing the relics was a source 
of great sorrow to the kings of men ” 

The evidence of plastic and pictorial art confirms the conclusion that the story of the 
Nagas sharing m Buddha’s relics is due to a comparatively late development of the cycle 
of legends surrounding the ftreat Decease Among the mimerons Indian sculptures of the 
Nirvana we do not know of any specimen in which Nagas are shown among the mourning 
figures surrounding the Master’s couch. In Chinese and Japanese pictures, on the contrary, 
where representatives of all classes of beings are thronging around the dymg Buddha, wo 
find the ‘ dragon-kings ’, too, mixing among the spectators ® 

On the accompanying plate (Xb) we reproduce a singularly elegant medallion from 
Amaravati which may be regarded as an illustration of the above legend.^ The centre is 

* St-yu-ht (transl. Beal), vol. u, p. 41. Watters, op. oit , vol, u, p. 42. 

* Grunwedel, Buddhist Art, p. 123, fig 76. 

a Berguason, Tree- and Serpent-worehp, p 197, pi. Ixn. Grflnwedel, Buddhist Art, fig. 8. Of. Burgess, 
Amar&vati, pi joav. The original is in the Bntish Museum. 
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occupied by a richly decorated throne on which a relic casket is placed Behind it stands 
a Nagaraja between two c/io?(>n-bearers, who, like their master, are characterized by the 
snakehood forming, as it were, a nimbus around their heads. A very elaborate canopy is 
visible above these three personages. The rest of the medalhon is filled with a great number 
of figures, belonging no doubt to the serpent-king’s court. Of those in the background only 
the heads are shown. On both sides of the throne there is a graceful group, each of two 
female figures, of which those to the left are shown in the act of takmg garlands from a 
tray held by a dwarf. These four, as well as the seven females kneehng in varied attitudes 
of devotion in front at the foot of the thione belong totheNagarace, as is evident from the 
gnalfA which in each case wiU be seen issuing from their backs or surmounting their heads. 

The StCpa of Ramaokama guabdeb by the Nagas ^ 

[Among the countries visited by the Chmese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang was also that of 
Ramagrama, which he describes as waste and desolate. The towns were decayed and the 
inhabitants few. 

To the south-east of the old capital, the pilgrim says, there is a brick stupa, in height 
less than 100 feet Formerly, after the Nirvana of the Buddha, a previous king of this 
country, having obtained a share of the ianras of his body, returned home with them, and 
to honour these relics ho built this stUpa. Miraculous signs are here displayed, and a 
divine light fioin time to time shines around.] 

By the side of the (itupa there is a clear lake. A dragon at certain periods cometh forth 
and walkoth here, and changing his form and snake-like exterior, circumambulateth the 
stupa, turning to the right to pay it honour. The wild elephants come in herds, gather 
flowers, and scatter them here. Impelled by a mysterious power, they have oontmued to 
offer this service from the first till now. 

In former days, when King A^oka, dividing the relics, built stupas, after having opened 
the stupas built by the kings of the seven countries, he proceeded to travel to this country, 
and put his hand to the work of opening this stupa, too. But the dragon, apprehending 
the desecration of the place, changed himself into the form of a Brahmin, and going forward 
he bowed down before the royal elephant and spake : “ Maharaja, thy feelings are well 
affected to the law of Buddha, and thou hast largely planted good seed in the field of 
religious merit. I venture to ask thee to stop thy car awhile and condescend to visit my 
dwelling.” The king replied : “ And where is thy dwelling ? Is it near at hand t ” Said 
the Brahmin : “ I am the Naga king of this lake. As I have heard that the great king 

^ 8i-yu-h (transl BeaJ), vol. ii, pp. 26 ffi. T. Watters, On Yuan Chwang’a trauds, vol. ii, pp. 20 ff. The site 
of RSmagriima which must have boeu somewhere between the liumbml Garden and Kuimagara, has not yet 
been identified. 
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desiretli to biuld a superior field of merit, I have ventured to ask thee to visit my abode.’’ 
The king, receiving this invitation, immediately entered the dragon piecinct, and sitting 
there for some time, the Naga advanced towards him and said . Because of my evil 
harman I have received this Nagabody , by religious service to these sariras of Buddha I 
desire to atone for and efface my guilt Oh, that the king \\ ould himself go and inspect the 
stupa with a view to worship ” King A^oka, having seen the chaiacter of the place, was 
filled with fear and said : All these appliances for worship are unlike anything seen 
amongst men ” li it be so,” the Naga rejoined, Oh that the king would not attempt 
to destroy the stupa ! ” The king, seeing that he could not measure his power with that of 
the Naga, did not attempt to open the stupa to take out the rehes. At the spot where the 
dragon came out of tlie lake is an inscription to the above effect. 

In the neighbourhood of this stupa is a monastery with a very few friars attached to it. 
Their conduct is respectful and scrupulously correct , and one novice manageth the whole 
business of the community. When any monks come from distant regions, they entertain 
them with the greatest courtesy and liberahty ; dujing three days they keep them in their 
society, and offer them the four necessary things.^ 

The old tradition is this Eormerly there were some friars who agreed to come together 
from a distance, and to travel to worship this stupa. When they had arrived they saw a 
herd of elephants, coming and departing together. Some of them brought on their tusks 
shrubs, others with their trunks sprinkled water, some of them brought different flowers, 
and all offered worship to the stupa. When the friars saw this they were moved with joy 
and deeply affected. Then one of them, giving up his full orders, vowed to remain here 
and offer his services continually to the stupa, and expressing his thoughts to the others, he 
spake : I, in sooth, considering these remarkable signs of abounding merit, count as 
nothing my own excessive labours during many years amongst the monks This stupa 
havmg some relics of Buddha, by the mysterious power of its sacred character draweth 
together the herd of elephants who water the earth around the bequeathed body of 
the Saint. It would be pleasant to finish the rest of my years in this place, and to obtain 
with the elephants the end at which they aim.” They all replied . ‘‘ This is an excellent 
design ; as for ourselves, we are stained by our heavy sins ; our wisdom is not equal to the 
formation of such a design ; but, according to thine opportumty look well to thine own 
welfare, and cease not thine efforts in this excellent purpose ” 

Having departed from the rest, he repeated his earnest vow, and with joy devoted 
himself to a solitary life durmg the rest of his days. 

1 The four requisites (Pali cUiupacMmyam) of a Buddhist monk are clothing, food, bedding, and 
mediome. 
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In the above account of Raniagrama Hiuen Tsiang relates two local legends in 
connexion with the ancient stufa which was believed to contain an eighth part of the 
Buddha’s corporeal rehcs. The first story tells us of the relic shrine being guarded by the 
Nagas, and consequently being the only one of the eight original ^anra-stv/pas, which was 
left undisturbed by king Asoka. According to the other story, the sacred monument, 
having become desolate, was taken care of by the wild elephants. 

Both these legends are also found in the itinerary of the earlier pilgrim, Fa-Hien ^ 
Now, if we remember that the term ‘ Naga ’ has the double meaning of a serpent-demon 
and an elephant, we may safely assume that the second story has developed out of the first 
one, the word ‘ Ndga ’ having been taken in its other sense It may be noted that the 
episode of the dwpa guarded by the Nagaraja is also found in the Ihvydvadana.^ 

In early Buddhist sculpture we find the legend of the deserted relic-shrine of 
Ramagrama portrayed in the two versions whieh are preserved in the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilgrims. The lowermost architrave of the eastern torma of Sanchi bears on its 
inner face a very fine relief showing a stdpa which is worshipped by a herd of wild 
elephants ® These animals, carrying bunches of lotus-flowers in their trunks, approach the 
sacred monument from both sides It is very tempting to see in this sculpture an illustration 
of the legend which we have rendered above. Upon the central architrave of the southern 
gateway * we find the other version of the legend depicted in a very convincing manner. 
On the proper right side of the panel the serpent-demons are shown in their watery home, 
surrounded by forest-trees, the lower part of their body concealed by the waves. Then we 
see the Nagas approaching with their offenngs the stupa, which occupies the place of honour 
in the centre of the tableau. The male Nagas, as usual, are distinguished by means of a 
five-headed snake-crest, whereas their female counterparts exhibit but a singla cobra 
issuing from behind their head. On the other side of the sacred monument a royal 
cortege consisting of horsemen, a chariot, and mounted elephants is drawing near. We 
may assume that the personage standing on the chariot (he is attended by achomie- 
bearer) represents the great king Afoka. 

The stdpa worshipped by the Nagas (viz. the serpent-demons) is a very favourite 
subject in the art of Amaravati. Sometimes the entrance to the sacred precinct is guarded 
by a five-headed snake.® This appears to be the simpler form of rendering the subject. But 

^ Pa-Hien’s Record (transl. Legge), pp. 68 ff. 

* Ihvy&vad&naf p, 380, 

* iPergusfion, Tree- and 8erpeM-wor/iUp, pi. xv, 4 Cf pi Ixxmi, 6. 

* I’ergufison, op. cit,, pi. vu. JFoucher La porte onentale de Sancht^ pp. 29 f. ; Beginnings of Bnddhist 
art, pp. 109 1 

* Burgess, Amardvati, pi. xiooi, 5 ; xsxix, 3 ; and xliv, 2. Cf. Fergusson, op.cit , pi* xci, I and 2. 
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instances of a more elaborate treatment are not wanting On a well carved slab (Plate Xa) 
we see a stupa guarded by Nagas in ammal form, but polyceplialous, tliree being arranged 
round the body of the building, while others interlaced cover its dome ^ Besides these> 
there are six Nagas human in appearance, but distinguished as such by their snake-hood, 
who pay reverence to the relic-shrine Two of them carrying offerings are shown hovermg 
in the air Two are standing on each side of the relic-shiine, and two female Nagas are 
kneeling. It is a peculiar feature of this sculpture — noticed also m other specimens rendering 
the same subject — ^that here the stupa is not crowned either by a single parasol or by the 
more usual row of superposed parasols, but carries quite a multitude of those emblems 
of royalty This curious crowd of umbrellas, somew^hat resembling a growth of mushrooms 
was noticed by Fergusson, who calls it a curious ebuUition of Hindu fancy Possibly 
it has a direct bearing on the legend here portrayed, and is meant to indicate the 
abundant resources in paying worship by which the Nagas exceed mere mortal devotees 
We may refer the reader to the legend of the parasols related above (p 118 ) 

Finally we wish to note an early piece of sculpture (from its style it may be assigned 
to the Kushana period) which was excavated at Sarnath in 1905 and is now preserved in the 
local museum.^ In this sculpture we find both the legends of Ramagrama, as it were, 
combined It shows a stupa being w'orshipped by a wild elephant with an offering of lotus- 
flowers and at the same time protected by some triple-headed serpents which form a garland 
round its dome. 

The tooth-relic of the Buddha entrusted to the Nagas ® 

[In the course of his account of the capital of Kashmir, the Chmese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsiang relates the following legend.] 

About 10 h to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the old city,^ and on 
the south of a great mountain, is a convent with about 300 priests in it. In the stupa 
attached to the convent is a tooth of Buddha in length about an inch and a half, of a 
yeUowish-white colour ; on rehgious days it emitteth a bright light. In old days theKritlya^ 
race having destroyed the Law of Buddha, the priests being dispersed, each one selected 

1 Burgess, op cit,, pi. si, 2 Cf. also Fergusson, op. cit , p. 237, pi. xovm. 

^ A,8 jB., for 1904-05, p 89, fig. 12. 0(U, of the S&rnath Museum^ pp 200 f , No. C (6) 9 ; pi. r r m 6. 

® 8i-yu-h, (transl. Beal), vol i, pp. 168 f. T. Waiters, op. cit , vol. i, p. 279. 

* The old capital of Kashmir stood on the site of the village of Bandrenthan which stiU retains in its modern 
form the ancient name of Puranadiushthana, i e. “ the old capital 

* The Kxitiyas, according to Hxucn Tsiang, were a race of low-caste people said to bo descended from the 
ahen menials employed m the Buddhist monastenes, who gradually had gained great ascendency in Kashmir 
and were bitterly opposed to the Buddhist religion. 
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his own place of abode. On this occasion one wandering throughout the Indies 

to visit and worship the traces of the Holy One and to exhibit his sincere faith, after a while 
came to hear that his native country was pacified and settled. Forthwith he set out on his 
return, and on his way he met with a herd of elephants rushing across his path through the 
jungle and raising a trumpeting tumult. The Sramana, having seen them, chmbed up a 
tree to get out of their way ; then the herd of elephants rushed down to drink at a pool and 
to cleanse themselves with the water ; then surrounding the tree they tore it up by the 
roots and forcibly dragged it to the ground. Having got the 8ranw,na they put him on the 
back of one and hurried off to the middle of a great forest where was a sick elephant 
swollen with a sore and lying on the ground Taking the hand of the priest it directed it to 
the place of the hurt where a rotten piece of bamboo had penetrated. The ^famam 
thereupon drew out the splinter and applied some medicinal herbs, and tore up his garment 
to bind the foot with it. Another elephant taking a gold casket, brought it to the sick 
elephant, who, having received it gave it forthwith to tlie ^ramam. The ^ramaia.a opening 
it, found inside it the Biiddlia’s tooth. Then all the elephants surrounding him, he knew 
not how to get away. On the morrow, being a fast-day, each elephant brought him some 
fruit for liis midday meal. When ho had finished eating, they carried the priest out of the 
forest a long way, and then they set him down and, after salutation paid, they each 
retired. 

The ^ramam coming to the western borders of the country, crossed a rapid river ; 
while he was so doing the boat was nearly overwhelmed, and the men consulting together, 
said : “ The calamity that threatens the boat is owing to the Gramma, he must be carrying 
some relics of the Buddha, and the dragons have coveted them.” 

The master of the sliip, having examined his goods, found the tooth of the Buddha. 
Then the Gramma, raising up the relic, bowed his head, and caEed to the Nagas, and said : 
“ I now entrust this to your care ; not long hence I will come again and take it.” Then 
declining to cross the river, he returned to the bank and departed. Turmng to the river he 
iai ghnd and Said : “ Not knowing how to restrain these Naga creatures hath been the cause 
of my calamity.” 

Then going back to India, ho studied the rules of restraining dragons, and after three 
years he returned towards his native country, and having come to the riverside he built 
and established there an altar. Then the Nagas brought back the casket containing the 
Buddha’s tooth, and gave it to the ^ramaija ; the &ramana took it and brought it to this 
monastery and henceforth worshipped it. 



CHAPTER III 


THE NAGAS IN THE JATAKAS 

rpECE great Pah collection of birth-stones, i e tales relating to the previous existences of 
the Buddha, yields as rich a harvest of Naga lore as does the Mahabhara^a^ that vast 
repository of Brahmanical legend Here, too, the serpent-demons appear under greatly 
varying aspects In deahng with the Jdtaka book we must distingiush between those stories 
which are Buddhistic in origin and spirit and those (probably the large majority) which are 
in reaUty fables, fairy tales, ballads, and romances converted into birth-stones and adapted 
by the Buddhist preachers for the purpose of pious edification. It is in these ancient folk- 
tales that the Naga has sometimes preserved its original character of a fabulous serpent. 
This IS the case with the fable of the Naga and the birds {Ghatdsana-jdtalca), the introduction 
to the Bahabrahma-^dtaJcai and the amusing tale of ‘ the Naga of the Mango Ferry ’ which 
we have rendered in the preceding chapter. In these stories the Naga is essentially a snake, 
not, however, a mere animal of the serpent species, but a dragon of a particularly dangerous 
and fierce kind, and, moreover, possessed of magical properties, such as the power of 
spitting flames. 

This primitive aspect of the Naga is, however, as exceptional m the Jdtaha collection, 
as it is rare in the legends relating to the Buddha’s final existence which we have discussed 
in the preceding chapter. As a rule the Naga of the Jdtakas is a harmless and almost helpless 
creature, not only m conflicts with his powerful foes of old, the 6aru(Ja and the magician, 
but even when abused by the street urchins of Benares, as we read in the Daddara- and 
Kharapvtta-jdtakas. The hereditary enmity between the Naga and his winged adversary 
the Graruda or Suparijia (as he is also called) is often brought m We are told m the story 
of Bhuridatta that as a general rule a captured Naga looks at a crowd for two reasons, 
to see whether any Suparna or any kinsman is near : if they espy a Supar^ia they do not 
dance for fear ; if a kinsman, they do not dance for shame. When assailed by a Gam^a, 
their only chance of escape is sudden flight, unless they prefer to resort to such a curious 
stratagem as we hear of in the Pav^dma-jdtaka. The danger threatening the snake tribe 
on the part of their voracious enemy has, moreover, increased not a little, since out of the 
single Garu<Ja of Brahmamcal hterature there has sprung, if w^e are to believe Buddhist 
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tradition, a whole tribe of such giant-birds. Their favourite haunt is the forest of silk- 
cotton-trees on the shores of the Southern Ocean. 

This is an early notion, as appears frona the Suparnddhydya (XXXI, 1), where the 
Garuda is said to have made his large nest in the sdlmah-tiee m the mountams. The 
idlmah (Pali : simhah^ Hindi . semal) or silk-cotton-tree is the Bonibax malabancus or 
Salmaha malahanca, a stately tree with red blossoms.^ 

The JJiaga-jdtaha supplies us with an edifymg story in which a holy hermit in a truly 
Buddhistic spirit brings about a reconciliation between a Naga and a Suparna. The recluse 
was no other than the future Buddha. 

A not less cruel and implacable opponent is the snake-charmer who, by means of 
magic spells {mantra) and drugs {aushadha) exercises an irresistible power over the Naga. 
Some of the jdtakas summarized beneath dwell at great length on the ruthless practices 
adopted by such wizards to reduce even the most powerful serpent-king to a state of utter 
helplessness, their motive being of no higher order than mere greed of lucre. 

Now it IS true that the harmlessness which in these Buddhist stories is so conspicuous 
and astonishing a feature in the usual presentation of the ancient snake-demons is mostly 
conceived as being a self-chosen vatue. It is the outcome of self-abnegation and spuntual 
striving, Great Naga kings, we are repeatedly told, hke Bhuridatta, Champaka, and 
Sankhapala, might easily turn on their human tormentors and destroy them with the 
blast of their nostrils — yea, they could annihilate even a w^hole town or country — ^but they 
renounce the use of their power to harm. They prefer to keep the commandments, and, 
when they see the wicked snake-charmer drawing near to ill-treat and capture them, they 
even close their eyes, the look of which alone would be a deadly weapon. 

Thus in those birth-stories which are really Buddhistic in spirit we meet with the type 
of the pious Naga who realizes the highest ideals of forbearance and self-sacrifice. Strange 
though it may seem, the poisonous and uncanny were-serpent of old has developed into 
a Buddhist saint. In fact, he is no other than the Great Being which in after-times is to 
become Gautama Buddha, the saviour of the world. 

Such IS the case with the three remarkable birth-stones named respectively after their 
Naga heroes Champaka. ^ankhapfila, and Bhuridatta, each of whom is identified with the 
future Buddha. These thxaa jdtakas in an abbreviated form occur also in the Ghanydpitaka ; 
here they belong to that group of ten birth-stories which serve to illustrate how the 
Bodhisattva possessed the highest perfection of i c. morality or the keeping of the 
moral precepts The three stones in question hear a marked smnlanty to one another : 

^ JCofmmbahdcitaka (No. 412) and BMtr%datiad (No. 543), section av, Cf. Grunwedel, BnddTmtUche 
Btudien, pp. 26 , fig. 34. On the Ji^uparnadhydya bee Jarl Charpontier, Ihe tSupamaeage, pp. 274 f. 
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in substance they are identical, though diflering in detail ^ First we have an introduction in 
which the circumstances of the Bodhisattva’s snabe-birth are set forth. In the Champeyya- 
and Sankhapdla-jataJias the Bodhisattva’s birth in the snake-world is caused by a distinct 
aspiration conceived in a previous existence But the Naga in each case soon becomes weary 
of the sensual enjoyments of the Nfigaloka : he wishes to observe the Sabbath-vow in 
order to obtain a good rebirth.^ Now as in the snake- world his pious purpose is difficult 
to fulfil owing to the allurements of the fair Naga damsels, he goes to the world of men and, 
lying down on the top of an ant-hill, he makes a vow by which in a truly Buddhistic spmt 
ho offers Ins body to any one who may care to take it In the Chanydpitala this vow is 
expressed in the formula : Whosoever wanteth my skin, my hide, my flesh, my sinews, 
or my bones, it is given to him : let him take it 

In the SanTJiapdla-jdtala the Naga king is caught by a gang of sixteen low-caste 
men, who carry him to their home to eat his flesh, but on the way he is released by Ajara? 
a householder from Mithila. The grateful serpent-kmg entertains his rescuer during a year 
in the Nagaloka. 

In the Champeyya- and Bhundaita-jdtalas the Bodhisattva is caught by a snake- 
charmer who makes him dance and thereby gains much money. The captured snake must 
give a great performance in the presence of the king of Benares, but in the meanwhile his 
relatives have learnt of his sad fate. In the story of Champaka it is his faithful wite 
Sumana, warned through a magic pond, at whose entreaties the king pays ransom and 
obtains his release 

In the Bhuridaita-jdtaha the mother of the cajitive Naga-prmce sees an evil dream 
and his eldest brother Sudar&na goes to the rescue together with his half-sister Archimukhl, 
the latter in the shape of a frog. The snake-charmer, challenged and defeated by Sudar^ana 
at the royal court of Benares, receives his due pumsbment, whereas the wicked Brahnoin 
who had betrayed Bhuridatta is pardoned. The story ends wuth an eloquent sermon 
preached by Bhundatta to denounce Brahmanical superstition 

In these and other jaiaJbas we meet, on the one hand, with the Buddhist conception 
that Nagas are inferior beings and that consequently snake-birth is to be regarded as the 

1 The author of the prose narrative also seems to observe a certain connexion between those three birth- 
stories, where he supphos us with a curious piece of information regarding the size of the Naga-Bodhisattva 
m each of these snake-births. “ Now in this (viz. the Champeyya) Birth the Bodhisattva’s body was thick as a 
plough-head, m the Bhundatta Birth thick as a thigh, m the SankhapSla Birth as big round as a trough-canoe 
with an out-ngger.” Mtaka, vol iv, p 456, 1. 27 j Cambiidgo transl , vol iv, p. 283. Of. also MU, vol. v, 
p. 163, 1. 19. 

* In the BhUridaita^j , the hero of tho story, after having seen Sakra’s paradise with its hosts of heavenly 
nymphs, wishes to be reborn as a deva ' 
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outcome of an evil harman ^ On the other hand, we find the old popular notion of the 
marvellous attractions of the Naga world which remind us of the account of the Brahmin 
Uttanka’s visit to the Nether regions told m the Paushya-parmn of the Mahdhhdrata. 
But what m the Great Epic is only briefly indicated, is here discanted upon in a senes of 
glowing verses, singing the splendours of the mysterious snake-world — ^palaces glittering 
with gold and precious stones, gardens rich in flowering and fruit-bearing trees, and, above 
all, crowds of fair damsels, a world of sensual enjoyment, demed to the conamon mortal 
and only to be won by special exertions and acts of piety. 

A few picturesque stanzas I may be allowed to quote from the Cambridge translation , 
it is Sankhapala who speaks : — 

What charming spots m my domain are seen, 

Soft to the tread and clothed in evergreen ’ 

Nor dust nor gravel in our path we fmd, 

And theie do happy souls leave giief behind 

Midst level couits that sapphire walls surround 
Fail mango groves on every side abound, 

Whereon ripe clusters ot rich fruit appear 
Through all the changmg seasons of the year. 

Amidst these groves a fabric 'wrought of gold 
And fixed with silver bolts thou mayst behold, 

A dwelhng bnght in splendour, to outvie 
The lightnmg flash that gleams athwart the sky. 

Fashioned with gems and gold, divmely fair, 

And decked with pamtings mamfold and rare, 

’Tis thionged with nymphs magmficently dressed, 

All wearing golden chains upon their breast. 

The evident relish which these Buddhist poets experience m extolling the attractions 
of the Nagaloka seems somewhat hard to reconcile with the austere spirit of early Buddhism. 
But do we not find the walls of the monasteries of Ajanta covered with many a similar 
scene of sensual enjoyment, in which female beauty is most conspicuous ^ Yet the Book 
of Monastic Discipline ’ contains the injunction, ascribed to the Buddha himself, that the 
decoration of the convents should be restricted to a few floral or foliated devices. 

We have still to note two jdtakas in which the Naga is not identified with the future 
Buddha, but with one of his principal disciples In the Mahdpaduma he is Ananda and in 
the Sildmsamsa he is Sariputra In both these stories the serpent-king figures as the helpful 
deity who in each case saves the hero from disaster and death. In the MaJia/omiyor and 
Jarudapdna-jdtaha, both of which agree in exemplifying the evil resulting from excessive 

^ This idea we find also illustrated in. the avadana of Subhuti who had been reborn five hundred times as 
a Naga on account of his evil disposition and because ho used to call the bhihshua * serpents Avadctna^ 
^ataha, xci (ed. Speyer, vol. u, p 132 , cf. tiansl. Foer, p. 370). Another mstanoe as afforded by the Uposhadha 
amdana, AvoMnoriat , hx (ed. Speyer, vol. i, p. 338 ; cf. transl. Foer, p. 228). 
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greed, the Naga assumes the lofty office of a just deity saving those in danger and chastising 
the wicked. In these two stories the virtuous caravanJeader, who keeps himselt free from 
the covetousness of his compamons, is rewarded by the Naga king with abundant treasure. 
In other jatakas^ too, the Nagas are described as guardians and distributors of wealth, 
including objects with magical properties such as ‘ the gem that granteth aU wishes ’ which 
figures in the Bhundatta-jaiaka, It is, no doubt, an ancient trait that this jewel as soon as 
it touches the earth (viz the special domain of the snakes) suddenly disappears and 
returns to the snake-world from whence it came. 

The jatakas contain not a few similar features of early snake-lore, such as the Naga’s 
power of assuming all knd of forms, even that of a seafaring-ship But, on the whole, it 
must be admitted that under the influence of Buddhist ideals the character of the ancient 
serpent demons has become strangely altered and has acquired an ethical value which 
certainly it did not possess m a more primitive stage. 

The Naga and the Birds ^ 

Once upon a time a flock of birds had taken up their abode in a large tree which 
stretched its leafy branches over the waters of a lake. All these birds, roosting in the 
boughs, let their droppings fall into the waters below. Now that lake was the abode of 
Chanda, the Naga kng, who, being wroth at this fouling of the water, resolved to take 
vengeance on the birds and burn them out. So one night vrhen they were all roosting along 
the branches, he set to work to drive them away : first he made the waters of the lake to 
boil, then he caused smoke to arise, and thirdly he made flames dart up as high as a 
palm-tree. 

Seeing the flames shooting up from the water, the king of the birds cried : Water is 
used to quench fire ; but here is the water itself on fire. This is no place for us ; let us 
seek a home elsewhere.’’ 

So saying he flew off with such of the birds as followed his advice ; but the disobedient 
birds, who stopped behind, all perished. 

Now the king of the birds was the Bodhisattva. 

The birth-story rendered above we find illustrated among the frescoes of the 
Ku-byauk-kyi Pagoda at Pagan, the ancient capital of Burma ^ The panel is somewhat 
damaged, and, owing to its small size, the details are not quite clear. But apparently the 
angry Naga is shown in the shape of a snake. 

^ Ghx^arM’^dtaha (No. 133), J&taJeay vol i, pp. 471 f. , Cambridge transl , vol i, pp. 290 f, 

* A.S B* for 1912-13, pp. 95 and 118 ; plate lx, fig. 57 (the last panel of the sixth row). 
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The Eoolish Eaftsmen and the angry Naga^ 

[The Bahahrahma-jdtaha contains a dialogue between the Buddha and a deity of the 
BraJimaloJcay in which the latter’s false doctnnes with regard to his heavenly abode being 
eternal and permanent are exposed by a reference to his previous existences. In one of 
those former lives, of which the Buddha reminds him, he had saved a man whose boat had 
been seized by a Naga in the river Ganga Of this incident the commentary gives the 
following interpretation.] 

At that time he hved as an ascetic on the bank of the river Ganges Some men tied two 
or three rafts together, erected a flowered pavihon on the top, and so they travelled, eating 
and drinking, to the house of some relative. Now the rest of the hquor they had drunk and 
the remnants of rice, fish, and betel they had eaten and chewed, they dropped into the 
Ganges. Then the Naga king of the Ganges became enraged, saying to himself : These 
men defile me with their leavings. Let me seize them all and drown them in the Ganga.” 
He made himself as large as a dhoney,^ split the water, and expanding his hood, he came 
for them. When they saw the Naga king, those men, frightened with the fear of death, 
made with one accord a great noise. The ascetic, hearing the sound of their wailings and 
recogmzmg the state of wrath of the Naga king, said to himself “ Let them not perish 
before my eyes.” Quickly by his magic power he made himself into a Suparna. When 
the Naga king saw him, he was seized with the fear of death and vanished in the waves. 
So these men were saved. 

The Story or Barbara, the exiled Naoa^ 

In the Himalaya region at the foot of Mount Dardara there is the abode of the Dardara 
Nagas. Their king was Sura-dardara who had two sons, Great Dardara and Small Dardara. 
The latter was passionate and cruel, and went about abusmg and striking the Naga maidens. 
The Naga king, on hearing of his cruelty, gave orders for his expulsion from the Naga 
world But Great Dardara begged his lather to forgive him, and saved his brother from 
expulsion. A second time the king was wroth with him, and again he was induced to 
forgive him. But on the third occasion the king said • Thou hast prevented me from 
expelhng this ill-behaved feUow ; now both of you get you gone from this Naga world, 
and live for three years at Benares on a dunghill.” 

With these words he drove them forth from the Naga world and they went and lived 
at Benares. When the village boys saw them looking for their food in a ditch bounding 

^ JBaIeabrahma-;}dtaia (No 405), commentary Jaial^a, vol ui, p 362. Cambridge transl., vol, ui, p. 220. 

* A dhoney le a trough-shaped canoe with an out-ngger to steady it. Cf* Childers* Pah Picitcmaryt i, v , 
dont, and R. Mooherji, Etet* of Indian shipping, pp 251 f. and pi facing p. 252. 

® Daddara-gdlaka (No. 304). Jdtalca, vol. m, pp. 1C f., Cambridge transl,, vol. in, pp 10 f 
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the dunghill, they struck them and threw clods and sticks and other missiles at them, 
crying out : What have we here — ^water-snakes with big heads and tails like needles 1 ’’ 
and uttered other words of abuse 

Small Dardara, by reason of his fierce and passionate nature, being unable to put up 
with such disrespect, said '' Brother, these boys are mocking us They know not that we 
are venomous serpents. I cannot stand their contempt for us I will destroy them by the 
breath of my nostril.” 

And then, addressing his brother, he repeated the first stanza . — 

0 Dardara, who such an insult could bear ^ 

“ Ho, frog-oatmg stick-i-ih e-mud,” they cry 
“ To think that these poor harmless crcatuies shoald dare 
A serpent with poisonous fang to defy.” 

On hearing his words Great Dardara uttered the rest of the stanzas — 

‘‘ An exile driven to a foreign shore 
Must of abuse lay up a goodly store , 

For whole his rank and virtues none can know. 

Only the tool his pride would care to show 
He who at home a * shining light * may be, 

Abroad must suftor men ot low degree.” 

So they dwelt there for three years. Then their father recalled them home. And from 
that day their pride was abated. 

How King Senaka received a charm from a Nagaraja ^ 

Once upon a time there reigned in Benares a king, named Senaka, who was friendly 
with a certain Nagaraja The latter once left the Naga world and ranged the earth seeking 
food. The village boys seeing him said : This is a snake,” and struck him with clods and 
other things The king, going to amuse himself in his garden, saw them, and being told 
they were beating a snake, said : Don’t let them beat him, drive them away,” and this 
was done So the Kaga king kept his life, and when he went back to the Naga world he 
took many jewels, and conung at midnight to the king’s bedchamber he gave them to him, 
saying : I owe my life to you,” so he made a friendship with the king and came again 
and again to see him. He appointed one of his Naga girls insatiate m pleasures, to bo 
near the king and protect him, and he gave the kmg a charm, saying : “If ever thou 
seest her not, repeat this charm ” 

One day the king went to the garden with the Naga girl and was disporting himself in 
the lotus-tank The Naga maid, seemg a water-snake, quitted her human shape and made 

^ Kharaputta-jataJca (No. 386) Jatala, vol. m, pp. 275 ff Cfimbndge transl , vol. m, pp 174 fli. J&talsa 
Tales, pp, 269 fC Giunwedel, Bvddhishscke Studien, pp. 23 
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love with him The Idng, not seeing the girl, said • Where is she gone ? ’’ And repeated 
the spell ; then he saw her in her misconduct and struck her with a piece of bamboo. 
She went in anger to the Naga world and when she was asked : ‘‘ Why art thou come ? ’’ 
she said . ‘‘ Thy fiiend struck me on the back because I did not do his bidding/’ showing 
the mark of the blow 

The Naga king, not knowing the truth, called four Naga youths and sent them with 
orders to enter Senaka’s bedchamber and destroy him like chaff by the breath of their 
nostrils Tliey entered the chamber at the royal bed-time As they came in, the king was 
saying to the queen Lady, knowest thou where the Naga girl hath gone ? ” “ King, 
I do not ” “ To-day when we were bathing in the tank she quitted her shape and mis- 
conducted herself with a wator-snakc. I said : ^ Don’t do that,’ and struck her with a 
piece of bamboo to give her a lesson ; and now I fear she may have gone to the Naga 
world and told some lie to my friend, destroying his good-will to me.” 

The young Nagas, hearing this, turned back at once to the Naga world, and told their 
king Ho, being moved, went instantly to the king’s chamber, told him all and was forgiven , 
then he said : In tbs way I make amends,” and gave the king a charm giving knowledge 
of all sounds.” 

[The rest of the story is irrelevant.] 

The Story op the Greeey Merchants ^ 

Certain traffickers, having assembled from sundry countnes, appointed one of them 
their chief and set out for the acquisition of wealth. Having come to a forest waterless and 
poor of food, they espied a large banyan-tree cool-shaded and beautiful. The merchants 
sat down in the shade of that tree and in their folly they thought : Tbs tree is wet and 
drips with water ; come, let us cut the eastern branch of tbs tree.” The branch, being cut, 
produced clear and limpid water, and the merchants bathed and drank as much as they 
liked. A second time they considered in their folly : Come, let us cut the southern branch 
of tbs tree.” The branch, being out, produced plenty of meat, and boiled rice, tbek 
porridge, ginger and pea-soup. Having eaten and drunk as much as they Eked, those 
merchants a tbrd time considered in their folly : Come, let us cut the western branch 
of this tree.” That branch, bemg cut, produced women in wonderful garments and 
ornaments, adorned with jewelled ear-rings. Each of the merchants had five-and-twenty 
of them. From all sides they were ministered unto by them m the shade of that tree, 
and they dallied with thorn as much as they liked. A fourth time they considered in their 
f oUy : Come let us cut the northern branch of tbs tree.” That branch, being cut, produced 

TL Mah&v&nija’-jmaha (No. 493). J&taka, voL iv, pp. 350 Cambridge traiisl., voL iv, pp. 221 ff. 
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plenty of pearls and beryl-stones, silver and fine gold, embroideries (?), and woollen carpets, 
garments of Benares silk and blankets from the North. Having bound all this in bundles 
as much as they liked, a fifth time they considered in their folly : ‘‘ Come, let us cut the 
root of this tree, so that we may get more.” 

Then the leader of the caravan rose and with hands joined he implored : What 
offence hath the banyan-tree committed, 0 merchants ? So may ye be pleased. The eastern 
branch gave water, the southern one food and drink, the western one women, and the 
northern one all that a man can desire. What offence hath the banyan-tree committed, 
0 merchants ^ So may ye be pleased. One ought not to break a branch of the tree in whose 
shade one either sits or lies down He who injureth his friend, is a bad man ” But they, 
being many, did not mind the word of him who was alone and with whetted axes they 
attacked the root of the tree. 

Now the Naga king, incensed with wrath at their ingratitude and greed ordered his 
hosts to exterminate them. Then mail-clad Nagas came forth, five-and-twenty in number, 
and three hundred bowmen and six thousand armed with shields. Slay them and bmd 
them,” said the Naga king, let not one escape alive , except the caravan-leader, reduce 
them all to ashes ” 

Having done so, the Nagas loaded the rugs from the North and the other goods upon 
the five hundred wagons, and conveyed the waggons and chief of the caravan to Benares, 
and put up the goods in his house, and taking leave of him, returned to their own place of 
abode. 


The Old Well^ 

Once upon a time there was at Benares a semor caravan-leader. He, taking 
merchandise and filling his waggons therewith, set out accompamed by many other traders. 
On their way, having come to a wood, they saw an old disused well. Therein was no water 
that they could see, and they were athirst , so they resolved to dig deeper. As they dug, 
they came upon all kind of metals. But albeit they gat much treasure, they were discon- 
tented. They still dug on, sa 5 nng : There must be other more precious things.” Now the 
senior caravan-leader spake : “ 0, merchants, greed is the root of destruction. We have 
won a great deal of wealth ; with this be ye content, and dig no more.” But they listened 
not to him, and still dug on. Now that well was haunted by Nagas. The Naga king, who had 
his dwelling beneath grew angry at his palace being damaged by the falling of clods and 
earth. Save the caravan-leader, he slew them all with the breath of his nostrils and 
destroyed them. Then he came up from the Naga world, and yoked the oxen to the carts, 


' Jarvdap&na-^aiaka (No, 256) Jdtaka^ vol. u, pp. 294 ff. Cambndge transl*, vol w, pp. 206 f. 
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filled them with jewels, and seating the caravan-leader upon a fine waggon, he made certain 
young Nagas drive the carts and brought him to Benares There he led him into his house, 
set the treasure in older, and went back to his own Naga abode. The caravan-leader 
distributed his w^'ealth, so that there was a hohday throughout all Jambudvipa, and, 
having vowed to perform the moral precepts and to keep the Sabbath, at the end of his 
life he went to Paradise 

The Naga Pandura who let his Secret out ^ 

Once upon a time five hundred merchants took ship and set sad, and on the seventh 
day, when they were out of sight of land, they were wrecked in mid-ocean and all save one 
man became food foi fishes This one by favour of the wind reached the port of Karambiya, 
and landing naked and destitute he went about the place, begging alms The people 
thought . “ Here is an ascetic, happy and contented with little,” and they built him a 
hermitage for a dwelling-place, and he went by the name of the naked ascetic of Karamba 
While he was hving here, he met with great honour and gam, and both a Naga king and 
a Garu(Ja king came to pay their respects to him, and thename of the former was Pandura.^ 
Now one day the Garueja king, being come to the ascetic, spake thus : Sir, our people, 
when they seize Nagas, many of them perish. We do not know the right way to seize 
Nagas. There is said to be some mystery in the matter. Thou couldst, perhaps, wheedle 
the secret out of them.’’ ‘‘All right,” said the ascetic, and when the Garuda king had taken 
bs leave, as soon as ever the Naga king arrived, he questioned him, saying : “ Naga king, 
the Garudas say that in seizing you many of them pensh. In attacking you, how can they 
seize you securely ? ” “ Sir,” he rejoined, “ this is our secret , if I were to teU thee, I should 
bring about the destruction of aU my kinsfolk.” At last, however, the ascetic having 
promised to tell no one, the Naga said : “ Sir, we make ourselves heavy by swallowing very 
big stones and lie down, and when the Garudas come, we open our mouth wide, and show 
our teeth and fall upon them They come on and seize us by the head, and while they strive 
to lift us up, heavy as we are, from the ground, the water covereth them, and in the midst 
of the water they die. In this manner a number of Garudas perish. When they attack us, 
why do they seize us by the head ? If the foolish creatures should seize us by the tail and 
hold our head downwards, they could force us to disgorge the stones we have swallowed, 
and so, making us a light-weight, they could carry us oft with them.” 

Then when the Naga had gone away, up came the Garuda king and asked : “ Well, 
Sir, hast thou learned the secret from the Naga king ? ” Yes, Sir,” he said, and told him 

^ Pcmdara-j&taJca (No 618). Jatalat voL v, pp. 76 Cambridge tiansL, vol. v, pp. 42 ff. 

* Pall Partdara C white ’). 
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everytlung just as it had been told luni. On bearing it, tbe Garuda Mng said : The 
Naga king hath made a great mistake He ought not to have told another how to destroy, 
his kinsfolk. Well, to day I must first of ah raise a Garuda wind and seize him.” So, raising 
a Garuda wind, he seized Panduia the Naga king by the tail and held him head downmost, 
and having thus made him disgorge the stones he had swallowed, he flew up into the air 
with him 

[The remainder of the story in which we hear how the Garuda, moved by compassion, 
released his victim, and the wicked ascetic received his due punishment, may be omitted.] 

Of a possible representation of the Pandara-jatahi on the Bharhut raihng we shall 
have occasion to speak in the sequel when dealing with the Manikantha-jataka 

How A Naga and a Scpakna were reconciled through the holy influence of 

A hermit^ 

At the time when Brahmadatta was king at Benares, a festival had been proclaimed 
and there was a large gathering. Not only many men, but also Devas, Nagas, Suparnas 
and so forth assembled Now a Naga and a Suparija who were looking at the crowd 
happened to stand sido by side on the same spot And the Naga, not knowing the other to 
be a Suparna, laid his hand on the shoulder of his neighbour The latter thought . “ Who has 
put his hand on my shoulder « ” looked round and recognized the Naga The Naga, too 
looked and recognized the Suparna ; frightened with the fear of death, out of the town he 
flew off over the surface of the river. The Suparna gave chase, and tried to catch him. 

At that time there hved a recluse (it was the future Buddha) who abode in a leaf- 
hut on the bank of that river. To ward off the oppression of the sun’s heat, he had taken off 
his garment of bark and put on a bathing cloth, and he had entered the river to bathe. 
Thought the Naga : “ I will save my life by means of that anchonte,” and, quitting his 
natural shape and assuming the shape of a jewel, he hid m the bark garment. The 
Suparna pursuing him saw that he had hidden in the bark garment, but out of reverence 
he dared not touch it ; so he bespake the ascetic in this wise “ With thy leave, Sur, I am 
hungry. Do thou take thy bark garment , I wish to eat that Naga.” 

But the anchorite, after welcommg him in friendly terms, admonished him not to 
devour the Naga, however hungry he might be. Then he came up from the river, put on his 
bark and took both the Naga and the Suparna to his hermitage where he 

rehearsed the blessings of loving kindness until they were both at one. Thenceforward 
they abode together happily in peace and harmony. 

1 Vraga-jaiaUt (No. 1(54) Jdtaka, vol. li, pp 12 ff. Cambridge transl , vol ii, pp 9 II. A similar story 
occTWS m a Chinese Buddhist work, of. Chavannes, Cwq cents conies, vol. ii, p, 287. 
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ViDHURA THE WiSE ^ 

[The Jalaha of Vidhura the Wise is a real romance covering more than seventy pages 
and consisting of no less than six chapters, each with its own title. In the hero of the 
story (who is the future Buddha) we recogmze a personage from the Mahdbhdraia : Vidura, 
the half-brother of Pandu and Dhntarashtra, and consequently an uncle of the Pandavas 
and Dhartarashtras. In the Great Epic he figures as the wise man whose prudent councils, 
too often disregarded, cannot prevent the fall of the Kaurava race. In the Jataka he is 
the mimster of the Kauravya king Dhanafijaya (a well-known epithet of Arjuna, the third 
Pandava) who resides at Indxaprastha (Pali Indapatta) The story may be summarized 
as follows.] 

It once befell that Sakra the ruler of the Devas, the Naga king Varuna, a Suparna 
or Garuda king, and the Kauravya king Dhananjaya met m a certain garden whither each 
of them had repaired in order to observe the duties of the Sabbath Now among these 
four kings there arose a dispute as to which of them was greatest in virtue. They went for 
a decision to the wise Vidhura who declared the true ascetic to be the man endowed 
with their four virtues combined. Pleased with his answer, the kings presented him with 
rich gifts and departed, each to his own abode 

Now the Naga king told his queen Vimala of the marvellous eloquence and wisdom of 
Vidhura and this lady grew eager to hear him discourse on the Law. But, inasmuch as 
she feared that her husband would be unwilling to bring the Sage to her, she pretended to 
have a longing for Vidhura’s heart. In order to comply with this strange wish the Naga 
king instructed his daughter, Irandaii to seek for herself a husband who would bring 
him the heart of Vidhura. 

The damsel went to the Himalaya and sang a pleasant song offering her love to any 
demon, man or sage, who would grant her wish. Now at that time a Yaksha general, named 
Purnaka,^ who was a nephew of the great king Vai&avana,® as he was riding on his magic 
horse three leagues in length, passed that spot. Struck by the sound of her voice, which he 
had heard in his previous life, he turned back and comforted her. 

The fair Naga maiden soon succeeded in winmng his love. When as the Yaksha went 
to her father and sued for her to be his wife, he received the answer that his wish would he 
granted if he succeeded in procuring Vidhura’s heart. Purnaka first betook himself to his 

1 V%d7vura*;}&taha (No. 545) J&taka, vol vi, pp 266 ff ; Cambndge tratiel., yol w, pp. 126 fiE. The story 
m an abridged and somewhat different form occurs m the Chmese TnjptfaJca Of. Chavannes, Cinq cmU conies 
vol. ui, p. 110. 

s Vaisravaijia (Pah Vossavana) is the patronymic of Kubera, the Indian god of wealth and sovereign of 
the Yakshas. 

® PahPttnnaJfca, 
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nnn ia Vai&avana, the lord of the Yakshas, to obtain his permission for the undertaking 
he had in view and described to him the beauties of the Naga-world, the realm of king 
Varuna, with its wonderful palaces and gardens As he knew king Dhanahjaya to be 
renowned for his skill m gambhng, he resolved to conquer him in play and thus to seize 
the wise Yidhura. So he went to the city Indraprastha and challenged the king, offenng 
as prize a marvellous jewel in the which the world of men and the world of the gods could 
be seen The king, being defeated by the Yaksha, questioned him as to what prize he 
would have to give Then Purnaka made answer that he did not wish for any of the royal 
treasures . the pme he desired was Vidhura, the royal mimster. King Dhananjaya had 
to yield and the Yaksha general took Vidhura with him, not, however, without having 
allowed him to visit his home for three days and to exhort his sons When Vidhura had 
discoursed at great length on the manner of conduct to be followed in a king’s court, 
Ptirnaka carried him oE to the top of the Black Mountain, and there tried in vain bo kill 
him, asaiiTrung various dreadful forms. The mimster’s wise words at last availed to impress 
the savage Yaksha, who confessed his true motives, and at the sage’s own request took him 
to the abode of the Naga bng Varuna. Here, too, his firmness excited such great admiration 
m the Naga-king and his wife that the former, while declaring that “ the heart of sages is 
their wisdom”, not only granted his daughter to the Yaksha Purnaka, but also enjoined 
the latter to carry Vidhura back to the court of the ruler of Indraprastha. The Yaksha, 
rejoiced at having at last obtained his bride, did as he was bidden, and soon the Eiauravya 
king, forewarned by a dream, welcomed his wise minister at the door of the Hall of Truth. 

One of the railing pillars of the Bharhut Stupa is carved with a series of scenes which 
refer to the story of the wise Vidhura, as is clearly indicated by the inscription VUwor 
Pumhya-jatahm, meaning ‘ thejataka of Vitura and Punaka ’. For further particulars 
we may refer the reader to the very full description by Sir Alexander Cunningham^ who 
first identified the panels m question. For our present purpose it is of mterest to note that 
the second scene shows Varupa, the king of the Nagas, and his consort Vimala seated side 
by side, while the Yaksha youth is shown standing in front of them with folded hands, 
evidently in the act of profferii^ his suit. The kmg is known by his five-headed snake- 
crest, while the queen has a single snake over her head. It is not clear whether the female 
figure in the first scene which, according to Cunningham must represent the daughter of the 
royal couple, the fair Irandati, is also distinguished by the usual Naga emblem, but on the 
published photograph there are traces of a snake issuing from behind her head. 

M. Foucher has also recognized the Vidhwa^dtxilca among the frescoes decorating 

^ A Cuimingliiam, Bharhut Biipa, pp. 79 ff., and pL xviu. 
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cave II of Ajanta.^ Here, too, tte story is rendered m a series of scenes. 
was the constant presence of the faithful charger already seen at Bharhut,” M, Poacher 
remarks, which suggested to me the identification and enabled me to follow the chief of 
the gemi Pilrnaka, first on his journey through the air, then to the beautiful Nagi (it is 
she who IS balancing on a swing in Paintings, fig. 66) ; then into the audience chamber and 
the gambhng room of the king of Indraprastha ; then to the wise mimster {Paintings, 
pi xxxiii , the last scene is also reproduced in Frescoes, pi. lx, 49) ; and finally in the 
company of the latter, once more to the palace of the Khng of the Nagas Therefore the 
panel equally represented on pi xxxiii of the Paintings (to the left of the centre), where 
five persons are sitting together talking, can only represent the consultation, given by 
Vidhura, in the presence of his Master, to the kings of the Devas, the Nagas, and the 
Garudas, which was the origin of the whole adventure.’’ 

Among the sculptures decorating the balustrade (upper row) along the first gallery 
of the Borobudur there are three square panels (Nos. 166-168) which evidently belong 
together.^ The central panel (No 167) is occu})ied by a figure wearing profuse ornaments 
who is seated cross-legged on a throne, and on account of his halo may be assumed to 
represent a Bodhisattva. Evidently he is shown in the act of delivering a discourse for tlie 
benefit of four personages sitting two to his right (No- 166) and two to his left (No. 168). 
As each of these four figures is distinguished by a royal standard placed at his side, they 
must be four kings. One of them is clearly a Oaruda, the emblem on the top of his 
standard bemg a bird. The personage in front of him has a standard on which a conch is 
visible. It is very tempting to identify this triple bas-relief with the opening scene of the 
Vidhura-jdtaha, in which the wise Vidhura decides the problem raised by the four kings. 
The next panel (No. 169) evidently shows Vidhura being brought into the presence of the 
Naga kmg Varuna by the Yaksha general Puriiaka who is accompanied by his faithful 
steed 


Prtncjs Padma sheltered by a Naoa^ 

[The Mahdpaduma-jdtalca is a story of the well-known Phaedra typo winch it will be 
unnecessary here to render in detail ] 

Prince Padma or ^ the Lotus Prince ’, being falsely accused by his step-mother, is 
thrown down the Thieves’ Cliff by order of the king, lus father But a deity that dwelt in 

1 Foucher, Prehmimry Me^ort, pp, 00 f , whore roforonooa are given to GnMth, Paintings, and 
loAj Herrmgham, Ajanta Frescoes. 

* Krom , op cit., p. 351, plates • series 1 (B) a pL xix. 

• Mafi^^aduim-^&taka (No. 472). JUtaka, voL iv, pp. 187 ; Cambrulgo tranel., voL iv, pp. 116 fi. The 

Bodhisattva was Frmoe Fadma, and his favourite disciple Ananda was the N5ga king* J&taka TaUs, pp* 331 f. 
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the hill saves him and sets him “ in the abode of the serpents of the Mountains within 
the hood of the king of the serpents The Naga-king receives him into his abode and gives 
him the half of his own glory. After having tamed there during one year, he craves leave 
of his host to go back to the ‘ paths of men The serpent-king gives his consent, conveys 
him to the ^ paths of men and provides him with the reqmsites of a recluse. 

Prince Padma becomes a hermit in the Himalaya When his father, having found out 
that he is still ahve, comes to visit him in the sohtude and inqmres how he was saved, he 
answers in a verse • ‘‘ A mighty Naga, full of force, born on the mountain-top, caught me 
within his coils ; therefore I did not die ” 

It deserves notice that in the gdthds which constitute the oldest part of the jdtalca^ 
no mention is made of the ‘ deity that dwelt in the hiU ’ saving the prince, but only of the 
N^araja. Perhaps it was he who originally was conceived as the spmt of the mountain. 

The story of Prince Padma is found on one of the Pagan terra-cottas now preserved 
in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography ^ The panel shows two kneeling figures, apparently 
the prince and the mountain spirit, while the Naga appears in the shape of a 
simple snake 

The Pious Layman and the Babber^ 

It happened m the days of the Buddha Ka^yapa, that a disciple who had attained the 
first grade of sanctification, took passage on board ship together with a barber. The barber’s 
wife had entrusted her husband to the pious layman, saying : “ Sir, let him be thy charge 
in better and in worse ” 

On the seventh day the ship was wrecked in mid-ocean. These two persons, clinging 
to one plaiik, were cast up on an island. There the barber killed some birds, cooked, and 
ate them, offering a share of his meal to the lay-brother. “ No, I thank thee,” said he, 
I have had enough.” He was thinking to himself : In this place there is no aid for us 
save the Three Refuges,” and so he pondered upon the blessings of the Three Gems ® Now, 
as he pondered and pondered, a Naga king who had been bom in that isle, changed his own 
body to the shape of a great ship. A Spirit of the Sea was the helmsman. The ship was 
filled with the seven precious thmgs. The three masts were made of sappbre, the anchorf ?) 
of gold, the ropes of silver, and the planks were golden. 

The Sea-spint stood on board, crying : ‘‘ Any passengers for Jambudvipa ^ ” Said 
the lay-brother : “ Yes, that’s where we want to go.” Come along, then, on board with 

^ Gruawedel, Buddhiattsche Sindien, pp, 34 £E* ; fig 38. 

® SUdntBamsa-^aiaka (No, 190) vol. u, pp. Ill fi. , Cambridge transl., vol li, pp. 77 f. 

® The Buddba, the Law, and the Community 
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thee.” He went aboard, and wanted to call the barber But the Sea-spmt said : “ Thou 
art allowed to come, but not he.” “ Why not ? ” “ He is not a man of holy hfe, that’s why 
I brought this ship for thee, not for him.” “ Very well,” quoth the layman, “ the gifts 
I have given, the commandments I have kept, the attainments I have developed — I give 
him a share of them ” “ I thank thee, master,” said the barber “ Now,” said the Sea- 
spmt, “ I can take him aboard.” So he conveyed them both oversea, and sailed upstream 
to Benares There, by his power, he created a store of wealth for both of them, and bespake 
them thus : “ Keep company with the wise. Eor if this barber had not been in company 
with this pious layman, he would have perished in the midst of the ocean ” 

Among the sculptures decorating the Western Gate of Siinchi there is one which has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation. It “ represents a piece of water, with a barge 
floating on it whose prow is formed by a winged gryphon and its stern by a fish’s tail. The 
barge contains a pavilion overshadowing a vacant throne, over which a male attendant 
holds a cMtta, while another man has a chaor ^ ; a third man is steering or propelling the 
vessel with a large paddle. In the water are freshwater flowers and buds and a large shell ; 
and there arc five men floating about, holding on by spars and inflated skins, while a sixth 
appears to be asking the occupant of the stern of the vessel for help out of the water. 

Fergusson took this sculpture to represent “ the triumphal conveyance of some relics 
across a lake or a river ” and another author went a step further while explaining it as 
“the conveyance of relics from India to Ceylon which is intercepted by Nagas.” 
Professor Eadhakumud Mookerji, on the other hand, believes it simply to represent a royal 
state barge. “ The scene,” he says, “ is that of the king and some of his courtiers disporting 
themselves in an artificial piece of water ; but it is also capable of a symboheal meaning, 
especially when we consider that the shape of the barge hero shown is that of the sacred 
Makara” 

Now the researches made by M Fouchex have established the general truth that the 
sculptured scenes of Bharhut and Sanchi refer as a rule cither to incidents in the life of 
Buddha or to his previous existences. Such being the case, may we jierhaiis interpret the 
puzzling panel described above as an illustration of the Silammnsa-jaiahi ? It is true that 
the water, on the surface of which the fantastic barge is floating, suggests a lotus-pond 
rather than a tempest-tossed ocean. But it should bo remembered that the power of 
expression which the unknown artists of Central India possessed had its ltTnttn.i.ioTiff, On 
the other hand, the five individuals half submerged by the waves, present more the 

* Fergnsson, Trte and Serpent Wwthtp, p. 141, pi. xxxi, fig 1. Radhakumd Mookorji, InMam, Shipping. 
pp. 33 f . , plate facing p. 32. 
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appearance of shipwrecked seafarers, endeavouring to save their life as well as they may, 
than that of courtiers disporting themselves in an artificial piece of water Especially 
the attitude of the man clinging to the boat is significant. It is tempting to recogmze in 
him the barber of the story Who, then, is the hero of the Jataka^ the pious layman who 
in reality was the Bodhisattva ^ Wc shall have to assume that his presence is indicated by 
the empty seat over which two attendants hold the emblems of royalty — ^the parasol 
and the fly- whisk In this explanation, however, there is one serious difficulty : although 
it would be quite plausible if the personage in question were the Buddha in his ultimate 
existence, such a symbolical indication of the Great Being m one of his previous lives would 
not be in accordance with the usual practice of the early school. The sculptors of Bharhut 
and Sanchi, it is true, shrink from figuring the Buddha, but they never show any reluctance 
in representing the Bodhisattva. Another objection might be made on the strength of the 
appearance of the mysterious barge. Although it is true that its strange shape is well 
calculated to suggest a magical boat, it must be admitted that the winged gryphon forming 
the prow much more resembles a Garuda than a Naga On account of these considerations 
it will be safe to regard the proposed identification as merely con]ectui‘al. 

The Hekmit and the too tender Naga^ 

In the days of king Brahmadatta there were two brothers who became anchorites 
and dwelt in leaf-huts on the bank of the Ganga. A Naga-kmg, Manikantha (‘ Jewel- 
fchxoat ’) by name, after assummg human shape, used to come and visit the yoimger brother 
who had his hermitage lower down the river. Such trusty friends they became that they 
could not live without each other. WTienever Manikantha had indulged in sweet con- 
versation and the time of parting had come, he used to re-assume his serpent-shape, envelop 
the hermit with his snaky folds, and embrace him, spreading his large hood over hjs friend’s 
head For fear of him the hermit grew thin, he became qualid, lost his colour, grew paler 
and paler, and the veins stood out upon his skin. 

The elder brother noticed the change which had come over him, and asked him how he 
had grown so thin and wan. The other told him all about it “ Well,” said the first, “ dost 
thou like him to come or not ^ No, I do not ” “ And what ornament does the Naga- 
kmg wear when he visits you ^ ” '"A precious jewel.” “ Very well. When he comes again, 
before he has time to sit down, ask him to give thee the jewel. Then he will depart without 
embracing thee in his snaky folds Next day stand at your door and ask him for it there ; 

1 Manihmtha-^jaiaka (No. 253) Jatalca, vol li, pp 282 Cambridge transL, vol u, pp 197 H. Tbo 
j&taka IS also told in tbe Suttavibha7iga, SmighMtaesa, vi, 1 (Vinaya Pitalam, ed Oldenberg, vol. m, pp. 146 JEE.). 
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on the third ask him on the bank of the Ganga, just as he emerges from the water He will 
never visit thee again ’’ 

The younger brother followed the advice and his request had, indeed, the desired 
result When on the third day he had asked again for the jewel, the Naga speaking from 
his place in the water, refused in the following words : — 

“ Rich food and drink in plonty I can have 
hy means of this fine jewel which you crave 
You ask too much , the gem I will not give 
nor visit you again while I shall live ” 

With these words the Naga king plunged beneath tJie water and went to his own Naga 
abode, never to return 

Then the ascetic, not seeing his beautiful Naga king, became thinner still ; he grew 
more squalid, lost his colour worse than before, and grew paler, while the veins rose thicker 
on his skm. 

Next time when his elder brother came to see him, and found him worse than ever, 
he had to confess that it was because he never saw the beautiful Naga king again. Then his 
brother gave the moral of the story in the following verse — 

“ Importune not a man who«o love you pn^e, 
for begging makes you batoful in Jus eyes. 

The Brahmin bogged the serpent’s gem so sore 
he disappcsared and never came back more.” 

Among th^jatakas illustrated on the railing of the Bbarhui Stupa there is one showing 
a hermit with matted hair seated m front of his hut, apjiarently in conversation with a 
huge five-headed cobra. (Plate He.) Mr. Rouse thinks that this sculpture refers to the 
story of the hermit and the Naga Manikantha, whereas according to Dr. Hultjssch ^ it 
would represent the Pandara-jataka^ which w^e have rendered above. Unfortunately there 
IS no inscription to settle the case. The sculpture, as lar as we can see, could bo equally 
well associated with cither of the two jdtakds- In favour of Mr. Rouse^s opinion we might 
point out that the Naga seems to wear an oblong object round his neck, perhaps a jewel. 
If that were the case, it might be considered to be an indication that it is, indeed, the Naga 
Ma^iika^itha. 

Illustrations of the MamkantJia^dtaka do occur among the terra-cotta plaques of 
Pagan.^ 

1 for 3912, pp. 400 f. 

* On a plaque of the Petleik Pagoda, soo for 1900-7, p 331 , pi. xUv. A fragmentary terra-cotta 

from Pagan, now m tbe Berlin Museum, is described and illustrated by Griinwodol, BuddhisfMhe Studien, 
pp. 68 f. , fig. 41. 
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The Virtuous Naga ^ankhapala^ 

A king of Magadha, Duryodkana, by name, in consequence of bis good works and at 
his own special wish, was leborn in the Naga world* But in course of time he grew weary 
of the splendours of the Nagaloka, and desiring to be born as a man, resolved to keep the 
Sabbath. Now, finding that the observance of the Sabbath duties did not succeed in the 
Naga- world, he used to go to a place not far from the Kannapenna river and, coiled round 
an ant-hill between the high road and a footpath, he kept the holy day ^ While thus lying 
on the top of the ant-hill he made the vow . ‘‘ Let those that want my skin or want my 
skin and flesh, let them take my flesh and the rest.’’ Thus he vowed to give away his own 
body in chanty and stopped there on the fourteenth and fifteenth of the half-month : 
on the first day of each half-month he returned to the Naga-world 

Now one day when he lay there a party of sixteen villagers saw him lying on the ant- 
hill, and thinking : “ To-day we have not caught so much as a young lizard, we wiU kill 
and eat this snake-king/’ they resolved to pierce his body with stakes just as he lay there 
coiled up. But Sankhapala rejoiced, as he &aw his desire about to be fulfilled and he 
resolved not to open his eyes and not to look at them in anger, whatever mischief they might 
work upon him. After they had wounded him in eight different places and thrust bamboo 
sticks into his open wounds, they dragged him along On their way they met a landowner, 
named Alara, from Mithila, who was on a trading expedition with a caravan of five hundred 
wagons. This man, moved by pity, released the captured snake by presenting each of the 
sixteen men with an ox, a handful of gold coins, besides garments and ornaments for their 
wives. 

In this manner Sankhapala regained his liberty and went back to the Naga-world, 
where Alara, at his request followed him. The Naga king bestowed great honour upon his 
guest together with three hundred Naga maidens and satiated him with heavenly delights. 
But after having dwelt a whole year in the Naga palace in the enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures, Alara said to his host : “ My friend, I wish to become an ascetic,’’ and takmg 
with him everything requisite for the ascetic life, he left the abode of the Nagas and went 
to the Himalaya. When afterwards in the course of his wanderings he came to Benares 
and -was received and questioned by the king, he related the whole story of his friend 
iSankhapala ^ 

* iianlcliap&larj^taha (No. 624), Jataka, vol. v, pp. 161 B. ; Cambridge transl., vol. v, pp 84 £E. The story 
also occurs in the Ghanyapitaka u, 10 (P.T 5., p. 91) 

* Accordmg to the Chanya-p he kept the Sabbath “ on the high-road at a cross-way, where sundry 
people used to pass The vow is expressed lu somewhat different words. 

® AJara’s account is m reality a repetition m verse of the more detailed than the prose story which 

we have summarized above. The metrical version is mainly conceived m the form of a dialogue between the 
kmg of Bennies and Alara, between Alara and the sixteen villagers and finally between Alara and the Naga, 




The Naoaraja {^vneiiapala oauuut bv tiik vilIjAcshrs (Ajanta kkuwoo) 
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Among the jatahas identified by JI Toucher at Ajanta is also that of Sankhapala 
(Plate XIII ) “ This story,” that author remarks,^ “ is fully represented on the wall to 
the left in Cave I The key to this story was given me by the sight of a big serpent 
{PainUngs, fig. 32), which several men are dragging along by means of a rope, running 
through his nose All the other incidents enumerated below, viz. the inteivention ol the 
caravan-chief , the invitation of the Nagaraja who pomts out to the latter with his hand the 
pond where he resides ; and, to the right, the visit of the king of Benares to the ascetic 
(the latter figures in Paiviings, pi vi) could then be easily identified.” 

The Naga Champaka who was caught by a Snake-chaemee ^ 

Between the realms of Anga and Magadha in the river Champa there was an abode 
of Nagas and here a Nagaraja, Champaka by name, held sway. One day the king of 
Magadha, having been defeated in battle by Anga, mounted his charger and took to flight. 
When he came to the Champa river, man and horse plunged into the stream. Now the 
Naga king, Champaka, had built him under the water a jewelled pavilion, and there in the 
midst of his court he sat carousing deep. He gave the king of Magadha a friendly reception, 
made him sit down on his own throne, and asked why he came plunging into the water. 
The king told him the whole story and the Nagaraja promised to make him master of both 
kingdoms. After having entertained his guest during a week, he assisted him in conquering 
Anga. From that time there was a firm friendship between the two. The king of Magadha 
caused a jewelled pavilion to be built on the bank of the river Champa and used to offer 
ball to the Serpent king, who would come forth with a large retinue from his palace to 
receive the tnbute. 

Now among the king’s people there was a poor man (it was the future Buddha), who, 
seeing the Nagaraja’s glory, became covetous of it. In this desire ho died and 
seven days after the death of the serpent king Champaka, that man, owing to his good 
works, was reborn as the ruler of the Nagas. This, however, did not satisfy him, for he felt 
disgusted at his animal birth. A young NagI, Sumana by name, comforted him. He put 
off his serpent shape and sat on the couch in magnificence of dress and adornment. Still 
he wished to be released of his serpent birth, so he resolved to keep the vows of the Sabbath 
day. But finding it difficult to fulfil the vow among the distractions of the Naga-world, he 
repaired to the world of men. There, each Sabbath day, he lay on the top of an ant-hill by 

^ l^uohor, Prelimtmry JReport, p, OS. 

* Champeyya-j&taka vol. iv, pp. 454 fl. Cambridgo transL, vol iv, pp, 281 fif. The same 

Pataka in a somewhat different form occurs under the title ^jri-Ohampakan^ar&jaftya jdtaiea in the MahUva^tUf 
voL n, pp. 177 ff., and in an abbreviated form m the Ohany&^pi^kai u, in pp, 85 t). 
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the high road, saying : Those who desire my skin and so forth, let them take it, or if 
anyone would make me a dancing snake, let them make me so ’’ 

Those who went to and fro on the highway did him worship with scents and so forth, 
and the dwellers m the neighbouring village, thinking, ‘‘ He is a Nagaraja of great power, 
set up a pavilion over him, spread sand all around ^ and worshipped him with scents and 
so forth. And people began to crave sons by his aid, having faith m him and doing him 
worship. Thus he kept the Sabbath vows, on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half- 
moon, and on the first day of the lunar half following he would return to the abode of the 
Nagas. 

One day his chief queen, Sumana, spake to him “ The world of men is full of dangers. 
Suppose some danger should come upon thee, tell me now by what sign I shall learn of it.” 
Then the Naga king led her to the bank of a lucky pond, saying . “ If anyone strike me or 
do me harm, the water m this pond will become turbid. If the Suparnas seize me, the water 
wiU disappear If a snake-charmer seize me, the water will turn red as blood.” Then he 
went forth again from the abode of the Nagas and lay down on the ant-heap 

Now there was a young Brahmin of Benares come to Taxila 2 to study at the feet of 
a teacher from whom he had learned a powerful charm. Going home along that road, he 
espied the Nagaraja and thought : “ I will catch this snake and I wiU travel through town 
and village, making him dance and amassing great profits.” Then he procured magic 
herbs, and repeating the magic charm he approached the snake. The Naga whose ears were 
pierced by that dreadful sound looked up and beheld the snake-charmer. Then he thought ; 

My poison is powerful, and if I send forth the breath of my nostrils, his body will be 
shattered like a handful of chaff. But then my Sabbath vow wiU be broken. I will not look 
upon him ” The snake-charmer ate a herb, repeated his charm, spat upon him : by virtue 
of herb and charm, wherever the spittle touched him, blains arose. Then the man seized 
him by the tail, dragged him, laid him out at full length, squeezed him till he was weak, 
then catching tight hold of his head, crushed him hard. The snake opened his mouth wide ; 
the man dropped spittle in it, and by the herb and charm broke his teeth, so that his mouth 
was full of blood. After thus lU-treatmg him most cruelly, the snake-charmer laid the snake 
in an osier basket, carried him to the village and made him perform to the crowd. So 
wonderfully did he dance ® and so pleased were the people that they gave much money : 
in one day the snake-charmer would take a thousand kdrshdpanas and things worth 

1 In an account of a very cunous case of modem serpent- worship which occurred in Kathiavay m the year 
1874 we read of a cobra which had been mortally wounded. Then the villagers ** spread sand for him and put 
a canopy over bim to shield him from the sun ”, Ind, Ant , vol. iv, p. 83. Of. below, p 269. 

* The famous town TakshaiSila (Pah Takkasila) m Northern India which is mentioned by classical authors 
under the name Tasila. 

3 In the Ohanyd-p%taJca it is said that the Naga assumed any colour Iho snake-charmer thought of. 
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another thousand So the man resolved to make him perform before King Ugrasena in 
Benares ; and then he would let him go 

Now when he had been absent for a full month, his wife Sumana began to think : 

My dear husband tameth long. It is now a month since he hath returned what can the 
matter be ^ ” So she went and looked at the pond lo, the water was red as blood Then she 
knew that he must have been caught by a snake-charmer So, leaving the snake world, 
she first came to the ant-hill where he had been caught, and making inquiries all along the 
way, at last she reached Benares where great preparations had just been made for the 
performance of the wonderful snake at the royal court. The Nagaraja, looking up in the 
air, noticed his wife and, being ashamed, crept into his basket ‘ ' Wliat is the matter now ^ ” 
King Ugrasena asked, and, looking this way and that v av, he saw her poised in the air 
and questioned her as to who she was and what she desired. Then Sumana made herself 
known to the king and told him all that had hapjiencd to her dear husband, how he used 
to keep the Sabbath and why such a powerful Naga who could burn a whole town to cinders, 
had allowed himself to be caught by a mere mortal. She entreated the king to release 
her husband not by resorting to violence but by offering wealth as a ransom. The king did 
so, and the snake-charmer let him free on the royal word without even accepting the rich 
gifts offered him by the king. 

Thus the Nagaraja Champaka regained his liberty. He crept into a flower, where he 
put off his shape and re-appcarcd in the form of a young man magnificently arrayed. 
Reverently raising his joined hands, he stood before the King of Benares and invited him 
to come and visit his Naga home The king first hesitated to accept this invitcation, but the 
Nagaraja assured him under potent oaths that the king needed not fear his dangerous 
nature but would find him grateful for the great benefit received. 

Then King Ugrasena in great pomp and accompanied by a splendid retinue travelled 
to the abode of Champaka the Nagaraja, where he was right royally entertained. For seven 
days he with his retinue partook of the divine food and drink, and enjoyed all manner of 
pleasure Sitting in his fair seat he praised the glory of the Nagaraja Champaka. 0 King 
of the Serpents, quoth he, “ Why didst thou leave all this magnificence to lie on an ant- 
hiU, in the world of men, and to keep the Sabhath vows ^ ” On this the Naga king naade 
answer : Purity and self-control are found nowhere but in the world of men. When once 
I am reborn among men I shall reach the end of birth and death.’’ 

When King Ugrasena took his leave his host pointing to the treasures of gold and silver 
and jewels heaped up in his mansion, invited him to take whatsoever he wished. And he 
sent the treasure to the king loaded in several hundred (jarts. After this the king left the 
scrpent--world with great pomp and returned to Benares 
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[At first sight the Champei/ya-jataka gives the impression of being thoroughly 
Buddhistic Yet, on closer examination, it seems to be an old legend adopted by the 
Buddhists, like so many other ancient stories — a legend teUing how a mighty Nagaraja 
was caught by a snake-charmer and released by the intervention of the king of Benares, 
and how this monarch afterwards was entertained by the grateful Naga. The metrical 
version is a real ballad in which the story is told in a charming manner. It is largely a 
dialogue without any indication to which personage the words spoken in each case are to 
be attributed The prose is merely a repetition of the metrical redaction. It is noteworthy 
that, whereas in the prose narrative the hero of the story is usually indicated as 
^ Bodhisattva ’ and ‘ Mahasattva ^ these terms are nowhere used in the gathds There he 
IS either called Champeyya, or designated as ndgaraja, ndga, or uraga,] 

The jdtaha of the Nagaraja Champaka has been recognized by M Eoucher ^ among 
the frescoes of Ajanta “ The decorators of Cave I,” he says, “ have a particular preference 
for the stones about Nagas. Here we see first the kmg of Benares sitting in his palace 
{Paintings, pi xvii) then watching the dance of the cobra (ibid , pi. xvni) ; then talking 
to the Naga king, who has resumed his human shape (ibid , pi xvi, 2, and Frescoes, 
pis. xxviii, 31, and xxix, 32), and finally loaded with presents in the aquatic palace of his 
new friend, to whom he is paying a visit.” 

Among the sculptures decorating the balustrade (upper row) along the first gallery 
of the Borobudur stUpa there is a panel which shows a Nagaraja with his retinue receiving 
a human visitor who is standing opposite him with a servant and a horse. Professor Krom ^ 
suggests that possibly this scene refers to the introductory portion of the Champeyya- 
jdtaha, where Champaka receives the king of Magadha after the latter’s defeat. 

The jdtaka in question also occurs on a terra-cotta panel from Pagan now preserved 
in the Berlin Museum of Ethnography.^ 

The Story of the Wise and Virtuous Naga BhUridatta * 

[This jdtaha is a real romance covering more than sixty pages and consisting of no 
less than eight chapters, each with its own title. The story is continued through three 
generations : first we have the prince of Benares who marries a Naga maiden, then their 

Foucher, PrehmiTiary Report, pp, 65 f. 

® Krom, Barahudwr, vol. i, p. 351, plates, senes 1 (B) a, pi. zix. Tins panel more probably refers to the 
story of Vidhura the Wise which wo have rendered above, pp 143 if . 

® Grunwedel, BuddhistiscM Stitdten, pp. 83 ff., fig. 66 The three miniatures from the Tra% p*um, reproduced 
p. 88, refer not to the Champeyya, but to the BhundaUa-^fataha, as will be pointed out beneath. 

* (No 543). JdLtaha,^ohn,pp 167 fi. Cambridge transl , vol vi,pp 80 fi. OLChartyd- 

ptfaka, 11 , No. 11 (P.T./S'., p 85). 
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two children, the boy Sagara-Brahmadatta, and the girl Samiidraja, who in her turn is 
given in marriage to the serpent-king Dhritarashtra, and finally the four sons born from 
this union, of which the second, the real hero of the tale, is the future Buddha ] 

I A son of king Brahmadatta of Benares had been exiled by his father and lived as 
a hermit between the river Yamuna and the sea. There a young Naga female from the 
Naga world in the Ocean who had lost her husband saw his hut when she was wandering 
by the sea-shore By a stratagem she found out that he was not an ascetic by faith, and 
that he was accessible to love. When she showed herself to him, he was charmed by her 
great beauty, and consented to be her husband. By her magic power she made a costly 
house and brought a costly couch and spread a bed From that time he ate no roots or 
friut but feasted on divine food and drink. After a while she conceived and brought forth 
a son whom they called Sagara-Brahmadatta. Subsequently a daughter was born whom 
they called Samudraja Sea-born ’) 

Now the king of Benares died and the ministers came to the prince and asked him to 
assume the kingdom. He went to his wife and said : “ Lady, my father is dead and his 
mimsters have come to raise the royal umbrella over me ; let us go and we wiU both reign 
in Benares and thou shalt be the chief among the sixteen thousand queens/’ My lord, 
I cannot go.” “ Why ^ We possess deadly poison and we are easily displeased for a 
triflmg matter, and the anger of a co-wife is a serious thing If I see or hear anyi^hmg and 
cast an angry look thereon, it wiU be instantly scattered like a handful of chafi ; therefore 
I cannot go.” When the prince asked her again the next day, she said : I myself will on 
no account go. But these my sons are not young Nagas : as they are your children, they 
are of the race of men , if thou lovest mo, watch over them. But as they arc of a watery 
nature {udahabijaha) and therefore delicate, they would die if they went by the road and 
bore the burden of the wmd and sunshine. So I will hollow out a boat and fill it with water, 
and thou shalt let them play in the water and when thou hast brought them to the city 
thou shalt have a tank prepared in the precincts of the palace ; in this way they will not 
suffer.” With these words she took leave and with many tears she vanished and departed 
to the Naga-world. 

Now when the two children were grown up, the Naga king Dhntarashtra sent a 
deputation to the court of Benares and asked the hand of the princess Samudraja. But the 
king deemed this an unsuitable match, and dismissed the Naga envoys who threatened him 
with the wrath of their monarch.^ Albeit the Naga youths wished to slay him on the spot 
by the blast of their nostrils, yet they reflected that as they had boon sent to fix the 

^ There is a discrepancy here hetwoen the prose story and the metrical portion which mentions ** Yamuna, 
the son of Varuna ”, and ** a Kshattnya of Vidoba ” (stanzas 4 and 6) 
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marriage day, it would not be right to go away and leave the man dead So they returned 
to the Naga king, who in his anger summoned Asvataras and Kambalas and all other 
Nagas to flock towards Benares, without however, doing any harm ^ So the hosts 
of serpents invaded Kasi and covered the roads and the bmldings , they hung over the 
gateways and in the tops of the trees So great a terror they wrought, that the king yielded 
to the clamour of the population and thrice exclaimed : “ I will give unto Dhritarashtra 
my daughter Samudraja.” 

The princess, however, was left ignorant of the real nature of her husband, who 
issued a proclamation that whosoever betrayed any signs of his snake-nature to Samudraja 
should be pumshed. Therefore not one durst appear as a snake before her and she abode 
happily with him thinking that it was the world of men 

II In the course of time Dhritarashtra’s queen brought forth four sons whom they 
named Sudar^ana, Datta (who was the future Buddha), Subhaga, and Arishta ^ Even 
then she knew not that it was the world of the Nagas. But one day they told Arishta that 
his mother was not a Nagi, and he said to himself : I will prove her.’’ So one day, while 
she was giving him suck, he assumed a serpent’s form, and hit her with his tail She in her 
terror threw him on the groimd and struck his eye with her nail so that the blood poured 
forth. In this manner she learned that it was the dwelling of the Nagas. Arishta, having 
lost one eye, henceforth was always called Kananshta (‘ One-eyed Arishta ’). 

Now, when the four princes had grown up, their father gave them each a kingdom. 
They possessed great glory and each was attended by sixteen thousand Naga maidens. 
The second son, Datta, used to go every fortnight to his parents and then he went with his 
father to visit the great bmg Virup^ha ® and to discuss questions which had arisen in 
the Naga realm Now one day when Virupaksha had gone with his Naga followers to the 
world of the gods, a question arose which none could answer but Datta. So, on account 
of his wisdom, ^akra, the king of the gods, gave him the name Bhuxidatta. 

At the sight of the Paradise of Sakra with its hosts of heavenly nymphs he con- 
ceived the wish to be reborn as a Deva.^ ‘‘ What have I to do with this frog-eating snake 
nature ? ” he thought, let me observe the Sabbath duties so that I may obtain birth 
among the gods.” His parents gave him an empty palace for keeping the Sabbath ; but 
the Naga maidens waiting on him with their musical instruments hindered him in his 

^ In. the legend of Guga we hear of an army of snakes which, by order of Vasuki, surrounded the walls and 
every house ha the city of Bundi. They were ordered to hurt no one, but the people of the city were sore afraid. 
Ind, Ant.t xxiv, p 64 

® Pah Sudaseana and Arittka 

® Virupaksha (Pah Virupakkha), the guardian god of the Western quarter and chief of the Nagas. 

* This trait is also found in the version of the Chany^-pitaka, 
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ptirpose. So witlioiit telling anyone but bis wife, he went to the haunts of men, and not 
far from a huge banyan-tree which stood on the bank of the Yamuna he lay coiled on the 
top of an ant-hill, and in this manner he kept the vow of the Sabbath. He said : 
“ Whosoever desireth my skin or my muscles, or my bones, or my blood, let him take it.” ^ 
When he had lain there all night, at daybreak ten Naga girls used to come with musical 
instruments in their hands and conduct him back to the Naga-world. 

Ill At that time a certain Brahmin who dwelt in a viUage near the gate of Benares 
was wont to go into the forest with his son Somadatta and kill wild ammals ; and by 
selling the flesh he made a livelihood Once these two men were out hunting and, over- 
taken by the darkness, they passed the night among the branches of the banyan-tree 
which stood in the vicimty of the ant-hill on which the Naga prince Bhuiidatta was 
lying. Tlie Brahmin woke at dawn and was listening to hear the sound of the deer, when 
the Naga maidens came up and ]>rej)arcd the flowery couch for their master The Naga 
prince laid aside his snake’s body and assuming a divine body adorned with all kinds of 
ornaments sat on his flow^er-bed with all the glory of a Sakra The Naga maidens 
honoured him with perfumes and garlands, and played their heavenly instruments and 
performed their dance and song But when the Brahmin came dow n the tree and drew near, 
the Naga maidens, seeing him, sank into the earth with all their instruments and departed 
to the abode of the Nagas. Then he addressed Bhuridatta, and asked him : “ Art thou 
a mighty Yaksha or a Naga great m power ? ” Bhiiridatta, remembering that it was a 
Sabbath day and therefore he must speak only the truth, answered “ I am a Naga 
great in magic power, invincible with fiery poison ; in my anger I could bite with my 
fire a prosperous country. My mother is Samudraja, my father Bhntarashtra. I am the 
youngest brother of Sudardana, and Bhuridatta is my name.” The Naga prince, being 
afraid that the Brahmin might betray him to a snake-charmer, invited him to come to 
the pleasant home of the Nagas. By his power he brought both the father and the son to 
the dw'clhng of the Nagas where they obtained a divine condition. Ho gave to each of them 
four hundred Naga maidens, and great was the prosperity they enjoyed. 

The Brahmin, having dwelt a year in the Naga realm, through his lack of previous 
ment began to grow discontented and longed to return to the world of men. The son 
wanted to stay, but at last consented to go The serpent prince too gave his unwillmg 
consent, and m parting presented his gue,st with ‘ the gem which granteth all desires.’ 
But the Brahmin would not accept it, as he bad resolved to embrace the ascetic life. When 
the Brahmin and his son had returned to the world of men, they saw a lake on the way. 
“ Somadatta, let us bathe,” the father exclaimed. So they both took off their divine 
' This vow m somewhat different words ooours also m the Otariya-pifaka. 
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ornaments and garments, and wrapping them np in a bundle laid them on the bank and 
bathed , but at that very moment the ornaments vanished and returned to the Naga 
world, and their former poor yellow clothes were wrapped round their bodies, and their 
bows, arrows, and spears came back as they were before. Sc the next day he went with his 
son into the forest and followed his old trade 

IV At that time a Garuda which lived on a silk-cotton-tree near the Southern 
Ocean, 1 swept up the water of the sea with the wind of his wings and swooping down on 
the Naga region, seized a Naga king by the head (at that time the Garudas did not know 
how to seize Nagas, they learned how to do so in the PaYidaTCi-jdtciLo) ^ Although he 
seized bmp by the head, he carried him to the top of the Himalaya. There a Brahmin 
anchorite had bmlt a hut of leaves and at the end of his walking-place there stood a great 
banyan-tree, at the foot of which he used to sit by day The Garuda carried the Naga to 
the top of the banyan and the Naga in its efforts to escape twined its tail round a branch 
The Garuda, being unaware of it, flew up m the sky and carried up the banyan-tree. He 
then bore the Naga to the silk-cotton forest, with his beak split open its belly, and having 
eaten the fat dropped the body into the middle of the sea The banyan-tree as it fell made 
a great noise, and the Garuda recogmzing that it was the banyan at the end of the 
anchorite’s walking-place, thought * “ This tree was of great service to him— is retribution 
following me or not ? I will ask him ” Bo he went to him in the guise of a young pupil 
and questioned him. The anchorite answered that neither the Garuda nor the Naga were 
guilty, as both had acted in ignorance. So pleased was the Garuda with this decision that 
as a fee for his lesson he gave the recluse a priceless spell and showed him the simples 
pertaining thereto 

The recluse in his turn imparted the precious spell to a poor Brahmin, named 
Alambayana,^ and this man, ha^dng thus gained a means of livelihood, departed from the 
forest, and by successive stages reached the bank of the Yamuna. At that time a thousand 
Naga youths who waited on Bhundatta were carrying the a]l-wish-granting jewel. They 
had placed it on a hillock of sand, and there, after playing all night in the water by its 
radiance, they had put on all their ornaments at the approach of dawn, and sat down, 
guarding it. The Brahmin reached the spot while he was repeating his charm, and they, 
on hearing it, seized with terror lest it should be the Garuda king, plunged into the earth 
without staying to take the jewel and fled to the Naga-world. The Brahmin, seeing the 
jewel, exclaimed . My spell hath at once succeeded,” and he joyfully seized the jewel 
and went his way. 

1 Above, p 133. * Above, p. 141. 

® In the Charvya-^pitaha he is called Alampana. 
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Now at that very time the Brahmin hunter was entering the forest with his son 
Somadatta, and when he saw the jewel in the other’s hand, he said to his son * ‘‘ Is not 
this the jewel which Bhuridatta gave to us ? ” The son, too, recogmzed the gem. The 
Brahmin hunter, eager to possess the jewel, addressed Alambayana and offered a hundred 
gold pieces for it. The latter, however, declared that he did not wish to sell the jewel, but 
he was ready to give it to the man who showed him the great Naga Then the wicked 
Brahmin resolved to show Alambayana the abode of Bhuridatta, notwithstanding the 
remonstrations of his son, who, disgusted at his father’s treachery, plunged into the 
recesses of the Himalaya and became a recluse 

The outcast Brahmin now brought Alambayana to the spot where the Naga prince 
was observing the Sabbath vows, and spake to him : ‘‘ Do thou seize that great Naga and 
take the red jewel which shineth on his head His body is like unto a heap of ■white cotton. 
Seize ham, 0 Brahmin ” 

Bhuridatta saw tlie traitor approaching with the snake-charmer, but he reflected that 
it was his duty not to break his Sabbath vow and not to yield to anger. “ Let Alambayana 
cut me in pieces or cook me or fix mo on a spit, 1 must at all events not be WToth with him.” 
So closing his eyes, and following the highest ideal of determination, he placed his head 
between his coils and lay motionless. 

V. Then the outcast Brahmin exclaimed . 0 Alambayana, do thou seize this Naga 

and give me the gem.” Alambayana threw it into his hand, but the jewel slipped out of his 
hand, and, as soon as it fell, it went into the ground and was lost in the Naga-world. The 
Brahmin finding himself bereft of the three things, the priceless gem, Bhuridatta’s friend- 
ship, and his son, went off to his home, loudly lamenting 

Alambayana, having first anointed his body with divine drugs and chewed a little 
of them, so that it pervaded his body, uttered the divine spell, and, going up to Bhuridatta 
seized him by the tail, and, holding him fast, opened his mouth and having himself chewed 
a drug, spat into it After he had made the snake full of the drug, and holding him by the 
tail with his head downwards had shaken him and made him vomit the food he 
had swallowed, he stretched him out at full length on the ground. Then pressing him like 
a pillow “With his hands he crushed his bones, and then again seizing his tail, pounded him 
as if he were beating cloth. 

Having thus made the serpent jinnce helpless, he prepared a basket of creepers and 
threw him into it. Then, going to a certain village, he set the basket down in the middle of 
it and made the snake dance So wonderful was his dancing that the villagers were moved 
to tears and brought gold, garments, ornaments, and the bke. Alambayana then resolved 
to proceed to Benares and on a Sabbath-day ho announced to the king that he would 
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exhibit the snake’s dancing in his presence. So the king made a proclamation by beat of 
drum and collected a large crowd, and tiers of scaffolding were erected in the courtyard 
of the palace. 

VI. On the day when Bhuridatta was seized by the snake-charmer, his mother 
Samudraja had a terrible dream portending some misfortune She fixed her thoughts 
especially on Bhuridatta, because she knew that he had gone to the world of men When 
her eldest son Sudar&na came to pay a visit to his parents, she made him a partner of her 
fears. Great lamentation there was in Bhiindatta’s house The two younger brothers, 
too, heard the noise and tried to comfort their mother. As she could not be comforted, 
her three sons promised to make a search for him and within ten days to bring him back 
to her. 

Then Sudar&na thought We must go to three different places — one to the world 
of the gods, one to the Himalaya, and one to the world of men But if Kananshta goes to 
the land of men, he wiU set that village or town on fire where he shall happen to see 
Bhuridatta, for he is fierce-natured and harsh — ^it will not do to send him.” So he said to 
him ' Do thou go to the world of gods If the gods have carried him to their world in 
order to hear the Law from him, then do thou bring him thence.” But he said to Subhaga : 
** Do thou go to the Himalaya and search for Bhuridatta in the five great rivers and come 
back ” He himseK took the garb of an ascetic and set out for the world of men 

Now Bhuridatta had a sister, born of another mother, named Archimukhl,^ who had 
a very great love for him. When she saw Sudar^ana setting out, she bespake him: 

Brother, I am greatly troubled, I will go with thee ” Sister,” he replied, “ thou canst 
not go with me, for I have assumed an ascetic’s dress ” Quoth she : ‘‘ I will become a little 
frog and I will go inside thy matted hair.” 

Sudar^ana first of all went to the place where Bhuridatta was wont to keep the Sabbath 
vow. When he saw the blood there he felt sure that Bhuridatta had been seized by a snake- 
charmer and overcome with gnef he followed Alambayana’s track. At last he came to the 
palace-gate of the king of Benares Here a great crowd had collected. The snake-charmer 
had just placed the basket on a variegated rug, and gave the sign : “ Come hither, great 
Nagaraja.” At that moment Sudar&iiia was standing at the edge of the crowd, while his 
captive brother put his head out of the basket and looked round surveying the people. 
Nagas look at a crowd for two reasons : to see whether any Supar^ is near or any 
kinsman ; if they espy a Suparna, they do not dance for fear, if kinsman, they do not 
dance for shame ^ The Naga prince, as he looked, beheld his brother among the crowd, 

^ Pah AchchimukM. 

* The Cambridge translation has ‘ actors * which is obviously due to an oversight ; the text has ndtale 
(Sk^J^jriMaka) not mfake. 
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and repressing lus tears he came out of the basket and went up to him The crowd 
retreated in fear and SudariSana was left alone ; so his brother went up to him and laid 
his head on his foot and wept, and Sudarsana also wept. 

Now Alambana thought . The Naga must have bitten yonder ascetic ; I must 
comfort him.” So he went up to him, but Sudar&na declared that the snake could do him 
no harm. Then the snake-charmer, hearing the power of his serpent belittled, waxed angry. 
But Sudarsana challenged him, saying that he would produce a frog more formidable 
than the great Naga. Five thousand gold-pieces was to be the stake proposed by Sudarj^ana, 
and when his opponent ridiculed the idea of a mendicant possessing such a sum of money, 
the feigned ascetic called upon the king of Benares to be his surety and the king consented. 
After a long altercation with his adversary, Sudarsana called out to his sister . 0 

Archimukhi, come out of my matted locks and stand on my hand,” and he put out his hand. 
Thrice she croaked like a frog, and then came out and sat on his shoulder, and; springing up 
dropped three drops of poison on his hand. Sudar4ana stood with the poison on his hand, 
and exclaimed three times This country will be destroyed ” Then the king exclaimed : 

I am utterly at a loss — do thou tell us some way to prevent the land being destroyed.” 

0 king, cause three holes to be dug here in succession.” The king did so. Sudarsana 
filled the middle hole with sundry drugs, the second with cowdung, and the third with 
heavenly herbs ; then he let fall the drops of poison into fche middle hole. At the same 
moment a flame burst out, this spread and caught the hole with the cowdung, and then 
bursting out again it caught the hole filled with heavenly herbs, and consuming them all, 
it became extmguished. Alambayana was standing near the hole, and the heat of the poison 
smote him — ^the colour of his skin at once vanished, and he became a white leper. Filled 
with terror, he thrice exclaimed : I will set the snake-king free.” On hearing this, 
Bhuridatta came out of the basket, and assuming a form radiant with all kinds 
of ornaments, he stood with all the glory of Sakra, the chief of the gods. Sudarsana and 
Archimukhi joined him. Then Sudarfena told Brahmadatta, that Bhuridatta and he 
were the sons of Samudraja and that the king was their maternal uncle. Then the king 
embraced them, led them into the palace and paid them great honour. Hero SudariSana 
told him their whole story and said : 0 uncle, our mother is pimng for want of seeing 

Bhuridatta, we cannot stay longer away from her.” The king said that he was longing to 
see his sister, whereon Sudarsana said that Ms mother too was anxious to see both her 
brother, the reigning king, and her father, who had loft his kingdom and become an 
ascetic. So they promised to take their mother to their grandfather's hermitage, and after 
fixing a day, they departed from the palace, and, sinking into the earth, returned to the 
Naga-world. 
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VII. When BhMdatta thus came among them, the city became filled with one 
umversal lamentation He took to a sick-bed , and there was no hmit to the number of 
Nagas who came to visit him, and he tired himself out talking to them. In the meanwhile 
Kanarishta, who had gone to the world of gods, was the first to come back ; so they made 
him the door-keeper of Bhuridatta’s sick residence, for they said : ‘‘ He is fierce and harsh 
and will be able to keep away the crowd of Nagas.’’ 

Subhaga, after searching the whole Himalaya and after that the ocean and the rivers, 
came m the course of his wanderings to search the Yamuna. The outcast Brahmin, seeing 
that Alambana had become a leper, was afraid that he, too, would meet with the 
punishment due for his crime So he went on a pilgrimage to the Yamuna to wash away his 
gmlt in the sacred batbng place of Prayaga ^ When he went down into the water, he said : 
“ I have betrayed my friend Bhuridatta, I will wash away my sin.” At that moment 
Subhaga came to the spot, and hearing these words, said to himself : This is the wretch 
who hath betrayed my brother , I will not spare his life.” So, twisting his tail round his 
feet and dragging him into the water, he held him down. Then Subhaga made himself 
known to the wicked Brahmin, reminded him of the enme he had committed in betraying 
his benefactor, and said that now the moment had come to take revenge. The other 
remonstrated that according to the well-known rule a Brahmin’s life is not to be violated. 
This made Subhaga pause and in his uncertainty he thought best to carry the Brahmin to 
the Naga-world and to ask his brothers for a decision. Then seizing him by the neck and 
shaking him, with loud abuse and revilings, he carried him to the gate of Bhuridatta’s 
palace. 

VIII. When Kananshta saw that the other was being dragged along so roughly, he 
said ; “ Subhaga, do not hurt him. All Brahmins are the sons of the great Brahma. The 
great Brahma learned that if we were hurting his son, he in his wrath would destroy the whole 
Naga world. In the world Brahmins rank as the highest, and possess great dignity. Thou 
doest not know what their digmty is, but I do.” For Kanarishta in the birth immediately 
preceding this had been a sacnficing Brahmin, and therefore he spake so positively. 
Moreover, being skilled in sacrificial lore from his former experiences, he addressed 
Subhaga and the Naga assembly in this wise : ‘‘ Come, I will describe to you the character 
of sacrificial Brahnoins ” Then he extolled the greatness of the Brahmins who possess the 
sacred knowledge of the Veda and of the Vedic sacrifice, and gave sundry examples of the 
wonderful merit acquired by the worship of the sacred Fire. 

Now Bhuridatta on his sick bed heard it all and he reflected : ‘‘ Arisht-a has described 


1 Prayaga (now AUahabad) on the confluence of the Gaflga and Yamuna. 
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a false doctrine. I must break his speech and put true views into the assembly. So he rose 
and bathed, put on all his ornaments and sitting down in the pulpit, he gathered the whole 
Naga oommumty together. Then he summoned Arishta and said to him : “ Arishta, 
falsely thou hast spoken in describing the Vedas and the sacrifices and the Brahmins, 
for the offering up of oblations by the priests according to the ritual of the Vedas is held to 
be undesirable nor does it lead to heaven.” Then in a long and lucid sermon he forcibly 
set forth the futility of the Vedas and of the Vedic rites and the uselessness of fire-worship. 
He denounced the importance of the four castes and the claim to superiority maintained 
by the priestly caste. In particular he censured the sacrificing of animals, while pointing 
out how the priests in their greed uphold this cruel practice by means of ridiculous 
fabrications. Many of their traditions he showed to be idle stories too absurd to deserve 
the behef of any sensible man Having thus confuted their arguments, he estabhshed 
his own doctrine, and the assembly of Nagas hearing his exposition was filled with joy. The 
wicked Brahmin he caused to bo dismissed from the Naga world, and not even a word of 
censure he uttered to him. 

Bhuridatta, having kept the precepts all his hfc and performed all the duties of 
the Sabbath, at the end of his life went with the host of Nagas to fill the seats of heaven. 


Let us now consider whether we can trace any plastic representations of the story of 
Bhundatta which in the Jataka book is narrated at such great length. In the art of India 
proper, as far as we know, no illustration of tJns jataka is found. It occurs, however, we 
believe, on the great monument of Java, the Stupa of Borobudur. Among the series of 
sculptural tableaux decorating the balustrade along the first gallery (upper row) there are 
four panels, numbered 187-90, which, as Professor Krom ^ has observed, obviously have 
reference to some Naga legend. We are inclined to assume that the story in question is that 
of Bhundatta. The first of these four panels (No. 187) shows a Naga with his retinue in 
a river. One of his followers apparently makes a request. Possibly it is Bhuridatta 
informing his father, the Naga king Dhritarashtra of his wish to perform the Sabbath vow 
in the world of men. The second panel (No. 188) shows a Naga seated under a tree in the 
attitude of dhydna^ or meditation. Two male persons, evidently meant for Brahmins, are 
standing by. On the assumption that the Naga is again the hero of the story seated under 
the banyan-tree, we may recognize the wicked Brahmin and his son in the two other 
personages. It is true that according to the Pali text the Naga prince was lying in his 
serpent shape on the top of an ant-hill. It must, however, be remembered that the sculptors 

1 Krom. Batahudurf voL i, p. 363, plates, series 1 (B) a, pi. xd. 
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of tte Borobudur invariably represent their Nagas as human beings, their serpent nature 
being only indicated by the snake-hood. Such being the case, the scene of Bhuridatta’s 
penance could hardly be rendered in a more lucid manner than is done in the present 
sculpture. In the third relief (No 189) we see a Naga and a NagI seated on a throne, while 
a Brahmin is shown standing at their side in an attitude of supphcation (anjah) We believe 
tins person to be the Brahmin hunter who, after having been entertained by Bhuridatta 
in the Nagaloka asks leave to return to the world of men The fourth panel (No 190), 
showing four Nagas, one of which is seated on a throne could represent either the four 
Naga princes reumted after their wanderings, or Bhuridatta preaebng to a Naga audience 
on the subject of the futihty of Vedic rites 

There is yet a fifth panel which in all probability belongs to the same story but which 
is no longer tn situ ^ In 1896 when the late King of Siam visited Java, the Government at 
Batavia had the ill-advised courtesy to present their royal guest with a number of images 
and other sculptural remains taken from the Borobudur and other ancient sanctuaries 
of the Island. Among those art treasures which aie now preserved at Bangkok, there is 
a Borobudur rehef showing a procession of seven female figures, perhaps meant for Nagis, 
one of them carrying lotus-flowers and the others apparently beating time with their hands. 
There is good reason to assume that the sculpture in question is the missing No. 186 
belonging to the balustrade of the first gallery. It, consequently, must supply us with the 
opening scene of the Naga story illustrated in Nos 187-90 On the assumption that this 
story is the Bhundaita-jataka there are two possible explanations. If the figures are 
provided with the usual Naga head dress (which from the pubhshed photograph cannot be 
decided), they must be the Naga damsels who distracted Bhuridatta from rigidly observing 
his Sabbath vow. In case the Naga emblem is absent, they may be taken to represent the 
heavenly nymphs in Sakra’s paradise, the sight of whose beauty caused Bhuridatta to 
conceive the wish that he should be reborn as a Deva. 

If my explanation is right, the five Borobudur panels would thus supply us with a 
plastic rendering of five incidents of the Bhuridatta legend proper. At first sight it may seem 
strange that among the scenes selected for illustration we find neither the capture of 
Bhundatta by the cruel snake-charmer nor his performance at the court of the Raja of 
Benares But, apart from the difficulty of representing an anthropomorphic Naga in the 

1 Th. van Erp. HMndu-^jamanache beelden thane te Bangkok Bijdr, tot de T. L. and Volkenk van Ned, Xndte, 
vol. Ixxix, pp. 604 ff,, pi. IV, As the author has pointed out m the course of his paper, the stones of the two 
upper layers have been wrongly put together. It is difficult to account for panel No. 191, which piesumably 
belongs to the same story No. 186, on the contrary, could be well eicplained as the meotmg of the prmco of 
Benares and the Nagi, related m the first chapter. The panel is unfortunately partly destroyed. 
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capacity of a dancing snake, it is quite m agreement with the spirit of the Borobiidnr 
artists to discard such scenes wliich, however dramatic and tlmlling they may seem to the 
Western mind, would visualize the violent and ignonunious treatment perpetrated by wicked 
men on that most holy and exalted being, the future Buddha 

Professor Grunwedel has pubJished three miniatures from a Siamese book, Tmi-pum^ 
of the eighteenth century, which he believes to refer to the Cliampeyya-jdiaha, but which 
in reality must be associated with the story of Bhuridatta ^ Both thesej^a/cas, it is true, 
are so very similar in the main trend of the narrative that a confusion between the two 
may easily occur. The first of the three miniatures in question shows a Naga in animal 
shape wound round an ant-hdl being assailed by a snake-charmer On the second pi ture 
we see the latter on the shoulders of four men and attended by a iiarasol-bearer on Lis way 
to Benares with his captive in a basket earned by two sei vants Pinally the third miniature 
clearly iiresents us with the scene of the great jierformance at the court of Benares : the 
great Naga seized by tlio snake-charmer who stands m the centre of the ring with the crowd 
of spectators all aTouud, the king, sword in hand, occupying a prominent position on his 
throne 

These three scenes might refer equally well to the Champeyya- or to the Bhuridatta- 
jdtaka, Tliere is, ]iowT.ver, one detail in the first picture which enables us to decide in favour 
of the last-mentioned jdtaha. Bight opposite the snake-cliarmcr there is a princely figure 
standing on a kind of lotus-tlirone and liolding a frog in his right hand, as has, indeed, been 
recognized by Professor Grunwedel. If wc compare both stories, it must become perfectly 
clear, that this figure is not Sumana, but Sudarfena with his frog-shaped sister Archmiukhl, 
that conseciuently the king is not Ugrasena but Sagara-Brahmadatta, and that the 
captured Naga is not Champaka but Bhuridatta. 

It is curious that the modern Siamese artist has rendered exactly those scenes which 
the ancient artists of Java (if at least our identification is correct) have preferred to omit 
from sculptural representation* 

^ Grunwedel, Buddhisluchc SludteUt pp 88 f. Of. also K Dohring, Siam (1023), vol li, p. 62, pi. Ixaiv. 



CHAPTER IV 

The Nagas in Fables and Fairy Tales 


rjiHE miscellaneous Naga stories which are contained in the present chapter are derived 
partly from Brahmanical and partly from Buddhistic sources The well-known 
Sanskrit work Panchatantra has furmshed the first two fables which, however, are only 
found in the textus ornatioi of that work. From this circumstance it would be rash to 
conclude that the two fables in question are comparatively late productions. On the 
contrary, they contain elements which belong to a primitive sphere of thought. For this 
reason they have been included in the present work, although, strictly speaking, they do 
not refer to Nagas. In each case the ammal hero of the story is a serpent, but a fabulous 
serpent provided with truly Naga-like properties. In the first of these two fables the story 
of the poor Brahmin and the gold-giving snake, we have, as it were, serpent-worship at 
its source. As soon as the Brahmin cultivator espies the ammal (it is described as one o^ 
the hooded species) on the top of the ant-hill, he concludes that it must be the devatd and 
guardian of the field and he begins to worship it, hoping that it will yield him an abundant 
crop. So the snake figures here as a gemus looi, but besides it is a guardian of gold and a 
giver of wealth — another famihar trait of snake-lore all over the world. Different versions 
of this fable are found in Western literature (e.g Aesopus and Gesta Romanorum ) ; yet, 
as Benfey justly remarked, it is truly Indian in spirit.^ 

The other fable from the Panchatantra gives the story of the snake, himself the son of 
human parents, who is wedded to a maiden. He assumes human shape in the wedding 
night, ^ and his father promptly prevents him from returning to his animal state by burning 
the serpent hide which he had relinquished. 

This is a familiar motif all over the world. In the Vglsungasaga (chap, viii) we read of 
Sigmundr and Sinf jotli who become werewolves, but are freed of their fate by burning the 
wolves’ hides which they had imprudently donned. The swan-maidens of Norse mythology 
over whom power can be obtained by taking away their feathery garb while they have 
assumed human form may here be quoted. Likewise in the case of the Bersekir 
the potential ursimty is undoubtedly closely connected with the skin of the bear. Similar 

^ The moral of the story is, of course, the same as that of the well-known fablo of the hen with the golden 
eggs. Of. also the fable of the gold-spittmg birds found in the Mah&bMrata {Sabha^p,, Ijoi). 

* The NSga, on the contrary, is said to revert to his serpent shape in sleep and during so:s;ual intercourse. 
Of above, p. 111. 
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conceptions are very common in the folklore of the American Indians and the Eskimos . 
dog-children get rid of their ammal state by the bnrmng of the dog’s skins, and the eagle- 
maiden becomes an ordinary human being, when robbed of her plumage^ 

We now give some stories from the KatMsantsdgara^ that marvellous collection of 
tales, which the Kashmirian poet Somadeva completed between the years ad. 1063 
and 1081.^ It was a recast of a much earlier work (perhaps of the fifth century),® 
Gunadhya’s Bnhatkathd, or ‘ Great Story-book which unfortunately is lost, but which is 
said to have been composed m the vernacular Gunadhya, it will be seen, was himself 
reputed to be the son ot a Naga prince. Another Sanskrit version of this ancient book of 
stories is in existence, namely the Bnhatkathdma^ijayi by Kshcmendra, who likewise was 
a native of Kashmir, but whose poetical skill was decidedly inferior to that of Somadeva. 
It was completed about a d 1037. 

It cannot be said that in the stones of the Kathdsaritsdgara the Naga appears always 
in a very typical character, although — it is true — he is usually represented as a demzen 
of a lake or pool. In some cases his character is so little pronounced that we have 
preferred to omit the story altogether As an instance I may quote the fairy tale of 
King Kanakavarsha and Madanasundari {Kathds., Iv, 26-238) The hero of the story is the 
son of Pnyadar^ana who in lus turn is the son of the Serpent king Vasuki. He is helped by 
his aunt, the Nagi Ratnaprabha, to win the favour of the god Karttikeya, but, for the rest, 
there is nothing in the hero’s character or adventures to bring out his lofty Naga parentage. 

In the short story of the jealous Naga, a translation of which will be given below, 
neither the Naga nor his faithless spouse, the NagI, show any specific Nagan characteristics 
except that he inhabits a lake and finally destroys his wife and her lover by means of a 
fiery blast In fact, there exist other versions of this tale in which the r6le of the deceived 
husband is assigned to some other demoniacal being : in a BixlijdtaJca (No. 436) a similar 
story IS told of an Asura, and in the Arabian NtgJds of a Jinn. The tale, after all, merely 
serves to illustrate that hackneyed theme : the wiles of women.^ 

‘ The Curse of a Naga ’ reminds us of the incantation scene which occurs in another 
famous work of classical Sanskrit literature — Bahia’s Harshacharita^ or ^ Life of Harsha 

^ For the above mforinatiion I am indebted to Professor Uhlenbook who refers me to Bolie-PoHvka, 
Anmerhungen zii den Kinder- inkd Uausmirchen der Jirnder Qriinm,^ voL ii, pp. 234 and Boas, Indtamsche 
Sagen von der Nord~Pacifischen Knste Amerila'a, pp. 25 and 93, 115, and 264. Por Indian and other parallels 
cf. Benfey, PanUchatantra, vol. i, pp 260-9, 

* 0. H. Tawnoy’s oxcollent English translation (two vols , Calcutta, 1880-4) is now being re-edited by 
N. M. Penzer, under the title Ocean of Story m ton volumes We quote the onginal edition. 

® J. S. Speyer, Studies about tM Kath’&sartta&gara, p. 56, 

* Samugga-jfitala (No. 436) m Mtala (od. FausboU), vol m, pp. 527 ft, ; Cambridge transl, vol. ui, 
pp. 313 ff. Cf. also Katim , Ixm, 0-66 , Tawney’s transl., vol u, pp. 701. 
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It IS a kind of historical romance dealing witk the doings of Harsha-deva or Sri-Harsha, 
the celebrated Mng-author of Kanau] and Thanesar (a d. 606-47), and is composed in 
a highly artificial and rhetorical prose. In the third chapter of his work the author relates 
at great length how king Pushpabhuti, the progemtor of Harsha’s house, at the request of 
a 7ogt, named Bhairavacharya, takes part in a magic rite, which has for object the laying 
of a Vetala (Vetdla-sddham) ^ The time selected for the gruesome rite is, as is usual in 
similar practices of black art, the fourteenth of the ‘ dark ’ fortmght (the period of the 
wamng moon), in other words, a moonless night. The assistance of King Pushpabhuti 
IS particularly reqmred in that important phase of the rite which is indicated by 
the techmeal term of the closing of the Quarters [d%g-'bmidlia)p‘ ]ts object being to ward oft 
the influence of evil spirits which haunt the regions of the sky. In the present instance 
each of the four assistants of the magician is entrusted with the care of one particular 
quarter It is worthy of note that in this connexion the four quarters are enumerated in 
an order opposite to that followed in sacrificial ritual, namely : east, north, west, and south. 

What happened next is related in the following words ^ The wardens of the regions 
having taken their stations, Bhairavacharya confidently entered the cage composed of their 
arms, and proceeded with his awful work The opposing fiends ^ having after fruitless 
resistance and much uproar been allayed, suddenly at the very instant of midmght the earth 
was rent open to the north and not far from the magic circle, displaying a fissure like that 
caused by the tusks of the mighty boar of doomsday. Forthwith, like an iron post torn up 
by the sky elephants, there ascended out of the chasm a spirit {puruslia) dark as a blue 
lotus, with shoulders thick and square as the Great Boar’s The gleam of a mdlcdl wreath 
amid locks of crisp curled hair, sleek, dark, and growing thickly, produced the effect of a 
sapphire temple crowned with the blaze of a jewelled lamp. A throbbing voice and an eye 
naturally red suggested one drunk with the vapours of youth. A necklace tossed about his 
throat. Ever and anon he smeared shoulders comparable to the sky elephant’s frontal 
globe with clay crushed in his clenched hand. Ixregnlarly bespotted with moist sandal 
paste, he resembled a tract of autumn sky speckled with bits of very white cloud. Above 
a petticoat white as the he^ahl petal his flank was drawn tight by a scarf, the long white 
cotton fringe of which, carelessly left loose, hung to the ground just as if it were the serpent 
Sesha supporting him from behind. His stout thick thighs planted slow paces as if he feared 

1 TU Earaa-'Canta of Edna, transl. by E. B. Cowoll and E. W. Thomas (London, 1897), pp. 90 if. 

* C5f. the ‘Story of Prince Sudhana below p. 185, and the legend of the Nilga king and the 
Magician, from the Hajotarangim, below p, 245, 

* We <g[Uot6 the passage with a few slight omissions and alterations from the excellent JEngUnh translation 
by E, B. Cowell and E, W* Thomas (London, 1897), p 93. 

* The term used in the original is Icaumpa, which is a synonym of rakafiasa. 
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to break thxougli the earth yet they could scarce support his mouutam-hke form with 
its burden of overmastering pride Again and again he doubled his left arm athwart his 
breast, raised the right cross-wise, bent his leg, and furiously slapped his arms ^ with such 
a noise as though he would raise a storm to hinder the nte and maun the ammate world of 
one sense.” 

We have quoted the passage in full, because the spirit described in it announces him- 
self subsequently as ‘ the Naga Srikantha, after whom this region, whereof I am lord, is 
named.’ In the whole minute and, indeed, to our mind somewhat comical, description 
which we have cited there is practically nothing that would suggest a Serpent-demon. 
Not even the fltana or snake-hood, that most t3q)ical attribute of the Naga is mentioned. 
It almost seems as if the author ol this work of the seventh century had entirely lost sight 
of the true character of the spirit which he evokes. There is, however, in this passage one 
point of positive interest The Naga in question calls himself the guardian of the country 
Snkantha which, as he says, was named after him. In that capacity he claims an oblation 
(bah) from the magician. Now the country Srikantha is that tract of Northern India to 
which the district of Sthanvi^vara (modern Thanesar), the domain of King Pushpabhuti, 
belonged. In the same third chapter of Bana’s work the land of Srlkantha is eulogized in 
a long passage which, however conforming to the Kavya style, is not purely conventional. 
The mention of the wheat fields, the cumin beds watered by the pots of the Persian wheel, 
the troops of camels, the vine-arbours, and pomegranate orchards, the date palms and 
pZw trees, will evoke vivid memories in anyone who has had the good fortune to visit the 
Land of the Five Eivers “ For our present purpose, however, it is of greater importance 
that the Naga figures hero as a guardian spirit of that country. He might be called a 
genius loci in a somewhat extended sense.® 

The ancient theme of the hereditary feud between Garuda and the Nagas, so often 
referred to in the Great Epic and m the Jataka Book, has nowhere found more eloquent 
expression than in the pathetic tale of Jimutavahana, the fairy prince, who sacrifices 
himself to save an unfortunate Naga from being devoured by the Qiant-bird. The numerous 
versions of this legend in Sanskrit literature * testify to its groat popularity. In the 

^ An Indian challenge to combat. 

* Geographically the country round Thanosar does not really belong to the Land of the Pive Rivers» 
although for admimstrativo purposes it xs included in tho present province of the Punjab 

® The term kshetrfidhipeUv (ht. ‘ lord of tho field ’) used by Baija xs practically identical with the words 
hahetra^&la and kahetrademt&, which occur an the fable of the Brahmin and the gold-granting snake from the 
PaMiaiardTa, 

* Por an exhaustive treatment of the legend, tho various redactions, and their mutual relationship we refer 
the reader to F, B. K. Bosch, De Legen.de, van JlmMdvdUana inde JSanHlritdUtereUuur (doctor’s thorns), Leiden, 
1914. 
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KatJidsantsdgara the story is twice narrated in great detail, and from the circumstance 
that m Elshemendra’s Bnhailathmnanjar% too, it occurs in two different chapters it may 
be safely concluded that the early Bnhathatlid from which both those works are derived 
must have contained a double version of the Jimutavahana legend The reason of this 
two-fold treatment is the following . the legend in question has been embodied in the well- 
known collection of stones, entitled Vetdla-^ancliammsatl, or ‘ the Twenty-five Tales of 
the Vetala ’ Now this collection must have been included in the ‘ Great Story-book 
and hence it is found in both the recasts of that ancient work which we owe to the two 
Kashmirian poets Somadeva and Kshemendra respectively. Besides this, two prose 
redactions of the Vetala stones, the one by Sivadasa, and the other by Jambhaladatta, 
are known to exist, and in both the legend of Jimutavahana is one of the five-and-twenty 
tales. In another metrical production of the poetaster Kshemendra, the Avaddna-kalpalatd, 
we meet with the legend in a highly artificial and flowery garb. The work in question is 
a collection of a hundred-and-eight avaddnas or edifying stories. The Jimutavahana 
legend ^ which forms the concluding avaddna of the collection, is due not to Kshemendra 
himself but to his son Somendra (hardly a better poet than his parent t), who finished his 
father’s work by completing the auspicious number of a hundred-and-eight. Finally we 
have to mention the Sanskrit play Ndgdnanda or ‘ Joy of the Nagas in which the legend 
was dramatized by the same royal author, Sri-Harsha, whom we have had occasion to refer 
to above.^ The question whether the play is really due to the famous ruler of Thanesar 
or to one of his court-poets we may leave undecided. The title assigned to it was evidently 
chosen in connexion with the joyful conclusion, the Nagas being freed from the danger of 
Garu<Ja owing to the hero’s noble self-sacrifice. 

The version of the legend which we reproduce below follows the first redaction of 
the KathdsarUsdgara (ch. xxii) The other redaction (ch. xc) found in the same work, 
which presents the legend as a Vetala story, has this peculiarity that here Jimutavahana 
is called * a portion of the Bodhisattva As, however, the story of Jimutavahana is not 
found in any Indian collection of jataJcas, there is good reason to assume that the 
identification of the hero with the future Buddha was an afterthought and that originally 
the legend had no connexion with Buddhism at all, however much it may conform in spirit 
to the lofty ethical ideals of that religion. 

^ It was edited m Br . Bosch’s work, pp, 118 fE , from the Cambridge MS. A summary of the contents of 
Kshemendra’s Avad&na^kcUpahta (also called Bodh%8ativS>vaddna-kalpalat&) will be found in RajendralalMitra’s 
Sanshni Buddhist Literature of Nepal (Calcutta, 1882), pp. 67 

* There exist two Enghsh translations of the Ndgdmnday the one by Palmer Boyd (London, 1872), and the 
other by B. Hale Northam (London, without date), and a Fiench Ycrsion by Abel Bergaigne (Paris, 1879). 

» The expression used KatMs , xc, 8, 127, and 177, is BodhieatMnAa, ** a portion of the B In the 
N&gananda (transl. Palmer Boyd, p 86), Garutja says This is a Bodhisattva whom I have slam 
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Tills much IS certain, that the legend of Jimutavahana clearly presupposes an 
anthropomorphic Naga ; otherwise it would he unaccountable how Garuda can mistake 
the Vidyadhara prince for Sankhachuda, the Naga victim destined to serve for his food. 
Even if we assume a Naga of human shape but provided with the usual snakehood, it seems 
somewhat strange that Garuda should not have noticed liis mistake until Sankhachuda 
lumself calls his attention to this and other peculiarities w^hich characterize him as a Naga, 
but are naturally absent in Jimutavahana. In the second version of the Kathdsantsdgara 
(xc, 173), Sankhachuda says to Garuda : '' Seest thou not my hoods and my double 
tongue ^ In the Ndgdnanda (Act iv, verse 98) he mentions these and besides some other 
characteristic signs of the Naga ; the svastika on his breast, the scaled skin {hanchuka), 
the double tongue, and the three-fold snakehood with its jewels We quote Palmer Boyd’s 
translation ^ Not to mention the mark of the Swastika on the breast, are there not 
the scales on my body ^ Do you not count my two tongues as I speak ^ Nor see these 
three hoods of mine, the compressed wind hissing through them in my insupportable 
angmsh ? While the brightness of my gems is distorted by the thick smoke from the fire 
of my direful poison ? ’’ 

It IS only in the Ndgdnanda that such prominence is given to these peculiar features 
of the Naga. The other authors in rendering the legend have wisely omitted them 

The circumstance that the Jimutavahana story evidently conceives the Naga as 
a being human or almost human in appearance seems to indicate that it is not an ancient 
myth like the Serpent sacnfice ’ of the Adi-parvan (in which the Nagas are clearly con- 
ceived m serpent shape), but a legend of a comparatively late date. 

It is also significant that we do not know of any representation of the Jimlitavahana 
legend in the plastic art of India. If the story had been known as an edifying legend among 
the early Buddhists, they would surely have figured it on their sacred monuments. But it 
is found neither at Bharhut, Sanohi, or Ajanta nor on the Borobudur with its wealth of 
jdtakas and amddnas, A sculptural or pictorial rendering of the self-sacrifice of Jimutavahana 
would, of course, be readily identifiable. 

This is the more remarkable as the motif oi Garuda seizing a Naga is a decorative device 
not at all uncommon in Indian art. First of all we meet it in the Grseco-Buddhist school 
of Gandhara in many replicas, the serpent deity being invariably shown in a human form, 
but distinguished by the usual snake issuing from his or her back. Now in nearly all the 
specimens known to us the victim is a female, so that a connexion with the Jimlitavahana 

1 NUkgCinanda (transi Palmer Boyd), p. 84. TJio translator obsorv-os that tho passage might servo as a 
locu6 clasaicus for tho Hindu conception of a Naga. 
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legend is at once precluded* The best-known example is the sculpture from Sanghao, in 
the north-east corner of the Peshawar district, which has often been reproduced and 
described ^ It shows a Nagi being carried off by Garuda who with his talons has seized 
her by the waist, while in his beak he holds the snake issuing from her neck Subsequently 
several more specimens have come to light : some like the Sanghao sculpture, but in others 
we have quite a group of figures : Garuda having seized two unfortunate victims, usually 
a male and a female, at the same time, while a third one has been thrown down by the wind 
of his wings and others, again, are making a vain attempt to come to the rescue. By 
comparing these various sculptures it has become evident that they originally must have 
belonged to the head-dress of those figures in princely attire which represent Bodhisattvas. 
They obviously imitate ornaments made of silver or gold (Plate XV, a and h ) 

Whereas in these Gandhara sculptures the victim of Garuda — to make the subject, as 
it were, more pathetic — ^is invariably anthropomorphic, we find that sculptural art in its 
purely Indian expression of the same subject prefers to render the Naga in his ammal 
shape. On a coping stone from Amaravati decorated in the usual fashion with the well- 
known mokf of the gailand-carriers we note among the various emblems employed to flU 
the open spaces, such as the sacred tree, the wheel, and the stupa, also a Garuda holding a 
five-headed Naga m his beak. The bird, shown enface, is treated in a conventional manner ; 
but the mam point of interest is that both the Garuda and the Naga are here theriomorphic ^ 
The same is the case with a piece of sculpture excavated from the Kankall Tila at 
Mathura and now preserved in the Provincial Museum of Lucknow.® This fragment which 
must have formed the end of a torana architrave, is carved on one side with the figure of a 
Garuda in conflict with a Naga. The former, here en profit, is likewise conventionaJly treated 
but has distinctly the type of a bird of prey. Only his ear looks remarkably human, and 
is provided with an ear-rmg* The most fantastic part of his body, however, is his tail, 
which has, moreover, received a curious twist so as to make it fit into the rather narrow 
space available. The serpent which is shown here in a less helpless state than in the 
Amaravati sculpture is three-headed, the double-tongue being plainly visible. Its body is 
wound twice round its enemy’s neck, while with its tail it holds on to a tree. (Plate XV, c) 


1 Grunwedel, B^dUst Art, pp. 108 ff., fig 61. V. A Smith, Hist, of Fine Art, pp. 1 17 Si., figs. 70 and 70a. 
Foucher, Art gr4co-bovddh%qm, vol. n, pp. 32 ff., figs. 318-21 . Spooner, IJuTulbook, p 69. The Sanghao sculpture 
has been reooguized as an Indian adaptation of the group of Ganymede carried oil by the eagle of Zeus, a famous 
work of the sculptor Leoohares 

® Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, pi. Ivi, fig. I. Grunwedel, Buddhtei Art, fig. 101, Fouohor, Art 
grico-houddhtque, vol h, fig 466. 

» V A. Smith, Jam Stupa, p. 28, pi. xxv, fig 1. 
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The Gold-gbajjting Sxake and the pooe Brahmin’- 

In a certain place tLere lived a Bralmiin, named Handatta, who used to till the 
ground But as time went by he never reaped any crop. Now one day towards the end of 
the hot season the Brahmin, overcome by the heat, had lain down to sleep in the shade of a 
tree in the middle of his field. Seeing not very far off on the top of an ant-hill a huge snake 
with his largo hood expanded, he thought : “ Surely this must be the genius of the field 
(kshetra-devatd), who hath never yet been worshipped by me That is why my tillage hath 
borne no fruit. Let me, therefore, pay him worship.” Having thus resolved, he begged 
milk from soinewhore, put it into a dish, and, approaching the ant-hill, said : “ 0 guardian 
of the field (Ishetrapdla), all this time I knew not that thou vast dwelling here Therefore 
have I paid thee no reverence. Sf> do thou now' pardon me ” Having thus spoken and 
oflered the milk, he went home But on the morrow when he came back and looked, he 
saw a gold d%ndr in the dish. In this manner day after day he went by himself to oiler 
milk to the snake, and ccery time ho obtained a gold dinar 

Now one day as ho had to go to a ceitain village, the Brahmin appointed his son to 
bring milk to the ant-hill. IIis son, too, having brought the milk and put it down, went 
home and the next day when ho went again, he found one gold dinar. “ In sooth,” 
he thought, “ that ant-hill must bo full of gold dinars. Therefore let me slay him and take 
it all.” Thus he resolved, and next day when ho brought the milk the Brahmin’s son 
seized a cudgel and hit the snake on the head. Somehow, by the power of fate, the snake 
did not lose his life, but m lus wrath he bit the boy with his sharj), poisonous fangs, so 
that ho died instantly. liis kinsmen, not far from the field, performed the last honours 
by cremating lus remains. Now on the second day the father come home. On learning from 
his people by what cause his son had been lost, he was reminded of the story of the golden 
geese whom a king out of greed ordered to bo kiUed. But agam early the next morrow the 
Brahmin, taking milk, wont thither and praised the snake. Thereupon the snako, still 
hiding within the gates of ihc ant-hill, made answer to the Brahmin : “ Out of greed art 
thou come, casting off even the sorrow for thy son. Henceforward it is not meet that there 
should be fricndsliip between thee and me. Thy son in the infatuation of youth hath hit 
me. I have bitten him. How am I to forget the cudgel stroke ? And how art thou to 
forget the pain of the grief for thy son ? ” After these words the snake gave him a costly 


i PaOcheUanira (od K(wegarton), lib. ui, fab S. P&mabhadra’B recfmion (od. Hertel), bb. ui, fab. 6. Biobani 
Schmidt, Pas Parleatantram (textnt omaiior), pp. 219 £E. Of. Benfey, PerntBchatanlra, vol. li, pp. 244, fi. (toL i, 
pp. 369 fl.), and H. U. Wilson, Tratu. S.A.N,, i, 1827, pp. 176 fl. A modem vomon of this fable will be found 
in Tod’s Annals, vol. i, pp. 777 C. 
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jewel and said again * “ Do thou not come again/’ Then the Brahmin took the jewel and 
went home, blaming his son’s judgment. 

Therefore it is said — 

Behold that flaming pjrre, my broken crest behold, 

I!nendship once bemg cracked ne’er waxeth as of old. 

The Maiben that Weddeb a Snake ^ 

In tte town of Rajagnha there once lived a Brahmin, Deva^arinan by name When 
his Brahman! wife saw the boys of the neighbours, she wept exceedingly, because she had 
no children Now on a certain day the Brahmin spake to her • “ My dear, cease gneving. 
Lo, while performing a sacrifice for the attainment of sons, I was addressed in clear accents 
by an invisible being in this wise ‘ 0 Brahmin, thou shalt have a son su rpassing all human 
creatures in beauty, character, and good fortune ’ ” At these words the Brahmani’s 
heart was filled with extreme gladness and she said : “ May that presage become true.” In 
the course of time she conceived, and when her days were accomplished she brought forth 
a snake. When her attendants saw it they all cried out : “ Throw him away ! ” But she, 
not heeding their words, took him, bathed him, and with the aflection due to a son placed 
him in a spacious and clean vessel. As his body was strengthened by means of milk, fresh 
batter and other food, he, after some days, became full-grown Once the BrahmapI, 
beholding the marriage festival of a neighbour’s son, spake to her husband with a voice, 
choked with tears : “ In every respect thou showest me contempt for thou takest no care 
about the marriage festival of my boy.” At these words of her the Brahmin said : “ Lady, 
am I to penetrate into the Nether World and beseech Vasuki ? Foolish one, who else 
will grant his daughter to a snake 1 ” But when he observed the exceeding distressed 
countenance of his wife, out of consideration for her, he took ample provender and, sith 
he loved her dearly, he wandered abroad so that after several months he reached a town, 
Kukkutanagara by name, the which was situated in a remote country. 

There he was hospitably received in the house of a kinsman upon whom he could 
well rely, as they fully knew each other’s affection. After having been entertained with a 
bath, food, and so forth, the Brahmin passed the mght with that relative, and early on the 
morrow when he departed and took his leave, his host be.spake him in this wise : ” For 
what reason art thou come hither « And where art thou going ? ” At these words he made 
answer : “ I am come to seek a seemly girl for my son.” “ If such bo the case ” quoth 

^ PUmabhadra't Pailchatantra, lib. i, fab. 24. Biohard Schmidt, Das Paflcatantram (lextiu ornofiw), 
pp.llBff. Of Seiifey, Pantsebalanira, vol. u, pp. 144 ff. A moclorn version of this fable aa current in Kumaon 
has been communicated by the Uev. E. 8 Oakley, JIM.P. Ilist. Soexsty, vol. i, pp. 37 f. 
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the other, “ let me tell thee that I have a very beautiful daughter. And thou mayest 
freely dispose of my person. Do thou take her then for thy son.” The Brahmin guest 
gladly consented, and, taking the girl and her retinue withal, he returned to his own place. 
Now, when the country iieople with eyes agape with dchght beheld her uncommon beauty 
distmgmshed by such wonderful charms, they spake to her attendants : “ How can it 
be that respectable people have bestowed such a jewel of a girl upon a snake ? ” On hearing 
tbs all her chamberlains were alarmed . “ Snatch her away,” they said, “ from that 
wretched Brahmin who is prompted by an evil demon.” But the girl quoth : “ Cease 
your abuse For it hath lieen said . — 

The order of a is spoken only oner, 
thes word tlu* vutuouH .speak w spoken only once, 

A p'ul JH wechled hv lier father only once, 
in theiic thieo eaw\M it is once and only once.” 

And she told a fable to show that whatsoever hath been ordained by Fate, can not 
be changed. “ Besides,” she added, “ let my father not be open to censure by having 
spoken an untruth with reguid io liis daughter.” Afier these words her companions gave 
way and she was married to the snake. Then, prompted by de.votion, she began to minister 
to her husband hy drenching him with milk and so forth. Now on a certain night the snake 
came out of the spacious basket which had been yilaced in the bedroom and assuming 
human shape ho mounted her couch, fihe, lielieving lum to be a stranger, trembled over 
all her limbs, and, opening the door, she wished to lly away. But he said to her : “ My dear, 
please stay. I am thy husband.” And in order to give her confidence he entered the snake 
body which had remained inside the basket and then came out again. When she beheld 
him adorned with a lofty diadi'in, ear-rings and sundry kinds of bracelets, slio threw herself 
at his feet. Next they both enjoyed the joys of love. When his father, the Brahmin, having 
arisen before them, saw it., he seized the oast-oll snake-hide ivhich ivas still in the basket, 
and, in order to prevent his son from entering it again, he cremated it in the sacred fire. 
Next morning ho and his wife out of sujireine gladness showed all jicoplc their own son 
who was so full of affection and hsiked, indnwl, like the son of a prime mimster. 

Thk Pout (jliJNAi.»HrA, 'I’liK Son ok a Naoa^ 

[GuTjfwjihya, at the request of Kavaiiliuti, tells him tlie story of his life from his birth 
onwards.] 

In the laud of Pratishthana there is a town, Bupratislithita by name ; in that place 
there once lived a certain excellent Brahmin, called Soma&mnan. To him two sons were 

1 Kath&i., VI, «-2() ; Tawnwy’s transl., vol. i, i>p. 32 f. 
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bom, my fnend, Vatsa and Gulma, and a third child, namely, a daughter called Srutartha. 
In the course of time that Brahmin, together with his wife, went the way of all flesh , then 
his two sons took constant care of their sister. Suddenly she became pregnant ; then 
Vatsa and Gulma, as no other man came in their sister’s way, began to suspect one another. 
But Srutartha, knowing their mmds spake to her two brothers thus : Do not conceive 
an evil suspicion, listen, I will tell you the truth. There is a prince, named Kirtisena, who 
is the brother’s son of Vasuki, the Naga king. By him I was seen when I had 
gone to bathe. Then, being overpowered with love, he told me his name and parentage, 
and made me his wife according to the marriage of the Gandharvas ^ He belongs to the 
pnestly caste, and it is by him that I have become pregnant.” On hearing this Vatsa and 
Gulma said . “ What confidence can we place in all this ? ” Thereupon she silently invoked 
the Naga prince, and as soon as he was invoked lie appeared and spake to Vatsa and 
Gulma : Your sister, whom I have made my wife, is a glorious Apsaras ® fallen down to 
earth in consequence of a curse ; and ye, too, have dropped to earth in consequence of a 
curse. A son shall without fail be born to your sister here : then she and you shall be freed 
from your curse.” After these words he disappeared, and in a few days a son was born to 
Srutartha , know, my friend, that I am that son. 

King Udayana or Vatsa and the Wondeefxtl Lute ® 

[Mrigavatr, the queen of king Sahasranika of Vatsa, was carried ofl by a bird of the 
race of Garuda In the hermitage of the warlike seer Jamadagin her son Udayana was 
born. The boy grew up to size and strength in that grove of penance. Jamadagni performed 
for him the sacraments appropriate to a member of the warrior-caste and instructed him 
in the Veda and in the practice of archery.] 

Once upon a time Udayana, roaming about in pursuit of deer, saw a snake which had 
been forcibly captured by a Sahara.^ Moved by pity for the beautiful animal, he said to 
the Sabara : Do thou release that snake at my word.” Quoth th (5 ^5abara : “ My lord, 
this is my livehhood ; for m my property I ever maintain myself by exhibiting a dancing 
snake. My snake previously having died, 1 searched the great wood and finding this one, 
I captured it by means of speUs and potent herbs.” On hearing this, the generous Udayana 
gave the Sahara a bracelet which his mother had bestowed upon him and thus caused bin) 
to release the snake. Whenas the Sahara had departed with the bracelet, the serpent, 

^ A mamage without coremonieia and only dopondont on the oonsont of the two parties concerned. 

® A heavenly nymph. 

® JtafMs., IX, 74r-82 ; Tawney’s transi , voL i, pp. 50 f. 

* A wild mountameer* 
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greatly pleased, made a bow and then bespake Udayana m this wise : “ I am the eldest 
brother of Vasuki and my name is Vasunemi. Do thou take from me, whom thou hast 
saved, this lute sweet m the sounding of its strings and divided according to the division 
of the quarter-tones, and betel leaf together with the art of making unfading garlands and 
forehead-marks.'’ Then Udayana, furnished with all these gifts and dismissed by the 
serpent, returned to the hermitage of Janiadagm, raining nectar, so to speak, upon his 
mother’s eyes. 

[The Sahara, found in possession of a bracelet marked with Sahasranika’s name, is 
taken to the king , and tins leads to the reumon of the two consorts who had been 
separated for fourteen years. In the sequel it is related that Udayana used the lute to 
capture wild olephants.^J 


Thk Stobv of thk Jkalous Naga 2 

[Three travellers who chanoeil to meet one another on the way, had all suffered the 
same sad experience : each of them, while abroad, had been deceived by his wife in a most 
repulsive manner. So, weary of the troublous life of a house-holder, they resolved to repair 
to the wilderness and to iMicome anchorites ] 

Now, while these three oomi>amons were on their way to the forest, towards the close 
of the day they arrived at a tree wliich stood on the bank of a lake. Having eaten and 
drunk, they had climbed that tree to stay there for the night, when they saw a traveller 
arrive and lay himself down to sleep under tliat tree. After a while they beheld another 
person come forth from the middle of the lake and spit out of his mouth a woman together 
with a couch After he had embraced tbc woman he feE asleep on the couch. Now, as soon 
as she saw her companion sleojiing, the woman stood up and approached the traveffer. 
After she had finished dallying with him he asked her who they both wore. “ He is a Naga,” 
she replied, “ and I, a Naga-daughter, am bis wife. Be not afraid of liim ; for I have made 
love with ninety-nine wayfarers, and now through thee the number of hundred hath been 
made full.” But while she was still thus speaking the Naga happened to awake and, seeing 
her in company with the traveller, he sent forth a blaze from his mouth aud reduced both 
of ttiATn to ashes. The Naga having vanished in the lake, the three friends communed : 
“ If women, albeit they be guarded inside one’s body, cannot be kept safely, what can one 
expect of them at home ? Fie, o fie upon them ! ” 

Having thus passed the night, they, with a tranquil mind, proceeded to the wood. 

1 KatluU , xl, 3-4 ; Tnwncy’s tranal., vol. i, p. 67. 

• KathO*., Ixiv, 152-00 ; Tawaey’n tnajsl., vol. ii, pp. 08 f, 

N 
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The NIga who let His Secret Out^ 

A certain Naga, fleeing in fear of Garuda, assumed human form, and found a refuge 
somewhere in the house of a courtesan Now this woman was wont to receive five hundred 
elephants for her wages, and owing to his supernatural power, the Naga availed to pay her 
this amount every day. The wench, however, persisted in asking him : “ Whence dost 
thou daily get so many elephants ? Tell me, who art thou ? ” At last, deluded by love, 
he answered her : “ Do not teU any one ! Out of fear of Garuda I am tarrying here. I 
am a Naga.” Then the courtesan mentioned it in secret to a hawd. 

Now Garuda, while searching the world, came to that place in human shape and 
approaching that bawd, he spake to her “ I wish to stay to-night in the house of thy 
daughter. Madam Please take the wages Iroin me.” “ There is a Naga staying here,” 
the bawd rejoined, “ who constantly pays us five hundred elephants. Then what need 
have we of thy wages of one day 1 ” Sith Garuda had now learnt that a Naga was staying 
there, he in the semblance of a guest entered that harlot’s house. And when he beheld that 
Naga on the top of the upper tenace, Garuda revealed himself in lus tnie form, and flying 
up, slew and devoured him 

Therefore let a wise man never recklessly disclose a sooret to women. 

The Curse op a Naga ® 

When Prince Mrigankadatta with his eleven oompamons had set out for Ujjayini 
in quest of his beloved Sa^ankavatl, they reached a desolate wilderness in the Vindhya 
mountains, and there he saw standing at the foot of a tree an ascetic besmeared with ashes 
and wearing a deer-skm and a tuft of matted hair. Tlie prince with his followers approached 
and asked him : “ Why standest thou here alone, reverend sir, in this forest which is 
devoid of hermitages 1 ” Quoth the anchorite : “ I am the disciple of a great guru, named 
Suddhakirti, and I know the potency of innumerable spells. Once on a time, having chanced 
upon a boy of noble birth who W'as provided with auspicious marks, I, by dint of great 
exertion, caused him while still ahve to be possessed by a spirit. Wlien that boy was 
possessed, I questioned him and he told me of many a place for potent herbs and draughts, 
and thus spake : ‘ There is here in the Vindhya forest northward from this place a solitary 
sissoo-tree and beneath it there is the great dwelling of a Naga king. The water of it is 
covered with moist dust, but at noon-time it is disclosed by the couples of geese disporting 
themselves among the lotus-flowers. There dwoUeth a mighty lord of the Nagas, 

1 KaMa., bn, 170-9 ; Tawnoy’s transl., vol. ii, pp. 64 f. Bonfev, op. oit., vol. J, pp. .W f. 

® Kath&$., Ixx, 5.3-77 ; Tawney’g transl , vol. u, pp. W9 f. 
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Paravatakliya ^ by name, wbo from the war between the gods and the titans hath obtained 
a matchless sword, named ‘ Beryl-beauty \ The man who winneth that sword will become 
the monarch of the fairies, and unconquerable will he be But it can only be obtained with 
the help of heioes ’ When that possessed boy had thus spoken 1 dismissed him. From that 
time onward T have wandered about over the earth desirous to obtain that sword and caring 
for nothing else , but failing to find helpers, I am weary and have come here to die.’’ 

When Mngankadatta had heard this from the ascetic, he said to him . “ I and my 
companions hliall be thy helpers ” The ascetic gladly accepted his offer, and went with him 
and his followers, by the lieJp of an ointment rubbed on the feet, to the dwelling-place of 
that Naga When at the apjxwnted sign the ascetic had closed the quarters ^ and stationed 
Mrigankadatla and his conij)amon8, he cleared the water from dust by scattering enchanted 
mustard-seeds and liegan to offer an oblation with Naga-subduing spells And by the power 
of his incantations he concpiored poiientous clouds and all similar impediments. Then 
from that «^ 55 oo-trec tJierc issued forth a heavenly nymph, murmuring, as it were, 
bewildering cjhanns with tbc tinkling of her jewelled ornaments and approaching the 
magician, she in a moment with her sidelong glances pierced his heart. He lost his self- 
command and forgot his spells, while she firmly embracing him, flung from his hand the 
sacrificial vessel. Now the Naga Paravatakhya had gamed his opportumty, and he came 
forth from his dwoUing-jdace like a dense cloud on the day of doom. The heavenly 
nymph vanished and the ascetic, beholding that Naga, terrible with flaming eyes and 
roaring liombly, died of a broken heart. 

When lie was destroyed, the Naga, laying aside that awful form, cursed Mrigaubadatta 
and his friends who had rendered him assistance, saying : '' Sith by associating yourselves 
with that man, yc acted to no good purpose, ye shall for a certain time be separated from 
one another” After these words the Naga vamshed out of sight and instantly 
Mrigafikadatta and his friends had their eyes dimmed with darkness, and were deprived 
of the faculty of heating sounds Separated by the power of the Naga’s curse, they went 
hither and thither— shouting and searching for one another. 

The Legend of JImutavahana ^ 

In the Himalaya mountains there once reigned a monarch of the Vidyadharas 
named Jimutakotu who possessed a wonderfrd tree which granted all wishes. Through 

1 Tawnoy has ‘ Paravatakftha A Naga Faravata of tlierace of Airavaia is mentioned JH. BK idt- ^ , 
Ivu, 11* 

* Of. above, p. ISS. 

® KaMfi., xxu, 10-53, 108- 250 , Tawney’s transl., vol i, pp. 174-86. For other redaotions of the legend 
see above, p. 170 
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the favour of this tree he obtained a son whom he named Jimutavahana This prince was 
so fdled with compassion for all creatures that, when grown up, ho persuaded his father to 
forego the selfish possession of the wishing-trec and to let it scivo instead for the benefit 
of the whole world. This generous act excited the hostility of his kinsmen who were 
determined to seize the kingdom by force But Jimutavahana, convinced of the futihty 
of all worldly greatness, promjjtcd his father to abandon his royal state rather than fight 
his own relations and attam prosperity by the slaughter of others So the prince, accom- 
panied by his parents, retired to the Malaya mountains where they abode in a hermitage 
shaded by sandal trees 

Here Jimutavahana formed a firm friendship with Mitravasii who was the son of 
Vi^vavasu, the overlord of the Siddbas Now this Mitravasu had a younger sister of great 
beauty, called Malayavati, whom ho oflered in marriage to his friend. “ 0 Prince,” 
Jimutavahana replied, “ thy sister hath been my wife in a previous birth and thou wert 
my friend like unto a second heart. For T am one wdio can remember his former states of 
existence. Therefore is it seemly that I should marry her.” Then with the consent of their 
parents Jimutavahana married the Siddha princess and they abode in the Malaya 
mountains in great felicity 

Now once upon a time, accompanied by Ins friend, Mitravasu, ho went to view the shore 
of the ocean. There he beheld a young man who, greatly perturbed, was trying to keep 
back his lamenting mother wlule he was led by another person, apparently a soldier, to 
the flat top of a high chfl. “ Who art thou ? What wilt thou ? And why docs thy mother 
lament * ” Thuswise the prince questioned him, whereupon lie relal cd him his story,* 

“In bygone times KaSyapa’s two wives, Kadrii and Vinatii, had a dispute. The former 
said that the Sun’s horses were black, the other that they were white. And they decided 
that bondage was to be the forfeit of her that lost the wager. Then Kadrii bent on winning, 
induced her sons the Nagas, to defile the Solar steeds by means of blasts of venom ; and 
showing them to Vinata in that condition, she compicrcd her by iraud and made her a 
slave. (Eie upon the mutual spite of womenfolk I) Came Garuda, the son of Vinata, and 
with winning words besought Kadrii to liberate his mother from her bondage. Then 
Kadrii’s sons, the Nagas, reflecting for a while, spake to him : “ 0 son of Vinata, the 
gods have just begun to churn the sea of milk ; fetch thou the nectar and give it to us as 
an equivalent. Then do thou take thy mother unto thee ; for thou art the best of mighty 

1 In the other redaction found in the KathVt, (xc, 91-100), Jimutavahana’s attention is first drawn by 
the heaped-up bones of former victims of Gnruija, and by way of explanation Mitravasu tells liim the origin 
of the feud between the Kagaa and Oaruda. The same presentment is found m the J^iigdmnda, act iv. 

“ Cf. supra, pp 60 f. 
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warriors.’^ Hearing these words, Garuda went his way to the Milk-ocean, and for the sake 
of winning the nectar, he showed exceeding yaloux. Pleased with his prowess, the god 
Vishnu deigned to speak to him : “ I am satisfied with thee ; choose some boon ” May 
the Nagas become my food ’’ — ^thuswise the son of Vinata, wroth at the bondage of his 
mother, chose a boon from Vishnu. When the god had consented and Garuda by his own 
heroism had won the nectar, Indra, havmg heard the whole story, addressed him in this 
manner : 0 King of birds, so must thou act that the nectar be not eaten by those foolish 

snakes and that I may avail to reconquer it from them.’’ Upon these words Garucja 
consented, and, elated by the boon of Vishnu, went to the Nagas, carrying a vessel of nectar. 
From afar he spake to those foolish ones who were afraid of the power which he had attained 
through the boon * ‘‘ Here is the nectar brought by me. Release my mother and take it 
If ye be afraid I wi)l put it for you on a bed of darbha grass. Having procured my mother’s 
release, I will go away and ye may make the nectar your own ” The Nagas consenting, 
he placed the vessel on a pure bed of Jcusa grass, and they let his mother go. Now when 
Garuda — having thus freed his mother from bondage — had departed, and while the Nagas 
were confidently about to take the nectar, Indra suddenly swooped down, and bewildering 
them by his power, bore away the bowl of nectar from the bed of kuia grass. Then in their 
perplexity the Nagas licked the bed of darhTia grass, if peradventure some drops of nectar 
might be spilled on it. Thereby their tongues were spht and they became double-tongued 
■for nothing. (What but ridicule can ever be the portion of the over-greedy !) 

‘‘ Now, since the Nagas had failed to seize the nectar, their foe Garuda. through 
Vishnu’s boon, began to devour them — swooping down upon them ever and again. At his 
attacks the snakes were dead with fear, their wives miscarried, and the whole serpent 
race was waning rapidly. Then Vasuki, the Serpent-king, deemed the entire Naga world 
ruined at one stroke, and as a suppliant he proposed this pact to Garuda, their irresistible 
foe : ‘ Every day I shall send one Naga for thy food, 0 King of birds, on a rock which riseth 
from the sandy shore of the ocean. But do thou no longer invade Fatal a so destructively ; 
for, were the Naga world to perish it would be thine own loss.’ Garuda, having agreed to 
the proposal made by Vasuki, proceeded daily to eat one single Naga sent to him. In this 
wise innumerable serpents have met destruction on this spot. I, too, am a Naga named 
Sankhachficjla and to-day my turn hath come. Therefore by the command of the Serpent- 
king I am come hither to this rock of slaughter to supply food to Garuda, my mother 
lamenting my fate.” 

Jimutavahana, deeply grieved at these words of Saiikhachu<Ja, spake to him : Alas, 
how dastardly does Vasuki bear his royal state that by his own hand his subjects are led 
unto the carnage of their foe I Why hath not that coward first of all delivered up himself 
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to Garuda « Why chooseth he to be a witness of the nun of hi.s own race ? And Tarkshya.i 
too, albeit he be born from Kafyapa, how dire an evil doetJi he commit for the sake of 
nothing but his body. How great the folly even of the great > So let me tlien to-day dehvei 
at least thee alone from Garuda by gmng up my own body do thou not despair, my 
fnend.” 

Heanng this speech, ^ankliacbuda firmly spake to liim “ Tins be far from me • 

0 noble heart, do not speak so again It is not meet tliat a si, ring of pearls be destroyed for 
the sake of common glass Nor will I incur the blame of having hnnight dishonour upon 
my house ” ® Thus saying, tlie good Naga tried to dissuade Jiinrii,avilJiana Then deeming 
that the hour of Garuda was near at hand, Sankhacliuda \v ent to pay homage at the time 
of his approaching death to Siva, surnained Gokarna, whose slirino sf,ood on the shore of 
the ocean When he was gone, Jiinutavahana — tliat very tn'asure-liouse of comjiassion — 
deemed that ho had gained an ojiportuaity to save Iho Naga’s file by giving iij) his own 
Thereupon he sent away his friend Mitravasu to Jiis own lioiise on the [iretexi, of some task, 
artfuUy pretending that ho himself had forgoti,cu it. 

At the very moment the Earth stricken by the tempest of Tarkshya’s wings, on his 
approach shook, as if trembhng with marvel at the valoiu oi the noble princi'. By that sign 
Jimutavahana weened that the great Rerpent-foe was near, and moved by mercy he hastily 
ascended the rock of slaughter. At that moment Garuda swootied down, and, with his own 
shadow darkemng the sky, bore off that noble soul, sinking Jiim with liis cruel beak While 
shedding a shower of blood and dropping his crest-jewel torn out by Garufja, ho was carried 
ofl to a high mountain peak where the giant bird began to eat liiin. At that time a rain of 
flowers fell from heaven, and at the sight thereof Tarkshya greatly marvelled, wondering 
what it meant. 

Meanwhile, the Naga, Sai'ikhaohuda, having bowed low before Gokarna, came back 
and beheld the rock of slaughter sprinkled over with a shower of blood. “ Alas,” ho cried 
out, “ for my sake that noble heart hath surely offered uji his life. Then whither in this 
moment hath he been borne away by Tarkshya ’ I will fpiickly seek him, if peradventure 

1 may find him.” With these words the good Naga went, following the track of blood. 
Garuda, in the meanwhile, seeing his victim jubilant, paused with amassoment, and 
bethought himseK : “ How, this is some one else : albeit be be devoured by me, ho never 
falters, yea, showeth the utmost joy.” While Tarkshya thus considorod, Jimtitavahana, 
even in that plight intent on the fulfilment of his aim, spake to him in this wise : “ 0 King 

^ Another name for Garuda 

* In the corresponding passage, JCathclfi xc, 341, ^ankhachQ(^a is said to ho a scion of the noble liouse of 
Sankhapak ThisnamoisfamiliarfromthoPali^aWj^, No. 521. (‘f above, p 150. 
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of birds, m this frame of mine there stiU remameth flesh and blood : then why hast thou, 
although not yet satisfied, of a sudden ceased thy meal ? ’’ At these words the lord of birds 
overcome with wonder, thus questioned him Thou art no Naga, my good friend. Speak, 
who art thou '2 ’ I am a Naga , eat me and complete what thou hast begun. The fixm 
in mind never leave unfinished the task once undertaken ’’ While Jimutavahana thuswise 
made answer, Sankhachuda, having meanwhile arrived, cried from afar : Hold, hold, 
0 Garuda , he is no Naga, I am the Naga meant for thee. Then let him go Alas, what 
great mistake hast thou made thus recklessly ^ ’’ Upon these words the monarch of the 
feathered tribe was sore confounded, but Jimutavahana felt pain, seeing his wish thus 
foiled. Then, understanding from their discourse that his victim was the prince of the 
Vidyadharas, Garuda felt deep remorse Alas,” quoth he, in my cruelty I have incurred 
great sin. How easily do they contract guilt, who follow evil courses. Praiseworthy above 
all IS this noble soul who, oflering up his life for another’s good, puts this whole world to 
shame, overpowered as it is by the delusion of selfishness.” At this thought Garuda, to 
cleanse himself of sin, wished to enter the fire. But Jimutavahana spake to him : “ Lord 
of the winged tribe, why art thou thus perplexed ^ If in good sooth thou dreadest sm, then 
henceforward let these serpents no longer serve for thy food. Besides, repent of those which 
thou didst slay before. This, indeed, is here the remedy for guilt ; none other wiU avail.’’ 

Whenas, moved by compassion with all sentient beings, he spake to him thuswise, 
Tarkshya gladly accepted hxs word, as though it had been uttered by a ghostly father. 
And he went hastily to fetch nectar from heaven to heal his bruised limbs and to quicken 
those other serpents whereof nothing remained but the bones. But then the goddess Gauri 
herself appeared in visible form and sprinkled Jimfitavahana over with nectar, as she was 
pleased with the devotion of his spouse ; and thereby his limbs were renewed to greater 
beauty, while in the sky the gods joyfully beat the celestial drums. When he had arisen 
safe and sound, Garuda, too, brought nectar, and along the whole sea-shore he showered 
nectar from the sky. By the which all serpents slain before by Garuda rose up alive and the 
forest along the coast was suddenly filled with serpents so numerous that it seemed as if 
the whole snake-world had come forth from Patala to behold Jimutavahana by whose 
heroism they were now released from the dread of Garuda. Then his relatives, seeing him 
with restored body and with undying fame, rejoiced in him ; his wife rejoiced, so did her 
kinsfolk and his parents, too. Who would not exult at sorrow being turned to joy ? 
Sankhachuda, being dismissed by Jimutavahana, went back to the Nether World {RasakM), 
but the latter’s fame spread of its own accord through the three worlds. Then, through the 
favour of Gauri, all his kinsmen who for long had been estranged from him, timidly 
approached that Ornament ol the Fairy race, prostrating themselves before him. And at 
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their entreaties the beneficent Jimutavahana returned from the Malaya mountains to his 
own home, the slope of snowy Himavant There, united with his parents and with 
Mitravasu and Malayavatl, that resolute prmce enjoyed for long the rank of sovereign 
bege of the Vidyadharas. 


The Story op Prince Scdhana^ 

Once upon a time there were m the land of Panchala two kings : one was Tring of 
Northern Panchala and the other of Southern Panchala. The king of Northern Panchala, 
Mahadhana by name, who resided at Hastinapura, was a righteous ruler and his kingdom 
was wealthy and prosperous and free from scarcity and pestilence. At his capital there was 
a beautiful great pool covered with all kind of lotus-flowers and enlivened by sundry water- 
fowl. In that pool there dwelled a young Naga, Janmachitraka by name, who from time 
to time caused a copious outpour of rain to fall So the crops were abundant, the land 
produced plenty of food, and the people honoured and fed Shamans, Brahmins, and 
mendicants. But the king who ruled in Southern Panchiila was cruel and violent, and used 
to toTorize his subjects by harsh punishments Owing to his unrighteousness the rain- 
god did not in due time grant a plentiful outpour of rain Therefore a great multitude of 
people, fearing for their lives, (putted his realm and went to dwell in the domains of the lr»r>g 
of Northern Pafichala. 

Now once upon a time the king of Southern Panchala, under pretext of a hunting party, 
went forth to inspect the country. He saw the towns and villages desolate, and the gardens 
and temples ruined and decayed. Then he asked why a large part of the population had 
left the country and whither they had gone After some hesitation the ministers told 
him the truth. The king then promised that henceforward he would rule righteously like 
his neighbour, the king of Northern Pafichala. But the ministers said : “ Majesty, that 
country possesseth yet another blessing : at the capital there is a great pool covered 
with all kind of lotus-flowers and enlivened by sundry waterfowl There dwelleth a young 
Naga, Janmachitraka by name, who from time to time granteth a copious downpour of 
rain, so that the crops are very abundant ” “ Is there a means,” the king asked, “ whereby 
that young Naga could be brought hither ? ” “ Majesty,” the ministers replied, “ sorcerers 
in possession of magical spells could bring him hither.” 

Then the kmg ordered a golden casket to be bound to the top of a banner and by sound 
of bell he caused a proclamation to be made in his domaims : “ Whosoever will bring the 
young Naga, named Janmachitraka, from Northern Pafichala, I will give this golden 

^ Dwy&vadam, xsx, pp. 436 fi. Another version of the story is found jn Kdiemendro’s Avodana-hapdota, 
ziv, under the title Evnnari Avadam. ' 
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casket unto him, and f will liononr him with great honour.” Then a certain snake-charmer, 
being gone to the ministers, said : “ Giant ye me that golden casket : I shnn bnng the 
young Naga named Jimnuichitraka ” “ I’akc it,” the ministers said But he rejoined • 
“ Let it remain m the hand of him among you who is trustworthy and reliable I will take 
it when I have brought you Janmachitraka, the young Naga ” They agreed and he, 
after entrusling the golden casket to a reliable person, went his way to Hastinapura. 
When ho had observed the pool on all sides, he thought : “ On tins spot the young Naga 
Janmachitraka dwelletli ; now I must go home to fetch an offering ” And he told the 
mimsters t iiat lie Mould bring them the young Naga on t.he seventh day. 

Now Janmaidiitraka had noticed the snake-charmer and thought • “ That man hath 
surely come, lather to aluhiot mo , on the seventh day he will abduct me, and being 
separated from my ])areut.s, I sliall be sorely grieved. What am I to do ? Whither am I 
to turn for proteetioii ? ” Now not far fiom that pool there lived two hunters, Saraka and 
Halaka, who were ivont f,o resort to that pool for their living They killed deer, hogs, and 
other land animals, which came to the jiool, and also aquatic animals such as fishes, tortoises 
and frogs Now Karaka had died, but Ifalaka was still living, Janmachitraka, the young 
Naga, reflected : “ Who cLse can protect mo but Halaka, the hunter ? ” Then, assuming 
human sliafie, ho rojiaited to Halaka, the hunter and spake to him : “ Well, my man, 
doest thou know by whose power the country of king Dhana is so wealthy and prosperous 
and free from scarcity and pestilence ’ ” “ Yes, I know,” he rejoined, “ it is because the 
king is just and riileth iiis kingdom according to righteousness.” “ Is there not something 
besides ? ” The hunter answered ; “ There is yet another blessing. In this country there 
dwelloth a young Naga, Janmachitraka by name, who from time to time causeth a copious 
downpour of rain to fall. So the crops are abundant and the land produceth plenty of food.” 
“ Now, how would it be if they abducted that young Naga from the country ? ” “ Bad, 
indeed, not only for himself — ^being separated from his parents — hut also for the king and the 
kingdom.” “ And what wouldst thou do to the man who wished to abduct him ^ ” “I 
would take his life.” “ Doest thou know that young Naga ? ” “ No, I don’t ” “ I am that 
Naga. There is a snake-charmer from Southern PanchSla who wisheth to abduct me and 
take me to his country. Ho hath gone to fetch an offering, and on the seventh day he will 
come back. Then after fixing pegs of acacia wood in the ground to the east, south, west, 
and north of the pool and winding them round with many-coloured threads,^ he wiH repeat 
his spdds. Now thou must keep thyself hidden in the vicinity and when he hath proceeded 
80 far that the water cometh up boiling from the pool and I rise too from it, then thou 

' A wniilar magical rite practised by the Marai^ha women is desowbed by Fergnsson, Tree- and Serpeni- 
toorshipf p. 236. 
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must Int that snake-charmer with an arrow in a vital spot. Then do thou quickly advance 
and tell him to withdraw his spells, as otherwise thou wilt cut off his head Foi, if he were 
to lose his life without having withdrawn his spells, I should have to remain spell-bound 
as long as I live ” 

The hunter promised him his assistance, and on the appointed day did exactly as the 
Naga had bidden him When he saw the snake-charmer killed, the Naga, being freed from 
his spells, rose from the pool, and embracing the hunter, he said * Tlioii art my mother, 
thou art my father It is through thy help that I have not been separated from my parents 
Come, let us go to their abode,’’ Then, taking him to his abode, he satiated liim with food 
and drink, showed him his jewels, and introduced him to his parents They oficrod him a 
boon and gave him sundry jewels He took them and came up from the pool. Now, not 
far from that pool there was the hermitage of a seer. When the hunter had told him the 
whole story of the young Naga, that seer said . ‘‘ Of what avail are jewels and gold ? In 
his abode there is the lasso named ^ infallible ’ ; do thou ask for that ” Then tlic hunter 
grew eager to possess the infallible lasso and, as the seer had told lum, he wont back to 
the dwelling of the Nagas and there at the gate he saw the infalhble lasso. Then he iJiought : 
“ Here is the lasso for which I must ask,” and thus ho entered the abode of the Nagas, 
The young Naga Janmachitraka and the other Nagas gave him friendly greeting, and 
presentedhim with jewels. But he said: Enough of these jewels , grant me the infallible 
lasso ” Quoth the Naga : Of what avail is it unto thee ? When we are assailed by 
Garuda, then we protect ourselves there withaL” By you,” the hunter rejoined, it is 
only employed on rare occasions, when you are assailed by Garuija , but I could employ 
It constantly,” Then Janmachitraka, the young Naga, thought : He hath rendered me 
a great service, so with the leave of my parents, I will give it unto him.” Then he gave the 
lasso unto him, and the hunter, being greatly pleased and rejoiced, took t!ie infallible 
lasso, left the abode of the Nagas, and went home. 

The avodana of Prince Sudhana, the introductory portion of which has l)con rendered 
above, is illustrated on the Borobudur in a succession of twenty bas-reliefs.^ These twenty 
rehefs open the senes of a hundred-and-twenty large panels (2 m. 40 wide) which decorate 
the main wall along the first or lowermost gallery and which run parallel with the same 
number of taUemx relating to the legend of Buddha immediately above The story of 
Sudhana, as illustrated here, was first identified by the Russian scholar S. d ’Oldenburg 


1 Wiener, JA 0 S , vol xvui (1897), pp. 106 f!. Fowihoi, F E 0., vol, ix (1909), pp. 12 ff. N. J 
Kroin, Bardfmdu7f vol i (1920), pp. 126 9, , plates series 16, i-ji (Noh 1- 1). 
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and subsequently lias been described m detail by M. Poucher In Dr. Krom’s great work 
they are fully discussed and illustrated 

The introduction, in winch the young Naga Janmachitraka plays a leading part, is 
represcnited by four j)anels, tiie fust of which shows the king of Northern Pahchala and the 
next one lus soutliern neighbour, each oi them attended by a numerous suite More 
important for our present jiurpose is the thud tableau, jiarticularly the middle portion, which 
renders the incantation scene (Plate XVI). In the centre see the pond surrounded by 
tieos and enlivened by buds Tlie Naga is seen rising from his pool unwillingly, as the 
position of his luiuds se<nns to indicate. To his right the sorcerer, in the semblance of a 
Brahinanic asiiotic with a long board and matted hair, is seated behind a blazing fire, the 
fuel being tilaced on a kind of altar On the other side the hunter Halaka hidden by the 
foliage keiips Ins bow and arrows m readiness The only detail which is wanting is the four 
acacia (khadira) jiegs wound with many-coloured threads, which m the story the snake- 
charmer uses to close the ({uarters. On the same panel two subsidiary scenes are depicted : 
to the right the Naga imploring the hunter’s assistance and to the left the snake-charmer 
conversing with a person of rank, presumably a minister of the king of Southern Panohala, 
The fourth jianol of the series portrays Halaka’s joyful reception in the abode of the Nagas. 
At first sight it is somewhat surpiising that the hunter, necessarily a low-caste man, appears 
here in princely attire, but we may perhaps assume that he has donned a robe of honour 
jiresented by his Naga hosts. To the right the two parents of Janmachitraka are seated 
on a throne. 


The Legend of the Young Naga^ 

A certain young Naga was seized by Suparna, the king of birds, and carried aloft to 
the wooded slope of Mount Sumeru to be devoured. Beholding there the Bhikshus deeply 
engaged in meditation, his heart became believing, and while dying he thought within 
himself : These holy men are freed from such-like tribulation ” Having died, he was 

reborn at Benares m a household of Brahmins devoted to the six priestly works, ^ and there 
he grew up to manhood. Thereupon under the spiritual rule of the Buddha Kii^yapa 
having renounced the world, he relinquished all sinful lust and by strenuous striving 
attained to the rank of an Arhat. Now he remembered his previous birth : Where have 
I been in my last existence ? Among animals. Where am I now reborn ? Among men* 
Where are those who were my parents ? ” And looking round, he saw how they stood 

^ DiiyUvad&na, xxiv, pp. 344 £E. l^or iho introductory passage, cf Avadcina&ataha, rol li, p. 127. 

* The SIX works of the Brahmin, aocordiiig to Metnu, i, 88, are the teaching and the study of the Veda, 
the performing of sacrifices for himself and for others, and the giving and receiving of gifts. 
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•weeping in the Naga world. Thither he went and questioned them : “ Mother, father, why 
do ye weep ? ” They answered : “ Sir, our young son, born to us in our old age, hath been 
borne away by Suparna, the kmg of birds ” Quoth he : “I am that very son.” “ Sir,” 
they said, “ so wretched is the state of a Naga that we deem it impossible to attain to a 
good birth, much less can he reap the benefit of such good works.” And, falling down at his 
feet, they spake : “ Sir, thou art m need of alms and we stand in need of religious merit. 
Do thou come hither day after day, and having taken thy food, go thy way whither 
thou wilt.” 

Thus he enjoyed heavenly ambrosia in the Naga world, after the which he returned to 
the world of men. Now he had a novice for his disciple. To him the Friars once said : 
“ Novice, where is thy master wont to take his food ? ” Quoth ho : “I wot not ” Said 
they : " He constantly enjoyeth heavenly ambrosia in the Naga world Why doest not 
thou go too * ” “ My master,” he rejoined, “ is great in magic and miracle. How can I 
go whither he goeth ? ” “ If he goeth thither by magic, then do thou sei% the lappet of 
his robe.” Said he : “ But if I were to fall * ” “ My dear boy,” they answered, “ if Stinicru, 
the chief among all mountains, were attached to the lappet of his robe it would not fall, 
much less wilt thou faU. Mark thou the spot where thy master will vanish.” On that sjiot 
he took his stand even before his master’s arrival, and at the moment the latter was going 
to -vamsh, he seized the lappet of his robe. Thus they both flew through the air, and the 
Nagas, having espied them, prepared two seats and swept two circles. Then the niasitir 
reflected : “ For what reason have they prepared a second seat ? ” and looking round he 
saw the novice. “ My dear boy,” quoth he, “ thou, too, art come ? ” “ yea, Masl-er, 
I am come.” “ Very good.” 

Now the Nagas reflected : “ This holy man who is great in magic and miracles can 
be made to take divine ambrosia. But the other cannot ” And to tlie master they gave 
di-sine ambrosia, but to the novice they gave common food. Now the novicie was wont to 
hold his master’s bowl When after the meal he had taken the bowl, there remained in it 
just one grain of boiled rice. The novice put it in his mouth and thereby he enjoyed the 
di'vine ■taste. Then the novice thought : “ How jealous those Nagas are. Albeit wo be m'ated 
together, to him they have given divine ambrosia and to me common food.” And ho began 
to conceive an aspiration for his future life,^ saying ■within himself : “ Hith under the 
Lord Ha^yapa, the perfect and unequalled Buddha, the worshipful one, I have practised 
the ascetic life, I pray that through that root of merit I may cause this Naga to lie removed 
from the Naga world and that I may be reborn here instead.” At the very moment water 


1 This praiaidh&na has the oharaoter of an Act of Truth. 
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began, to flow from bis bands. And the Naga began to be oppressed by a beadacbe. Said 
tbe Naga * Sir, tbis novice batb conceived an evil thought, the which do thou cause him 
to suppress.” “ My dear boy,” quoth his master, “ this is pernicious ; suppress that 
thought,” But the novice uttered the following stanza * — 

Free courae hath been allowed this thought of mine ; 

How were I able to suppress it now ? 

Lo, Rev’iend Sir, e’eu in my present state 

From both my hands freely the waters flow. 

Thus he caused the Naga to be removed from that world and even there was he 
himself reborn. 



(JHAPTER V 


The Principal Naga-Rajas 

JN the Great Epic, as well as in Puranic literature, we meet witli extensive lists of Nagas 

After the account of the rape of the nectar by Garuda, told in the Adi-parvan, Saunaka 
wishes to hear the names of the sons of Kadru Sauti then enumerates no less than seventy, 
eight Serpents,^ and declares at the end that these are onlythc ])nncipalNagas, as owing fo 
their enormous number it would clearly be impossible to name them all Again, after tlie 
conclusion of the Serpent Sacrifice, Sauti, at the request of Saunaka, sums up the chief 
Nagas who have perished in the sacrificial fire of king Jananiejaya, and adds i.he same 
remark regarding the impossibility of giving a complete list of their names. Ibirc the. 
victims are divided into five groups as descendants of Vasuki, T.iksliaka, Airavata 
Kauravya, and Dhritarashtra ® Another long catalogue of Nagas, comprising sixtv-eiglii. 
names, is inserted in the episode of Matali’s visit to Bhogavatl ® It differs materially from 
the lists of the Adi-j)arvcm, although both have a certain number of names in common. 
Shorter rolls, contaimng twenty and nineteen names respectively, occur m the description 
of the court of Varuna in the Sabhdparvan and in the account of BaLidcva’s apotheosis in 
the Matisala-panan * 

The Harivamsa gives two different catalogues of divine serpents, one of twenty-six 
and the other of eighteen names ® In the Purdms, too, such lisl.s occur, e g in the 
BMgavata one of fifteen names, and in the Vayu one of forty-one, which yiartly agrees 
with the first list of the Hanvam&a.^ 

The most extensive catalogue is undoubtedly that of tlie Nllamata, which contains 
more than five hundred names of Nagas. We shall have occasion to deal with it in the next 
chapter. 

Let ns now turn to Buddhist literature. In the introductory portion of the Baddharma- 
fmdanlca ’ Buddha is described seated in all lus glory on the top of thfi Vulture Peak in 
the midst of an incredible multitude of divine beings. These include also myriads of 

^ M.BA,, jfdt-jp,, xxxrv, 6-lC 

2 Adi-p , Ivu, 

^ M Bh, Vdyoga^p , cm, 9-10. 

* M Bhf Sabha-p , ix, 8-10 , Mmsala^p,, iv, 15-10. 

® Eanv,, 227-30 and 0,501-04 (of also J 2,821). 

« Bhdqavatorp , v, xxiv, 29-31 ; Vdiju-p , n, via, 06-71. 

’ BaddharmapmdariLa (od, Kcm and Bnnyiu Nanjio), p. 1. Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne lot p. 3. 
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Nagas, headed by the eight great Naga chiefs : Nanda, Upananda, Sagara, Vasuki, 
Takshaka, Manasvin, Anavatapta, and Utpala. 

The Mahdvyidpatti,^ a Buddhist Vocabulary in Sanskrit, supplies a list of eighty 
Naga-rajas and another of fifty-five common Nagas The names, with a few exceptions, 
differ from those of the Brahmanical catalogues. Here we may expect, m the first place, 
to find those Nagas who play a prominent part in the Buddha legend and in the Jaiakas. 
The roll is, indeed, headed by Sankhapala, and contains the glorious names of Anavatapta, 
Elapatra, Nandopananda (taken as one name ^), Kala and Kalika, Girika, Vidyujjvala, 
Apalala, Amratirtha, Champeya, Pandara, and Manikantha. Varuna and Sagara, who in 
Brahmamcal mythology are gods of the sea, we find here included among the Naga-rajas 

In surveying the numerous names of Nagas mentioned in the Brahmanical epics, it 
will be noticed that a great number of them indicate colours, such as : Piujaraka (reddish- 
yellow, gold-coloured), Pingala (tawny), Lohita (red), Aruna (ruddy), Kapila (brown, 
reddish), Kalmasha (black spotted), Gabala (brindled), Chitra (variegated), Nila (dark 
blue), Krishna (black), and Sveta (white). Other names are adjectives indicative of various 
qualities, such as : Ugraka (terrible), Apta (apt), Sumana (kind), Karkara (hard), 
Nishthurika (hard), Vntta (round), Kn^aka (thin), Badhira (deaf), and Andha (blind). 

A few are names of animals, e.g. Kunjara (elephant), A^vatara (mule), Tittiri 
(partridge), KJiaga (bird), and Kukura (dog). But a considerable number are names of 
plants. Foremost are those indicating the lotus, which may have been selected on account 
of its connexion with the water, namely Padma and Mahapadma, Kumuda, Pundarika, 
and XJtpalaka {Mahdvymtp ). Other names indicative of vegetables are Karavira (oleander, 
poisonous ’), Kushmanda (kind ot pumpkin), Pindaraka, Vilvaka {hlva = sogle marmelos) 
and Bilvapatha, Haridraka {Jiaridra — yellow sandal-tree or curcuma longa), Sirishaka 
{stnsha = acacia sirissa), Kardama (a poisonous turmp), and Bahumulaka The names 
of Karkotaka and Kuhka are, perhaps, also to be reckoned as in this category. 

It is remarkable that several Naga-rajas bear royal or hshatnya names, some of them 
being actually borne by personages of the epics. Examples are : Dhritarashtra, 
Dhanafijaya, Aryaka, Kauravya, Janamejaya, Dilipa, Pnthu^ravas, and Ambarisha. 
The Mahdvyutpath also mentions Udayana, Raghava, and Baladeva 

Another pomt of interest is the frequent occurrence of pairs of names, which in the 
lists are regularly coupled together into one compound. In some cases the names by their 
very form indicate a close connexion. Instances are : Karkotaka-Dhananjaya, Kambala- 
Afivatara, Nanda-Upananda, Kunejodara-Mahodara (cf. Mahodara and Chujodara in the 


^ Mdhuvyutpatt% (ed. Mmayefi), pp. 48 f. 
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Pall chronicles of Ceylon), Badhira-Andha, Virasa-Surasa, Durmukha-Sumukha, Kala- 
Upakala {MaMvyiitjpaUi), In the legends, too, as we have seen, we meet with such pairs of 
Nagas who always act in common A typical instance is the pair Nanda and Upananda, 
who in the Buddha legend are so intimately combmed that finally they are considered to 
be only one. Another such pair bearing the curious names of Kambala {“ Blanket and 
Aiivatara Mule ”) are mentioned both in Brahmamcal and Buddhist lore. In a Buddhist 
text they are designated as ^ Nagas of the Ganges 

Sesha the Woeld-Serpent 

In the lists of divme serpents found in epic literature Sesha (or Ananta) usually figures 
first. He IS often extolled as the sovereign of all Nagas, but there are other prominent 
Naga-rajas, especially Vasuki, for whom the supreme rank is claimed.^ In the Bhagavadgitd 
(x, 28-9) both are mentioned side by side, Vasuki evidently being considered as the first 
among the snakes (sarpa), and Ananta as the chief of the Nagas. It is, however, questionable 
whether it is the poet’s intention to make a clear distinction between those two classes of 
beings. In other passages of the Epic it is Vasuki who is called the head of the Nagas. In 
the HanvamSa, where Brahma appoints kings to rule over the different classes of creatures, 
it is said : “ He annointed Vasuki king of the Nagas, Takshaka of the snakes, and Sesha 
of all fanged beings (damahtnndm) ® This passage seems to imply a superior rank claimed 
for Sesha. Elsewhere again in the Great Epic it is Dhritarashtra to whom the first place 
among the Nagas is assigned.^ 

We have seen that Sesha or Ananta, ‘ the Endless One as he is also called, is specially 
known as the bearer of the earth. Although he is not mentioned as such in Vedic literature, 
the idea of the world-serpent is a conception which undoubtedly belongs to a pnmitive 
sphere of thought. It has its parallel in the ‘ Midgardsormr ’ of Norse mythology, the great 
world'-snake which lies in the sea, engirding the whole earth. It is obvious that in the 
Maliabhdrata version of the myth the old world-snake has been strangely brahmanized : 
he has been made into a pious ascetic after the heart of the priestly compilators of the 
Great Epic.** 

The pre-eminence of Sesha among the Naga race is evidenced by many another tale 
of Hindu mythology. VTb.en the devas have decided to churn the Ocean m order to obtain 
the drink of immortality and find themselves unable to move Mount Mandara, which is 

1 Hanvaitiia, 228, 4,443, 9,501, 14,341. Mahdvastu, vol. i, p. 263, U. 1 and 12. Jdt, vi, p, 166, 1. 4, 

* The AmaraMa gives both Sesha -Ananta and Vasuki as the name of the Sarpardja* 

» Sanv,261; of . also 3 2,496, 

« V%rdta, p , ch, 11 , 17. ® Of. above, p. 67. 
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to be used as tbeir churnmg-stick, they resort to Vishnu and Brahma for help. At the 
command of tliese two gods the Serpent Bling Ananta lifts the mountain ‘ together with 
the forests and beasts 

Besides carrying the earth, Scsha has yet another important function, due perhaps 
to a later develojiinent of the ancient myth of the world-serpent. It is a well known Indian 
concepiaon that the Universe is periodically created and re-absorbed by the deity. So a 
period of di\^ine creative action is followed by a period of divine rest. Now during his 
inactivity Vislmu conceived as the supreme deity is supposed to sleep in the midst of the 
waters of the ocean and to lepose upon the coils of Sesha. At last Brahma, the Creator, 
IS born from a loi;us-{lovor rising from Vishnu’s navel, and the supreme deity awakes from 
hiR slec]) to renewed action His first deed is the destruction of the two demons, Madhu 
and Kaitabha, who threaten the new-born Brahma. In different forms this cosmogonic 
myth IS related in the MahabMmta ^ and in the Purdnas, 

Vishnu ‘resting on Sesha’ {l^eslia-idyin or Ananta-sdyin) is a favourite theme of 
plasl ic art He is shown reclining on the couch formed by the windings of the Naga whose 
polyee]>halouB hood forms a canopy over the god’s head. Usually the goddess ^ri is seen 
kneeling at the feet of her lord. The presence of Brahma on the lotus and of the two demons 
seems to indicate that the subject which the Indian artists intended to portray in these 
sculptures is not so mu<*.h Vishnu’s sleep as Vishnu’s awakening signalized by the birth of 
the creative force embodied in Brahma, in other words, the Creation of the Umverse. 

An early example is found m one of the cave-temples of MamaUapuram on the coast 
of Coromandel, which are due to the Pallava dynasty and must belong to the seventh 
century.® In this grand rock-cut sculpture the majestic figure of the god asleep on his 
serpont-bed is two-armed and unadorned. His head covered with a high conical mitre, 
which is ])eculiar to Pallava art, is surrounded by Ananta’s hood, consisting of five snake- 
heads. The figure of Brahma on his lotus is absent, but at the lower end of the couch stand 
the two warlike demons m an attitude of defiance. 

Another remarkable instance is the beautiful relief in the Gupta temifie of Deogarh 
in Bundelkha^d.^ Tliis jianel, which may be ascribed to the seventh century, lacks the 
gmnd and simple style of the rock-sculpture of Coromandel, but the numerous figures of 
which it is composed show that easy and varied grace which is peculiar to the best works 
of Gupta art. Here the sleeping Vishnu has his usual four arms, a somewhat awkward 

1 M.Bkt AdUp.y xviix, 4-8 

* M.BK Vam p , com. Cf BMshma-p,, Ixvii, and cccxlvii. 

® for 1910-11, p. 50, pi. xxix, b. Kiishna Sastn, Sovih Indian Images, pp 60 f. ; fig. 32, 

^ Cunningham, AMJl , vol. x, p 107. Burgess, Ancient Monuments, pi. 111. V, A. Smith, Fine Art, 
pp, 102 i. ; pi. xxxv, and OstasiatiscU Zeitschr,, ui (1914), fig. 17. V. 0. Bhattaoharya, Indian Images, pp. 6 £E., 
pi. iu* 
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feature in a reclining figure. Tlie hood of the serpent Sesha is composed of no less 
than seven snake-heads, each provided with the legendary jewel. Lakshmi is shown in 
the act of caressing hex husband’s right foot The centre of the upper part of the panel is 
occupied by the four-faced Brahma seated on his lotus and carrying a water-pot (Jeamandalu) 
in his left hand and an antelope’s hide (apna) over his left shoulder He is accompanied 
by several other deities : Skanda on his peacock, Indra on his elephant, Siva and Parvati 
on the bull Wandin, and a fifth flying figure of uncertain meaning The row of six figures 
beneath has been explained as the five Pandavas and their common spouse DraupadI, 
but this identification seems doubtful. 

Among the numerous examples of later date we wish only to quote the inscribed 
fountain-slab of Salhx (Chamba State) in the Western Himalaya ^ As appears from the 
inscription, this huge carved stone must have been erected in the year a d. 1170. It is 
curious that here Sesha is portrayed as a human figure ; he is not provided with the usual 
hood, but the lower half of his body is that of a serpent 

The examples quoted will suffice to show that Vishnu resting on Ananta is a subject 
often met with in Brahmamcal art. Outside India proper it seems to be unknown with one 
notable exception, namely, the first of the wonderful series of sculptured panels 
illustrating the story of the Ramayana, which decorato the Siva temple of Prambanan 
on the island of Java.^ The centre of the tahleaic is occupied by the four-armed god 
seated m easy posture on the Naga in the midst of the ocean which is enlivened by 
numerous aquatic animals On the right side of Vishnu we notice the quaint figure of 
Garuda while the group of diademed figures on his left, headed by a bearded personage, 
evidently represent the gods entreating him to protect the world against the demon-king 
Ravana. The whole scene as pictured on this Javanese temple recalls the famous passage 
in Kahdasa’s Raghuvamh (xni, 6), describing how Vishpu, just awakened from his cosmic 
sleep, is approached by the gods. 

It will be observed that in the Prambanan sculpture Vishm^ is not shown in his usual 
recumbent position, but is seated on the worH-sorpent. In India proper, too, wo find m 
a few rare cases the god sitting in laUtdsam posture on the top of the coiled-up snake, its 
hood forming, as it were, a canopy over his head ® An early example is the colossal rock- 
cut imago m the veranda of Cave III at BadamI ^ 

1 J. Ph Vogol, Antiquiiks cfCJiambci Pari i (1911), p. 219 ; pi. xxxu 

* I. Groneman, Tjandi Parambamn, pp. 9 f., pi. xi* W Stuttorheim, lidma-legenden, pp, 138 fit* ; pi. 3. 

® KrisTina Sastn, Siouth Indian ImagoSt p, 52, calls this icoaographical type ‘ Vaikuj^tlia-Narayana 

Of. his plates, figs. 33 and 38. 

* J. Burgess, AnSM , Western India (London, 1874), p 22 ; plate. The cavo contains an inscription dated 
gaka 500 (a.d. 578). 
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The YvOT]<l-f<orp6nt Sesba is also associated with the third incarnation of Vishnu At 
the besiiiJiiiig of ilio halj^a the supreme deity, assuming the semblance of a gigantic boar, 
dived into the d(‘plh of the primeval waters and brought the earth up from the abyss. 
In its original form this avatam was a cosmogonic myth of a primitive type, as is evident 
from certain passagi^s m tlie Bmhnanas, where it is briefly referred to ^ In the second canto 
oi the rtrumyana it is Brahma who assumes the shape of a boar, but according to the 
versions lound in the Mahahlidrata and the Purdnas the primeval boar is identified with 
\ishnu - 'Tims the gradual development of the myth can be clearly traced in Sanskrit 
literature. 

TJu‘ introduction of iSesha must ho ascribed to a comparatively late date, as no mention 
of him IS made in any of the versions of the myth referred to above. In technical works, 
howev<‘r, dealing with iconography we find it stated that m plastic representations of the 
third (iva(d)a it is the Bf*rpent-kmg Sesha who supports one of the feet of the boar while 
rising from tfie waters.'*^ In this manner the primeval boar, Adi-varaha, is connected with 
the primeval snake, Jldi-^esha. 

Hie (‘arli(‘Ht known rfuidering of the Varaha avatdra in plastic art is the large rock- 
aculpturc of I Idayagiri (Gwalior State) wliicli must belong to the Gupta period (c a.d. 400).^ 

colossal figure of the boar-lieadod god, carrying the earth-goddess on his left shoulder, 
is shown threading with his loft foot on the coils of the world-serpent. The upper portion of 
the Naga (xinsists of a human figure, -with both bands joined in the attitude of reverence. 
It IS siirromuh^d hy a large canopy-liko hood of no less than thirteen snake-heads, seven 
in front and six in the intervals behind. 

Two <>t/li(»r (Mirly reprcsiuitations of tliis scone occur among the rock-carvings of Badami 
(sixth ciuiiury a d ) and of Mrunallapuram (seventh century a,d ).® Here we find Sesha 
in the sanu^ position. At Maniallajiuram he wears a five-fold snake hood, but the lower 
part of ills iiody is invisible, as lie is shown rising from the waves of the ocean At Badami 
the serpenfi ^eslia is accompanied by a Niigi, presumably his consort. This is also the case 
with th(* Varaha from Baragaon, now in the Calcutta Museum.® (Plates XIX-XXI.) 

WluTiNis th (5 usual way of representing Vi8hnu''s third incarnation is that of a boar- 
headed human figure (mostly four-annod and provided with the emblems of this deity), 

1 U 3, 3, and Map, hr,, xiv, 2, 11 xhv, p. 451). 

* /fdw Ayo(lhyMan 4 fh<^'s. 9 ^* cxlu, 28-62, and cclxxii, 49-^5. 

iv (traiiHl, WilHon, pp. 27 ff,). Bhfi(favafa-pur&na, iii, oli, xiii. 

* (lopinatha Hao, Ekmnts of Utn(h(> JlcoTUfgraphy, toI. i, pp. 128 fi. 

* <3unninj?liam, vol, x, pp. 48 f., pi, xviii, Burgess, Aru^ierU Mommnis, pi. 216-17. 

* A,i^Ji* for 1010-13, p. 57, p. xxix, o. Tho proposed identification of the Naga figure with the demon 
Uiranyilksha Hbould be abandoned. 

* BwrgoHs, Ancient MonumenJte^ pi, 284. 
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there are a few instances in which he is portrayed entirely in animal shape The best known 
example is the colossal stone boar of Eran (Sagar district, CP), which, as recorded in an 
inscription, was fashioned in the first regnal year of the Hun king Toramana A similar 
figure, but much smaller in size, from Dudhai (Jhansi district, U P.), is now preserved in 
the Lucknow Museum In this sculpture the serpent Sesha, his hands joined in adoration, 
IS visible between the feet of the divine boar ^ 

From our brief survey it will be seen that in sculptures portraying the Boar 
incarnation the serpent Sesha is rarelv missing Hjs usuaJ appeaiance is that of a 
snake combined with tlie u])per hall of a human figure, whicli is provided with the 
familiar Naga hood. In most cases his two liands are raised in the gesture of 
namasldra. Now it is curious that according to the V'tshiudhaimoitaia^ the figure, 
of Adi-^esha should have four hands, two of which are to be in the cwjah ])ose, 
while the reraaming two slioiild carry a plough {hala) and a mace (miimla). Althougli 
in the sculptures known to us Seslia is always two-handed, the passage in question 
IS of some intcKJst ft sliould be rcmemiiered that the plough is the typical 
emblem of Baladeva (Balaramn, Balalihadra) who on that account is often designated 
by such names as llalayudlu or Haladhara (‘ Plough-bearer ’). According to Amara 
he is also called Musalin or ‘ the Mace-bcarcr In describing lus image, it is said 
by Varahamihira ^ '' lialadeva must be made holding a plough in his hand, with eyes 
unsteady with drink, and wearing a single car-ring His complexion is fair like the conch- 
shell, the moon, or lotus-fibre.” 

The image ot Baladeva is distinguished by yet another peculiarity : it is furnished with 
a snake-hood said to indicate Ins connexion with the world-serpent Sesha. Ancient Naga 
images found in the neighbourhood of Mathura are nowadays regularly worshipped under 
the name of Baldeo or Dauji C the elder Brother’ ), Modern idols of this deity which are 
manufactured in such large numbers at Mathura (vulgi Muttra) and Bmdraban, are notliing 
but imitations of ancient Naga figures.^ 

Now it IS well known tliat Baladeva, the elder brother of Krishna, is believed to be 
an incarnation of Sesha In the Ad/h-paTViM of the Great Epic this divine origin is only 
briefly stated in the course of a passage relating to the birth of a great number of heroes 
from various deities ® In a more ample and picturesque manner we find Baladeva’s identity 

^ MtmoirSf ^ , No 11, pp. 12 f., pi. m. 

® Quoted by Gopinatha Kao, op cit , vol i, p. 134. 

® BnM saTtiUtd, Iviii, 3<i Kom, Ver$pr, Geschr., voL u, p. 48. An ancient image of Baladeva found at 
Tumain (Gwalior State) la reproduced A for 1918-19, part i, pL 3 cma. 

* A,8M for 1908-09, pp. 161 fE,, pi. Iv6. 

* Ixv, 41. Of, Vishn/u purdna (transl. Wilson), p. 640. 
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with the world-serpent put forward when his death is described subsequent to the 
destruction of the Yadava race “ Krishna/’ so the text says,^ found his elder brother 
Balarama seated alone in sohtude and engaged in yoga Then from his mouth there issued 
forth a large white Naga — ^thousand-headed, red-mouthed, in size like unto the girth of 
a mountain, who, leaving his body, sped towards the great ocean There Sagara received 
him and so did the dnune Nagas and the pure and holv Rivers. Karkctaka, Vasuki, and 
Takshaka, Prithusravas, Aruna, and Kunjara, Mi^nn, Sankha, Kumuda, Pundarika, and 
also the great Naga Dhritarashtra, Hrada, Kratha, l^ihikantha, Ugratejas, and the two 
Nagas Chakramanda and Atishanda, the excellent Naga Durmukha and Ambarisha and 
King Varuna himself, they aU, while going to meet and welcome him, rejoiced and 
reverenced him with gifts of honour, water, and offerings.” 

There is a curious passage in the Anukdsana-^arvan ^ in which a certain ‘ Naga ’ 
(the term ‘ Naga ’ the commentator explains in the sense of ‘ elephant ’) Renuka is deputed 
by the gods to the elephants that carry the earth in order to consult them on the secrets 
of the Dharma. Now the world-elephants, instead of enbghtemng Renuka on the Dharma, 
tell him a mantra to be used in the worship of the Nagas headed by Ealadeva and of ‘ what- 
soever mighty serpents be born from their race This hah or offering to the snakes must 
be brought on the eighth day of the wamng moon of the month Kartika and should 
be deposited after sunset on an ant-hill together with certain flowers,® and dark-coloured 
(nila) garments and ointments. The object of this rite is to acquire such strength as 
Vishnu showed himself to possess when he raised the earth, which wiU enable the world- 
elephants to fulfil their task without being troubled by fatigue. Besides which every man^ 
to whatever caste he may belong, will reap great benefit by offering the bali for one year : 
all the powerful Nagas in the three worlds will be his ‘ honoured guests ’ during a hundred 
years. 

The passage in question is not only interesting in associating the world-elephants 
(dtn-ndga) with the worship of the Nagas, but also on account of the prominent place it 
assigns to Baladeva among the latter. Evidently his name has something to do with the 
special virtue attached to the nte, namely the imparting of strength {baila). 

The chapter from the Harivamsa called ^ Akrura’s vision of the Serpent-world ’ which 
we have rendered above,^ gives an extensive description of Baladeva- Sesha, in which the 
superman and the supersnake are curiously blended On the one hand, he is said to be 

Mausala-p , iy, 13-17 Vuhnu-p (transl Wilson), p, 611. 

* M Bh.f ArmSasana-p , oxxxu 

® TChe flowers ar© called ffajeThdfd’husuma ; can this be a S 37 nonym of Tidga^pushpot ^ 

* Bartijamia, bcxxiu (4388-4460). Cf. above, pp 01 f. 
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ttousand-headed , on the other hand he is long-armed, holds a plough and a mace, and 
wears a dark-coloured garment, a single ear-ring and a gold-crested diadem. 

In the Rdmdyam ^ the serpent ^esha is said to have his seat in the East. When Sugriva 
deputes the hosts of his monkeys to the four quarters in order to search for Sita, he 
describes the wonderful seas and mountains which they will encounter in those far-off 
regions In the East they will see such wonders as the Slilk Ocean, the white mountam 
Rishabha, which stands in the midst of it, the ternble ‘ Mouth of the Mare and on the 
north of it the Golden Mountam. “ There, 0 monkeys, ye will behold the earth-carrymg 
Serpent, white hke the moon and having eyes wide as lotus-leaves, seated on the top of the 
mountain and worshipped by all gods — ^the thousand-headed god Ananta, clad in a dark 
blue garment. A three-headed golden palm-tree, the banner of that great being, placed on 
the top of the mountain, shmeth together with its pedestal.’’ 

The poets of the classical period are never tired of bringing in Sesha ; they refer m 
particular to the white colour of his body and to the amazing splendour of the jewels shining 
in his thousand heads. In gnomic stanzas the world-carrying snake is quoted as the paragon 
of endurance ^ 

We shall see beneath that Anatnag or Anantanaga, in Kashmir, as the name indicates 
(the modern name of the place is Islamabad), is connected with the worship of the world- 
serpent Sesha. 

Vasuki, the Ejng or Serpents 

In one of the Books of Domestic Ritual ® there is a description of rites to be performed 
in connexion with the building of a house {vdstu-samana). It ends with the ten offerings 
{hah) to be given to the regents of the ten regions {d/i4as) — ^namely to India (East), Vayu 
(S.B.), Yama (S.), Pitaras (S.W ), Varuna (W ), Mahara]a (N W.), Soma (N.), Mahendra 
(N.E.), VasuM (downwards), and Brahma (upwards m the sky, i.e. throwing the haU 
into the air). 

A Brdhmana text ^ also describes a vdstu-praiamana, i.e a ceremony performed on 
laying the foundation or setting out the ground for a new house, a sacrifice performed on 
preparing a foundation or on entering a new mansion. Here, too, the deities of the quarters 
are mentioned m the same order, Vasuki evidently being regarded as the gemus presiding 
over the Nether W^orld. 

* Ram,, KishhindM’lc,, xl, 51-53. This and the following chapters (xl-xlwi) are considered by Jacobi 
{Das Ramdyana, p 37) to be a later addition to the ancient epic. The Mahabharata is certainly more original 
m locating Sesha in the Nether World (Rasatala). 

» Bohtlingk, Indische Spruche, Nos. 4,569 (= S&k , 101), 6,012 and 6,750 

* QobMla^qr^hyasutra, iv, 7, 27-41 ; S voL xxx, p. 123. 

* Sdmavidhana-brahmaTia, m, 3, 6. 
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In the Kaukka’SUinaj^ which is closely connected with the AtJiarvaveda, we find a bah 
prescribed for the protection of the house It is to be offered in the different parts of the 
dwelling to various deities : as in the corners (s7aJchs7iu) to Vasuki, Chatrasena, Chitraratha, 
Takshaka, and Upatakshaka 

We have little doubt that the Vasuki mentioned in these rites as the presiding deity 
of the lower regions and as a guardian spirit of the house is identical with the serpent- 
king of epic literature 

The name Vasuki has the appearance of a patronymic derived from Vasuka (cf. such 
names as Satyaki and Maruti) ; the word vasuJca as an appellative indicates various plants, 
but it could also be abbreviated from some royal name (e g, Vasudeva). The serpent-king 
Vasuki, as far as we know, is never designated by any other name. 

In the catalogues of the principal Nagas found in the Mahahhdrata and m the Purdnas 
Vasuki usually figures second, immediately after Sesha. But as iSesha, the first-born among 
snakes, is absorbed by his ponderous duty of carrying either the earth or the supreme deity, 
it IS Vasuki who acts as the real sovereign ruler of the serpent tribe whenever an active 
leadership is required. It is Vasuki who, in the Ad%-parva% presides over the communings 
of the Nagas when they are assembled to discuss means of escape from the cruel fate 
awaiting them Vasuki also bestows his sister Jaratkaru in marriage upon the like-named 
anchorite, so that a saviour of his people may be born from their umon. 

When the final struggle between Axjuna and Kama is about to take place, it is said 
that all divine beings take the side of one or other of the two heroes ^ ‘‘Vasuki,’’ the poet, 
says, “ and Chitrasena, Takshaka as well as Mamka and all serpents that are the sons of 
Kadru with their offspring and the poisonous Nagas, the Airavatas, the Sauraseyas and 
the Vai^aleyas, all these snakes were on the side of Arjuna, and the inferior snakes on that 
of Kama.” It is somewhat surprising to find Vasuki and Takshaka mentioned here as 
alhes of Arjuna, as the Panda va had a feud with the latter and had earned off the former’s 
sister ® 

We have seen above that in the ancient myth of the Churning of the Nectar {amrUa- 
niantliann) Sesha is introduced at the request of the gods and uproots Mount Mandara 
which they wish to use as their churmng-stick. The snake Vasuki they made their churning- 
rope, and m this wise they churned the Ocean. Now after a thousand years the poison- 
spitting heads of the serpent bit the rocks with their fangs A terrible fire-liko poison called 
hdldhala, came forth, and threatened to burn up the whole world with gods, demons, and 

^ Kemitka’SUtraf 74, 8. 

® M.Bh,, Kama-p , Ixjcxvii, 43-45. The text has Saurabheya. 

® M^Blu, V%rQ,ta*p,f n, 14 , the commentary identifies this sister of Vasuki with Ulupi. 
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men. Then the gods eager for protection repaired to Siva and lauded him, saying ‘‘ Save 
us, save us ’’ Whereupon Siva swallowed that terrible poison hdldhala as if it had been 
nectar ^ 

This quaint and curious myth lent itself admirably to plastic representation, one of the 
earhest renderings being that found on one of the caves of Udayagiri (Gwahor State) ^ 
As later instances may be quoted a sculpture from Garhwa (Allahabad district) perhaps of 
the tenth century,® and a wood-carved panel decorating the wmdow of the temple of 
Mirkula Devi in Chamba State Up to the present day it occurs in minor decorative art ^ 
The subject,” Mr Havell says, is a favourite one in Indian art, but it was never 
treated on so magnificent a scale or with so splendid an efiect as in the bas-reliefs which 
adorn the colonnades of the great temple of Angkor Vat, in Cambodia, built about the 
twelfth century by Surya-varman II, one of the last of the Hindu kings who ruled over the 
Indian colony in the Further East.” ® 

The moHf of the great Naga carried by gods and demons has, moreover, found a 
remarkable and highly effective employment in the Khmer art of Cambodia. At Angkor 
Thom the approach of the Gate of Victory is guarded outside by two gigantic snakes placed 
on both sides of the road leading up to the gate Each of these two monsters is held by a long 
row of fifty-four figures, measuring more than 8 feet in height (2 m. 50) It will be noticed 
that the total number of these stone giants, meant no doubt for the gods and the demons, 
represents the auspicious figure a hundred-and-eight On the far end of the gate 
the enormous serpent raises aloft its seven-fold head, threatening, as it were, all who 
approach the precincts of the royal enclosure.® (Plate XXII ) 

In the NdgamkrUdgania (65, 4),’ the eulogy in old Javanese composed in honour of 
King Hayam Wuruk of Majapahit by his court-poet Prapancha in the year a.d. 1365, we 
read that the king on the occasion of a SrdddJia presented a wonderful offering, namely 
" the Mount Mandara being turned round by the gods and the demons A piece of sculpture 
has been recovered which not only represents the subject in question, but has been identified 
with the festive offering of the Javanese king. From an artistic point of view it does not 
perhaps deserve the praise bestowed upon it by the royal poet, but it clearly shows every 

1 Ham (Bombay), JBdla-Jc , xIt, 18-26 

2 Burgess, AncterU Monts , pL 216. 

® Burgess, op. oit , pi. 246, 

* H. H. JuynboU, Schmtzarbeit %n Sandelholz aus Brntischrlndten Ostasiattsche Zeitschmft, vol u, pp, 446 £f, 

® E, B. HaveD, The Ideals of Indian Art, pp. 64 f , pi iv. 

® H Marehal and Oscar MiestchamnofE, Sculptures khmeres, pis I'z and x, 

’ Ndgaralritdgarm, ed. Kom, p 155. Cf. Not Bed Gen,, vol xxxi, pp. 112 f., and Tschr Bat, Gen , vol. 
Ivm, p. 441 . 
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detail: tlie divine tortoise supporting the mountain and the serpent Vasuki wound 
round it. 

Vasuki, as we noticed above, is regarded as the sovereign liege of the Nagas, and, 
consequently he is often extolled as the lord and ruler of their city, Bhogavati. Although 
the Naga-loka or ‘ World of Snakes " is usually located in the subterranean regions, the 
serpent city is sometimes said to be situated in the South In the Bdmayana,^ when 
Sugriva deputes an army of monkeys under Hanumant to the South, ho says ‘‘ There is 
the mountain, named Kuhjara, lovely to the eyes and to the heart, where the dwelhng of 
Agastya has been fashioned by Visvakarman There is his divine house (sarana) of gold 
adorned with various gems, a yojana wide and ten yojaiias high There is the town, named 
Bhogavati, the abode of snakes, with large roads, invincible, guarded on all sides by terrible 
serpents, sharp-fangcd and great of poison, wherein dwelleth Vasuki the very dreadful 
king of snakes/’ 

In the Malidhhdmta ^ also there is a description of the southern region * it is the abode 
of the deceased ancestors (pUaras), the place where Ravana performed asceticism to obtain 
immortality, and where Garuda ate the gigantic elephant and tortoise. Here also is the 
town named Bhogavati, ruled by Vasuki, by the Naga Takshaka and by Airavata.” 

The two passages quoted clearly bear a mythological character, although it is worthy 
of note that in the Rdmdyana Bhogavati seems to be associated with the dwelling of 
Agastya. It may be remembered that up to the present day that saint is beheved to dwell 
on the mountain-peak in the southern portion of the Western Ghats named after him, 
Agastya-malai ® 

There are, however, other passages in the Great Epic, where Bhogavati is not relegated 
to a remote region in the South, but is mentioned as a place of pilgrimage within reach of 
the faithful Where Baladeva’s visit to a great number of tnthas is narrated, it is said that 
he also came to a sacred place, named Naga-dhanvan, which must have been somewhere 
in the vicinity of the river Sarasvati.^ Where is the abode of Vasuki, the serpent-king of 
great splendour, which is beset by many serpents. Here the gods gathered, and according 
to the rule, annomted Vasuki, the best of snakes, as king of all serpents. At that place 
there is no danger from snakes.” 

It is very curious that elsewhere ® the Bhogavati is the name of a river which, if we 
are to beheve the commentator, is identical with the Sarasvati, the sacred river of 
Kurukshetra. This would take us to the same tract, the country near the Dvaita-vana, 


* K%shhnr/h&-k&ndaf xli, 34-8. 

Impmal Gazetteer, vol. v, p 71. 

M lift , Varut-p., xxiv, 20, 


2 MMh, TJdyoga-p., oix, 19 
* M.Bfi,, Salya-p, xxxvn, 29-33. 
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wJiere evidently Naga-dhanvan is to be souglit. Are we, then, to assume that Bhogavati, 
‘ the Winding One ’ was originally the appellation of a real river ^ If such were the case, it 
would not be difficult to explain how the name came to be transferred to the mythical 
realm of the winding ones, i e the snakes 

In the course of that lengthy enumeration of places of pilgrimage (Tltthay^rd-parvan)^ 
which IS inserted in the third canto of the Great Epic, we find Bhogavati again mentioned 
as a defimte tutha consecrated to Vasuki. But here it is located at Prayaga, the very sacred 
place where the holy rivers Ganga and Yamuna meet. It is of interest to note that 
down to modern times the spot has remamed associated with the worship of the great 
serpent-king 

Whereas Sesha is closely connected with Vishnu, we find Vasuki associated with Siva : 
the serpent-king is supposed to be slung round that god’s neck. Although one attam to 
the rank of the great,” a proverb says,^ “ one will reap the frmt of one’s work (karman ) : 
Vasuki, though attached to the neck of Siva, enjoys nothing but air.” 

In the fairy tales Vasuki generally figures as the thousand-headed monarch of the 
serpents. In the legend of Jimutavahana it is Vasuki who makes a pact with Garuda and 
promises to send him daily one Naga for his food. The high-minded hero of the tale, hearing 
this, exclaims ‘‘ Why could not Vasuki, having a thousand mouths, speak with only one 
mouth ? * Eat me first, 0 Tarksha ! ’ ” 3 

In the Kathdsa/iitsdgara ^ we hear of a festival {ydtrotsava) in honour of Vasuki which 
was celebrated m the country of Lata. The poet speaks of the great crowds that 
had assembled on the occasion, the temple with the idol covered with wreaths, and the 
lotus-studded lake sacred to the serpent-king, which was at some distance from the temple 
and was overhung with trees It is impossible to determine whether such a snake temple 
really existed in Lata, or Lar (Khandesh-Gujarat), but up to the present time Vasuki 
is worshipped in this part of India 

Vasuki has retained an important place in Indian folk-lore, as is proved by the well 
known legend of the Iron Pillar of Delhi The foot of the piUar was beheved to rest on the 
head of the serpent-king and thereby to secure the stability of the kingdom. Now, when 
the incredulous king had the pillar dug up, its base was found wet with the blood of the 
serpent Vasuki, and it could never again be firmly fixed, and shortly afterwards the Hindu 
kingdom of DeUn was conquered by the Mushms ® 

^ , Vana-p , Ixxxt, 86 ® Eitopadesat od Schlegol, i, 142. 

Kathas , xc, 108. Likewise m the Ndgamnda^ act iv Cf above, pp 181 f 

* KaiMa , Ixxiv, 208-12 ; Tawnoy’s transl. vol, ii, p 226 

® Cunmngham, A S R, vol. i, pp. 171 fi , and vol xx, pp. 139 £E. W Crooke, Popular Rdigton, voL ii, 
p, 132 JL Panjah Eist, Socxdpf vol ix, pp 76 f. 
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In tlie valleys of the Western Himalaya, as we shall see m our last chapter, Vasuki, 
under the name of Basak Nag, not only lives up to the present day in many a popular 
legend, but is also extensively worshipped. The same is the case in Nepal 

The cult of Vasuki has spread far beyond the borders of India proper In the island of 
Bah he is known as Basuki or Naga Basaki, and is reckoned among the attendants of the 
sea-god Baruna (Sanskrit Varuna) The Balinese represent Basiiki as a crowned giant- 
snake resting on the waves. He may be observed also in the nocturnal sky, while travelhng 
from the mountain-lakes of Bah to those of the neighbouring island of Lombok or vice 
versa. The temple of Besaki, which is regarded as the most sacred shrine of Bah, is the 
centre of his worship 

The inhabitants of Java, too, who still know the serpent-king BSsuki by literary 
tradition, must once have taken part in his worship before being converted to Islam. 
The town of Besuki situated on the northern coast of eastern Java seems still to retain 
the memory of his cult. 

Takshaka 

We have seen that in the cycle of sagas grouped round the Serpent Sacrifice of king 
Janamejaya it is Takshaka who is the chief Naga hero. He is the most typical snake- 
demon of the epic — ^poisonous, fierce, and relentless. The name Takshaka, which as an 
appellative means ‘ a wood-cutter or a carpenter \ is difficult to account for. As far as I 
know, no explanation of it is offered. At any rate, it seems to point to its bearer being a 
godhng produced by and living in the popular mind. His name/’ Professor Washburn 
Hopkins says,^ ‘‘ and his especial glory show or indicate a historical character.” So 
positive an assertion seems somewhat bold. If Hopkins is right in claiming a historical 
origin for the multiform dragon of the Adi-parvan, that origin surely must be relegated to 
a very remote antiquity. Takshaka is one of the few Nagas whose name is mentioned in 
Vedic hterature Both m the Atharva-veda and in various Sutras he is called ‘ Takshaka 
Vai^aleya This second appellative, which appears to be forgotten m post-Vedic times, ^ 
may be either a patronymic meamng * the son of Vi^ala ’ or a metronymic meamng 
* the son of Visala A river Vi^ala is mentioned in the epics. 

Three hymns of the Atharva-veda (iv, 6 , v, 3 ; x, 4), according to the Eauiika-sutTay 
are intended to be addressed to Takshaka. In one hymn ( vin, 10) he is mentioned by name. 
In this hymn the cosmic prmciple Viraj is successively associated with various classes of 

^ Epic Myth>logy, p. 29. 

* In HanvarjfUa, verse 9,501, Takshaka receives the epithet vii&l&kaha ‘vdde-eyed’, perhaps a 
remimsoenoe of the ancient patronymic (or metronymic) Yait&leya, The term Tai^aleya m the plural oocura 
in the Karm-p,, ch. Ixovn, 44, to indicate a tnbe of Nagas. 
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beings : gods, asuras^ men, Manes (pitaras), tree-sprites (vanaspatz), the seven seers, 
Gandharvas and Apsarases, Yakshas (called ‘ other folks ’) and Snakes {sarpa) In each 
case the two chief representatives of the group are mentioned as the calf (vatsa) and the 
milker of Vira], which evidently is conceived as a cow The process of milking is performed 
with a vessel varying in material according to the peculiar class of beings which are 
supposed to use it. The substance produced in each case by the milking operation varies 
likewise. Now in the case of the Snakes {sarpa) the ^ calf ’ is Takshaka Vaisaleya, the 
‘ nnlker ’ is Dhntarashtra Airavata, the vessel used is the ‘ gourd-vessel ’ {aldhu-pdtra)^ 
and the substance produced is poison ^ 

The ancient myth which in the Atharva is presented in such a schematic and abstruse 
form IS narrated at great length in the Harivamsa and in some Purdnas ^ Here it is the story 
of the culture hero and first king, Prithu the son of Vena (after whom the Earth was named 
Prithivi !) who, after makmg the earth even and habitable, forced her to yield nourishment 
to all kinds of creatures In this passage too Takshaka and Dhntarashtra Airavata figure 
as the chief representatives of the Nagas, as the divine Snakes are called here. 

We have seen that in the Eauhka-sutra (Ixxiv, 8) a hah is described for the protection 
of the house and to be offered to various deities, including not only Takshaka but also his 
double, named Upatakshaka In the ' Institutes of Vishnu ’ (Ixvii, 5), too, Takshaka and 
Upataksha are mentioned as recipients of a food-offering which the Aryan householder is 
to present to a great number of deities ® This second Takshaka (recalling the Naga pair 
Nanda and Upananda) does not, as far as we know, make his appearance in any myth 
or legend. 

In one of the ' Books of Domestic Ritual Takshaka VaiMeya together with another 
demon, named Sveta (‘ the White One ’) Vaidarvya, is invoked in connexion with the ritual 
to be observed at the Pratyavarohana, i.e. the concluding ceremony of the rites devoted 
to the Serpents 

In the Rdmdyana ® it is repeatedly stated that Ravana has vanquished Vasuki, 
conquered his town Bhogavati, and carried off the wife of Takshaka But no particulars 
are given and not even the name of Takshaka’s consort is mentioned. The incident is only 
brought in as one of the many exploits of the great ruler of Lanka. It shows at any rate the 

1 ^ F . vm, 10, 29, Whitney’s transl, vol li, p 615 

2 Hanv , 375-7. The same myth occurs m M Bh,, Drona^p., Ixix, 10-27, and BMg-p , iv 18. It is briefly 
referred to m the Vishnu-p. (transl Wilson, 1840, p 104). According to Wilson it is found also m the Mateya-, 
Brahma-, and Padma-purana, 

® S B E ,vo] vii, p 212 

* Bdnkh Or^hya-8, iv, 18, 1 , 8 B E , vol xxix, p 131. 

s Bam,, Aranya-k , xxxu, 13-14 ; Yuddha-k., vii, 3, 9 , Uttara-l , xxni, 4r-5. 
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important place held by Takshaka among the Naga kings. In one passage where Eava^a’s 
victory over the Nagas is related, four chiefs of the Serpent tribe are enumerated, namely 
Vasuki, Takshaka, Sankha, and Jatm. The town Bhogavati is here clearly located in the 
Nether World (Rasatala) in the womb of the Ocean. 

Takshaka's name also occurs in the ancient hymn to the Nagas, which, as we have 
seen/ is preserved in the Paushya-jpmmn There it is said that his dwellmg-place was 
formerly in Kurukshetra and in the Khandava Forest, and that he and his son Asvasena 
lived in Kurukshetra along the river Ibshumatl. This is in close agreement with what we 
road in the narrative of the conflagration of the Khandava-vana, It was the abode of 
Takshaka, ^ the friend of Indra and on that account the latter guarded the forest and 
juevented Agni from burning it down. But during the absence of Takshaka, who had gone 
to Kurukshetra, the Fire-god at last succeeded \\ith the assistance of Arjuna and Krishna. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that Takshaka’s son, Asvasima, escaped. 

From these data we may pcihaps conclude that the original home of the cult of 
Takshaka was Indraprastlia, from where it was carried northward to Kurukshetra It 
IS, on the other hand, tempting to connect the name of the famous city of Tabshas5iIiL — 
the Taxila of the Greeks — with the serpent-demon and to explain it as ' the Hock of 
Taksha(ka) ’ ^ Here the serpent sacrifice of King Janameya is supposed to have taken 
place But in the course of excavations earned out by Sir John Marshall on the site of 
Taxila no evidence of local snake worship Las come to light. 

Of the worship of Takshalca in Kashmir we shall speak m the next chapter ; it is 
vouched for by the Mahabharata and by the local poets Biihana and Kalliaua. 

The last-mentioned author, in his famous clironicle/ gives yet another reference, 
which, however brief, is of some interest. He relates that the physician Isanachandra, 
the brother-m-law of Chaiikupa (tiie Tuhkhara minister of king Lalitaditya), bmlt a 
vihdra, ' after having obtained wealth through the favour of Takshaka.’ The popular 
belief that serpents are guardians and givers of wealth is common enough not only in India 
but all over the world. Wo have repeatedly had occasion to refer to it in these pages. 
But the circumstance iliat m the present instance the recipient was a physician is 
significant ; it reminds us of a modern folk-tale in which a certain witch through the favour 
of Takshaka obtains the power to cure diseases and especially snako-bite.^ 

^ Of. abovo, p. 62* 

* S. Lefmann, QtacUckle alien IndienSt p. 170, footnote. According to ifdw., Utiara^k*, ch. ci, ii, the 
city of Takshalda was named after its fout»der, Taksha the son of llama’s half-)>rother Bharata. 

’ , IV, 216 , 6*tom’s transl. vol i, p. 144. 

* W, Crooke, The Tnbee and OohIch of Uhc N. IV. Prov» and Oudfh vol u, pp. 170 f. Cf. also the same author’s 
Popular MeltgioUt voL ii, p. 285. 
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May we infer from these data that Takshaka was supposed to procure antidotes against 
snake-bite and thus came to be looked upon as a patron of the medical profession ? The 
same Takshaka is regarded as the most poisonous of all Nagas, as is evident from the legends 
which we have reproduced from the Mahabhdrata In the same epic the following is said 
of Bhishma, the grim old warrior of the Kauravas : “ Like the terrible great Naga, 
Takshaka, swelling with poison, even so is the powerful Bhishma in battle, wrathful and 
sharp of weapons.” ^ 

In later literature Takshaka retains his evil reputation The great physician Su&uta,^ 
in speaking of a certain drug called Tarkshya, says that it will kill the poison even of 
Takshaka And in the Hitopadeia ^ we meet with a stanza which says ‘ If one were 
submerged in the ocean, or fallen from a mountain, or bitten even by Takshaka, the 
duration of one’s life being fixed, the vital spots are protected ’ 

Our account of Takshaka would be incomplete without noting the curious fact that 
down to the present day the serpent-king of the Paushya-parvan possesses a shrine m 
Central India where he is worshipped under the name of Takshake^vara or Takha-ji , 
and curiously enough he shares the worship of the country folk with Dhanvantari, the 
Indian Aesculapius. The shrine in question stands on a most romantic spot not far from the 
village of Navali or Naoh, which is situated on the table-land at the foot of which Bhanpura 
lies. It now forms part of the territory of Indore and in ancient times must have belonged 
to the Malava country. 

The following description we quote from Colonel Tod,^ who visited the place m 
December, 1821 : “ In the evening I went to visit Takdj^-ca-coond^ or ‘ fountain of the 
snake-king It is about two miles east of Naoli ; the road through a jungle over the flat 
highland or Pathar presents no indication of the object of research, until you suddenly 
find yourselves on the bnnk of a precipice nearly two hundred feet in depth, crowded with 
noble trees, on which the knotted Jcoroo was again conspicuous. The descent to this glen 
was over masses of rock , and about half-way down, on a small platform, are two shrines ; 
one contaimng the statue of Tahshao, the snake-kmg , the other of JDhumntra [i.e. 
Dhanvantari], the physician, who was produced at the ‘ churmng of the ocean The 
coondy or fountain, at the southern extremity of the abyss, is about two hundred yards 
in circumference, and termed (xthdgy or ® unfathomable according to my guide ; and if 

^ M Bh,, BhJshma-p , cvu, 35 

® Sutata, vol u, p 276, 1. 21, 

® Hitop, (ed Schlegel and Lassen), p. 4:7 verse 14. 

* James Tod, Annds and Anttq%%t%e$ ofBajasthan (1829-32), vol. ii, p. 718, Por a more recent description 
we refer to the Progress Beport Arehl Survey, IF C7 , for 1919-20, p, 88, pi. xm 
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we may judge from its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable depth. It is filled 
by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendicular height, under which is a stone scat, 
sacred to the gemus of the spot At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Talhmh, or 
serpentme, which, after pursuing a winding course lor many miles, some hundred feet 
below the surface of the Pathar, washes the eastern face of Hinglazgurh, and ultimately 
joins the Amjar ” 

Tod’s accoimt is accompamed by a plate reproduced from a drawing by his native 
artist, Ghassi, which shows the stone image of Takshaka standing with his seven-fold 
snake-hood and the coils of the snake’s body being visible on both sides. He has two arms, 
but the objects held in his hands are not clear • they are perhaps a cup and a fruit. He is 
accompanied by two attendants of much smaller size, apparently male and female, the 
former holding a snake in his right hand 

DhRITAEASHTRA AxEAVATA (Er,APATTRA) 

Among the great Naga-rajas none has had a more cui-ious career than Dhritarashtra 
Airavata. As m the case of Takshaka Vaisaleya, it is inipos.siblc to decide whether the 
second appellation is to be regarded as a patronymic or a metronymic, in other words, 
whether he is the son of Iravant or the son of Iravatf. If we compare it with a serpent name 
like Arbuda Kadravoya,i we feel inclined to decide in favour of the metronymic, and to 
associate Dhritarashtra with the river Iravatl, the modern Ravi. Rut apart from this 
uncertain linguistic evidoncc, there is nothing in literary tradition to justify such an 
assumption 

We have seen that in a hymn of the Athann-veda (viii, 10) Takshaka Vaisaleya and 
Dhritarashtra Airavata are mentioned side by side as the chief rcjircscnlatives of the 
Serpent race.® In the remarkable ‘ Hymn to the Nriga.s ’ which occurs in the Pamhja- 
parvan we also find the names of both these Naga kings ; hut in this ancient stotra it is 
evidently Dhjitarashtra who is considered to bo the sovereign lord of all Nagas. In another 
undoubtedly early passage in the Great Epic ® the hero Arjuna is lauded by his eldest 
brother Yudhishthira : it is said that ho is the foremost among all archers and, m order to 
emphasize his jire-emmence, a number of beings arc enumerated who are first of their 
kind. Thus Dhritarashtra is stated to bo the best of the Nagas, and Airavapa the best 
among elephants. 

Now it is worthy of note that, notwithstanding tliis lofty rank assigned to 
Dhritarashtra Airavata, he takes no leading nor even an active part in any of the numerous 

^ Attareya^Jirdhrmna, vi, 1, Kanshitakt^Brahmaita, X 3 cix, I* 

* Above, pp. :3()3 f. 

• MMh,^ chp ii, 17. 
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Naga stones collected in the Mahabhdrata, His name occurs in lists of Nagas, but whenever 
it is mentioned elsewhere in the Great Epic he seems to be regarded as a remote ancestor 
of the Naga race The Nagi XJlupI announces herself to Arjuna as a daughter of the Serpent 
Kauravya who is ^ born from the race of Airavata The same expression is applied to the 
young Naga prince Sumukha, whom Matali chooses for a son-in-law. In the metrical version 
of the story of Uttanka {Asvamedhka-parvan) it is not Takshaka who steals the queen’s 
ear-rmgs, but a certain snake born from the race of Airavata It mil be noticed that 
preferably the second name, Airavata, is used The result was that the connexion between 
the names Dhritarashtra and Airavata is lost sight of, and m the hsts of Nagas we find them 
both separately as if they indicated two different beings of the Naga race ^ Indeed, the 
ancient Serpent monarch is entered not tmce, but three times in the catalogues of Nagas 
which are found in the Great Epic They contain not only the name Dhritarashtra and 
the patronymic (or metronymic) Aiiavata, but also the name Elapattia which has been 
recognized as a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Airavata The compilers of tlie Mahabhcvata 
obviously were not aware of the identity of both names Not only do we find Elilpattra 
mentioned as a separate Naga in the lists, but he is also introduced in the episode of the 
assemblage held by the Nagas, after the Serpent mother Kadru had pronounced her curse. 
It 18 very curious that Elapattra figures here as the wise (and, no doubt, old) Naga who 
gives the good and decisive advice and who, moreover, knows what will happen in the 
future. For the rest, the Naga Elapattra does not play a prominent part in Brahmanical 
tradition ; in Buddhist tradition, on the contrary, he enters upon a new and remarkable 
career. 

It IS clear that the form Elapatra or Elapattra cannot be a regular Prakrit derivate 
from the Sanskrit Airavata, but must be an example of popular etymology The word 
eld-paUra as an appellative means ' cardamum leaf ^ ; in a Buddhist legend which wo have 
rendered above an attempt is made to account for that name. There it is said tliai Elapattra 
had been born as a Naga because in a former birth he had destroyed an cld tree ! The legend 
in question further relates that the Naga Elapattra came from Taxila to the Deerpark of 
Benares to pay reverence to the Buddha In connexion with this legend we have drawn 
attention to a Bharhut sculpture provided with an inscription in which the Nagaraja is 
called ‘ Brapata an intermediate form between ‘ Airavata ’ and * Elapattra ^ ^ 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang mentions Elapattra among the three great Naga 
kings who obtained a share of the Buddha’s relics. Moreover, on his way to Taxila he saw 

1 In the Hanvamia^e have two lists of Nagas, the one (227-30) headed by gesha, Vasuki, Takshaka and 
Airavata, the other by Sosha, Vasiiki, Takshaka and Klapatia. 

* The name Elapattra (with I ’) must be a MagadhI form. 
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the very place which was supposed to he the abode of that Naga. “ North-west of the capital 
(Taxila) about 70 he says,^ “ is the tank of the Nagaraja Elapattra ; it is about 100 
paces round, the waters are pure and sweet Lotus-flowers of various colours, which 
reflect different tints in their common beauty, garnish the surface. This Naga was a 
Bhikshu who, anciently, in the time of Ka^yapa Buddha, destroyed an elapattra tree. 
Hence, at the present time, when the people of that country ask for rain or fine weather, 
they must go with the Shamans to the side of the tank, and then cracking their fingers, 
after praying for the desired object, they obtain it ” 

Sir Alexander Cunningham ® has recogmzed the sacred tank of Elapattra in a aman 
square reservoir of clear water not far from Hasan Abdal, about 10 miles to the north- 
west of Shah Dheri, the site of the ancient city of TakshaiSila. Although no longer associated 
with the Naga king, the tank is still held in reverence both by the Muslims and the Sikhs, 
who have each their own legend to account for the sanctity of the place The shrine of the 
Muhammadan saint is described as being situated on the peak of a lofty and precipitous hill, 
about one mile east of the town. “ At the north-west foot of this hill numerous springs of 
pure limpid water gush out of the ground, and form a clear and rapid riU which falls into 
the Wah rivulet, about half a mile to the west of the town.” 

When Hiuen Tsiang after his visit to the Naga tank pursued his way towards Taxila, 
he passed through a gorge between two mountains, where he noticed a stUpa which was 
ascribed to the emperor Aioka. It marked the spot where S<ikyamuni had delivered a 
prophecy that at the time of the future Saviour, Maitreya, there would appear four great 
treasures, and that one would come to light in the territory of Taxila. “ According to 
tradition,” the pilgrim adds, “ we find that whenever there is an earthquake, and the 
mountains on every side arc shaken, all round this sacred spot to the distance of 100 paces 
there is perfect stillness If men are so foolish as to attempt to dig into the place, the earth 
shakes, and the men are throwm down headlong.” 

The passage which we have quoted from Hiuen Tsiang is of very great interest. We 
see from it, in the first place, that Elapattra was worshipped as a regent of the weather 
and a giver of rain We know from other sources that this was and still is considered the 
most important function of the Nagas in general ; but it is a curious circumstance testified 
by the Chinese pilgrim that in the present case Buddhist monks (iramaifas) acted as agents 
to obtain the good offices of the serpent-demon. 

Another point of decided importance is that Hiuen Tsiang’s account enlightens us 
regarding the locality where Elapattra was believed to abide. The tank of the Naga was 

* St-yv-h, (transl Beal), vol. i, p. 137. Watters, Tmveh, vol. viii, pp, 241 &. 

* A.9Jt,, voL u, pp. 130 fl 
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situated some distance to the north-west of TakshaSila, apparently not far from the high 
road leading from that town to Udakabhanda, the place where the Indus was crossed. 
In this connexion we wish to call attention to a stanza found in the Divydvaddna ^ In the 
course of a prophecy regardmg the state of the world in the days of the future Ruddlia 
Maitreya, it is said that there will be four Maharajas connected with four great treasures 
and then a verse is quoted as containing the names of those four 
future monarchs, namely Pingala in Kalinga, Panduka at Mithila, Elapattra in Gandhara, 
and Sankha at Benares Now there is good reason to assume that the stanza introduced 
here by the Buddhist author was not originally meant to give the names of future kings, 
but enumerated four prominent Naga-rajas and the places \vhcre they were worshipped. 
On the strength of the testimony of Hiuen Tsiang we can say this with certainty as far as 
Elapattra is concerned. In the sequel w^e shall be able to prove the same with regard to 
Sankha, the Naga of Benares. The name Pingala occurs m the list of Nagas contained m 
the Mahahhdrata, Adi-parvan, xxxv. 

It reminds us of the ancient conception of four Naga kings presiding over the four 
quarters to which we have called attention in our ‘ Introduction In that connexion we 
have quoted a snake-charm preserved in the Pali Canon which speaks of four tribes of 
serpent-kings {aJitrdja^-huldm).^ The first two are called Virupakkha and Erapatha ; this 
can be nothing but another Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Airavata, likewise due to popular 
etymology. 

There exists yet another popular idea which likewise must belong to a primitive sphere 
of thought, and is very often referred to in epic and classical literature. It is that of four 
(later, eight) gigantic elephants supporting the world and guarding the quarters ® Their 
names vary a good deal, but are partly Naga names (Vamana, Virujiaksha, Kumuda, 
Mahapadma, Pundarika, Pushpadanta, 6ankha. Usually the chief of these * world- 
elephants ’ {dtg-gaja^ din-ndga) is said to be Airavata, the guardian of the eastern region 
and at the same time the riding ammal of Indra. Thus wo see the ancient serpent-demon 
re-appear in a new dignity. 

According to Indian mythology Airavata (or Airavana), the four-tusked riding- 
elephant of Indra, was one of the wonderful objects produced at the Churning of the Ocean. 
This much is certain that the warlike god of the Rigvedic hymns is represented as using a 
chariot, not an elephant. Whether the idea of the four elephants who carry the earth and 


^ Dwyavaddna, p. 61. Tho MSS. have the form ‘ Blapatras 
® See above, p 10. 

® Cf. E. W. Hopkins, Epic mythdogyf pp 17 f. In the Bdla-h*, oh. 2 cl, 12-43, the four ** apaoo- 
elephants ” are desenbed as carrying the earth. They are here located in the Nether World (rmltda)* 
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guard the quarters is later than that of the four dragons discharging the last-mentioned 
office, it IS impossible to decide with certainty Both these notions seem primitive. But we 
know at least that the four sky-dragons appear in Indian literature at a considerably earlier 
date than the four sky-elephants. There is, therefore, some reason to assume that the former 
are the ongmal, and that the elephants represent a later development. If this assumption 
were correct, it would explain at the same time how the Sanskrit word ndga has come to 
be used in the sense of ‘ an elephant ^ It can be imagined that from the sky-dragons it was 
m the first instance transferred to the sky-elephants, and subsequently apphed to the 
elephant in general. 

In this connexion it is of interest that m Hiucn Tsiang’s account the tank of Elapattra 
near Taxila aj)pears to be associated with the popular belief regarding ^ the four Treasures 
The Chinese pilgrim, it is true, docs not clearly state that Elapattra was the guardian spirit 
of the treasure of Taxila But wc liave seen that in tlie Divgavadana t/he four sui)po8cd 
maharajas of the future (m reality four Nagas), Pingala, Panduka, Elapattra, and ^ankha, 
are defimtely connected with the lour great treasures Thc^se trcasur(‘8, which have much 
haunted the imagination of ancient India, are mentioned elsewliore in Buddhist literature. 
In the Niddnakaihd ^ it is said tliat tliey came into existence at the time when Sakyarnuni 
was born : in other words, they belonged to ‘ the Seven Connatal Ones \ The Mahdvastu,^ 
in the course of a passage which in the sequel we shall have occasion to discuss more fully, 
mentions not only their names but also the places where they were believed to he hidden. 
‘‘ The four great Treasures,” that text says, are Sankha at Benares, Paduma at Mithda, 
Pingala in Kalinga, and Elapatra at Taxila.” It will bo observed that the names of the 
treasures are identical with those of the Nagas mentioned in the stanza of the Dtvydvaddnaf 
and we may safely conclude that those Niigas wore the guardians of the treasures. The 
only discrepancy between the Dm/dvaddna and the Mahavastu is that, instead of Panduka, 
the latter text has Paduma (Sanskrit Padma). This wo may suppose to be correct, for in 
Brahmanical tradition, too, wc lind I^adma and Sanklia as the names of the chief treasures 
and of thoir guardians.® For our present subject the main point of interest is that we find 
the ancient Nagaraja Airavata, disguised under his name of Elapattra, m the funotionof 
guardian spirit of one of the four great Treasures, which, moreover, has been designated 
after him. 

^ Nxd^mkalha, p. 54, U. 7-9 ; Bxrth Stouts^ p 68 ^footnote)* Tho LeUita*viatara and MaMvtutu apeak of 
five thousand troasuros. 

* MaMvaatUt vol, lu, p, 383, U. 18-20. 

® In the doacnption of the court of Kubota , ch. x, 39). The Amara-Ma also montioni! 

Padma and Sankha as the chief treasures. Cf. also jR^jeU , i, 30. IJl<tfiv.f 2,467. 
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la Buddhist literature the Nagaraja Airavata also survives under his original name of 
Dhritarashtra m its Pah form Dhatarattha. We meet him m the great Jataka Book. In 
the story of Bhuridatta which we have reproduced above, ^ Dhatarattha figures as the 
monarch ot the Nagas who deputes an ambassador to the king of Benares and woos that 
king's daughter He is called ‘ the lord of many Nagas ' , his residence is m the river 
Yamuna. When the proud king of Benares refuses to grant his daughter t ;0 a snake, 
however powerful he may be, the angry Naga ruler sends his serpent army to invade the 
country of Benares and the king has to submit to his wishes. 

Dhritarashtra, however, appears in Buddhist literature also in another dignity. In 
the course of our survey we have had occasion to refer to the ancient notion of four dragons 
or elephants guarding the cardinal points. Now it is well known that Indian mythology 
recognizes also a group of four divimties who are the regents of the quariius. In 
Brahmamcal books they are usually indicated as the four World-protectors (lokapdla).^ 
Their names vary to a certain extent, but the usual presentation is that Indra rules the 
East, Yama the South, Varuna the West, and Kubera the North. Sometimes these four 
World-protectors are associated with the four elephants of the quarters in a very simple 
manner ’ the lolcapdlas mount the respective elephants and in this manner, as we have seen, 
Airavana becomes the riding animal and war-elephant of the great Indra. 

In Buddhist my1;hology, too, there is a group of four gods who are connected with the 
four cardinal points. Usually they are designated as ^ the four Kings ' (chrdvdro 
maharajas), and under this name they play a prominent pait in the legend of Buddlia's 
life. In an ancient Pah text ® they are said to wait upon the Buddlia standing in the four 
directions like great firebrands At several important moments of the Master's careiir 
they make their appearance — ever ready to asdst him. Their association witli the four 
cardinal points is often lost sight of and it is even a very common presentation that the 
four Maharajas rule one of the seven superimposed heavens. The Deva-loka of the four 
Kings IS then the one nearest the earth. 

The names of these Buddhist gods of the quarters do not, as far as wo know, occur in 
the earher Pali books The Jataka Book mentions them only once.* In the Sanskrit 
scriptures of the Buddhists they are regularly found in a very stereotyped Bach of 

^ See above, pp. 154 £f. 

• E* W. Hopkins, Mpic Mythology, pp 149 fE. 

« McMvagga, i, 16 , SBW., vol xm, p. 122. 

* , vol m, pp 267 f, ; Cambndge transL, vol. lu, p* ICO, 

** In the Lalitavistara at the end of the 24th chapter is found a benodiotory hymn in which the protection 
of the deities of the quarters is invoked upon travelling merchants. Cl . above, p . 10 . 
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them IS the overlord of a certain class of demons or demigods, is provided with fixed 
emblems, and is, moreover, distinguished by a distinct colour The regent of the 
East IS Dhritarashtra, the king of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians, who is white 
of complexion and holds a mandoline as his emblem. The southern region is presided 
over by Viriidhaka, the lord of the Humbhandas, who is green and carries a sword and a 
helmet made of the skin of an elephant’s head. Virupaksha, the red ruler of the West, 
whose attributes are a jewel and a snake, is the monarch of tlie Hagas The ruler of the 
North is VaiiSravana the Yaksha king, whose colour is yellow and who holds m one hand 
a short pike with a flag attached to it and in the other a je^^el-spitting mongoose.^ 

Now it will be noticed in the first place that these Buddhist regents of the quarters are 
different from the four loJcapdlas of Brahmanical tradition, except the ruler of the North, 
who in both groups is the god of riches, Kubera, whoso patronymic is Vai^ravana. As 
regards the remaining names of the Buddhist group, it may be pointed out that two of 
them are also found m the ancient snake charm which has been preserved in the Buddhist 
Canon. The Pali name ‘ Virupakkha ’ is of course identical with Banskrit * Virupaksha 
and we have seen above that * Erapatha ’ is a Prakrit form of Sanskrit ' Airavata which 
in its turn is a patronymic (or metronymic) of Dhritarashtra It is therefore very probable 
that the Buddhist group of the four kings was originally derived from the primitive idea 
of the four Nagarajas of the quarters. 

In the stereotyped group Virupaksha has become the lord of the Nagas and in that 
capacity he holds a snake and a jewel. Although originally lie must have been a Nagaraja 
he figures in the Rdmdya^a as the world-elephant of the East.^ Dhritarashtra, who like- 
wise was a king of the Nagas, now appears m a new office. He has received the rank of 
king of the Gandharvas. It is significant that a Gandharva of that name is unknown to 
citber Brahmanical or early Buddliist tradition. The different groups of gods and deified 
ammals protecting the quarters show so many variations and are mutually mixed to 
such an extent that it is an extremely difficult task to trace their lusiorical development. 
This much is certain that there must have existed a close connexion between those different 
groups, that the names must often have boon interchanged, and that the similarity in 
conception must have led to manifold confusion. Wo do not pretend to have succeeded in 
solving the many difficulties connected with the problem. 

Let us sum up the conclusions wo have arrived at in the course of our survey. Prom 
Vedic times Dhritarashtra Airavata must have held a high rank among Nagas, being 

^ A. Gruuwodcl, Buddhiat Art hi India^ U- ISO. four Kingw’ are a favourxt<j subject in the 

art of Central Asia and tli<^ ?ar Jflasi. 

* BaJa^kt eh. xl, 13. 
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apparently considered as their sovereign before Vasnki usurped that dignity. This position 
he stJl holds in the earher parts of the Great Epic, whereas in the younger portions 
Dhntarashtra and Airavata are mentioned side by side : they have become two separate 
serpent-demons and their onginal identity is forgotten. Dhritariishtra (Pali Dhataratiha) 
still figures as the Tnng of Serpents in the Jatala Book , besides ho is reckoned among 
‘ the four Great Kings ’ of Buddhist mythology. As such he is the regent of the East and 
lord of the Gandharvas. Airavata, who in the Mahabharata is still remembered as a Naga 
patriarch, becomes one of the din-nagas or ‘ elephants of the quarters ’ ; bo is placed in the 
East and associated with Indra, the Lolapala of that region, who uses him as liis riding 
ammal. Under the Prakrit name ‘ Elapattra ’ too ho appears as a separate snake deity 
in the later portions of the Mahabharata, but especially in Buddhist liteiaturc, where ho is 
esteemed as a great Serpent king worshipped in the North and as the guardian sjnrit of 
one of ‘ the four Great Treasures ’. Thus tho ancient Snake of the Vedic period has 
developed into three diff erent beings, each of which has followed liis own remarkable 
career in Indian mythology. 

Kaekota(ka) 

The word harhota as an appellative indicates different plants ; it also occurs as the 
name of a presumably un-Aryan tribe ^ There is probably some connexion between the 
Naga name ‘ Karkota ’ and the word iarkota, which m the Atharva-veda ® is used to 
mdicate some kind of poisonous snake M. Przylnski informs mo that m his ojiinion the 
word was borrowed from some Austro-Asiatic language and that the rni'aning of it must 
have been ‘ provided with a crest or hair-tuft ’. 

In the bsts of principal Nagas found in epic hteraturo the Naga-raja Karkotia(ka) 
takes an honourable place , usually he comes immediately or very soon after tho groat 
Serpent deities Sesha, Vasuki, Takshaka, and Airavata. In tho Mamala-pman ho oven 
heads the band of great Nagas who come to meet Baladeva-Sesha on his re-assuming his 
divine state. In the Hanvanda too he is specially mentioned among tho Horponts who 
wait upon the deified Baladeva ® 

Karkota does not figure in the legends of the Great Epic * with one notable exception, 
the far-famed tale of Kmg Nala, in which he shows lus gratitude to tho hero of the story 
who had saved him from the fire It will suffice to refer to tho episodo whicli wo have 
rendered above 

^ Kama-p», xliv, 43 

* vu, 66, 6 and 7. 

* Of. aboye, pp 92 and 197. 

* In the Grantha redaction of M .Bh, the Karko^aka is the apokesman of the obedient NSlgas and promises 
to assist his mother Kadru in deceiving her sxsfcor Vinata. Of. Charpentior, JDw Supamasage, pp. 170 and 303. 
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His eminence among the Serpent tribe appears from the fact that the most illustrious 
royal house which ruled over Kashmir and included the great Lahtaditya, the founder of 
the Martand temple, among its scions, boasted the Naga Karkotaka as the procreator 
of its race 

Karkota also has a place in the serpent worship of the present time He is stated to 
have a shrine at Barha Kutra in the Banda district of the United Provinces 

It IS especially in the kingdom of Nepal that Karkota takes a prominent position 
in popular worship and legend He is considered to be foremost among the Nagas of Nepal, 
and it is said that, when Manju&I (or Vishnu) pierced the mountain barrier and drained 
the country, so that all Nagas were carried away by the rush of the waters, Karkota alone 
remained. From that time he resides in the great lake called Tau-dahan, or Tau-dah, 
which occupies the south-eastern extremity of the valley. 

Once upon a time, during the reign of king Harisimha, bo the story says, Karkotaka 
assumed the appearance of a Brahmin and approached a certain physician with the re(juest 
that he would visit his wife who was ill When the physician agreed, the Hupposed Brahmin 
took him to the lake and invited him to close his eyes and throw himself into the water. 
He did so, and within a moment he found himRelf in the subterraneous palace of the Serpent- 
king. * The walls were of gold, the windows of diamonds, the beams of sapphires, the 
pillars of topazes enriched with rubies. The jewels incrusted in the heads of the Nagas 
spread a brilliant light The consort of Karkotaka was Boated upon a jewelled throne 
under a triple parasol of diamonds The physician fortunately had taken his drugs with 
him. He examined the eyes of the Naga que<m and a])plied an unguent which had the desired 
effect. Then Karkotaka granted him the boon that Ins descendants should excel as oculists. 
On his return the successlul physician was greatly lionourcd by the king.^ 

6ankha 

The word iankM as an a])pellative means a concjh-shcll ; its close connexion with the 
water renders it particularly suitable to designate a serpent-demon. This, besides its being 
a word of good augury, accounts for its fro<iuent occurrence in Naga nam<is. In the lists of 
Nagas which are found in ihc Mahdhhdrata^ the Ilanvani&a and the Jihaffavata^ we find the 
following examples ; Sankha, Malul&mkha, {§aukhamukha, Sankhapimja, Safikha&as, 
Safikha^Irsha, Sankharonian, !?ankhapala, and Sankliachuda. The two last-mentioned 
names have acquired a special renown in Buddliist tradition. The Naga l^afikhapala is 
the hero of a Jataka who realizes in an extraordinary manner the virtue of forbearance. 

* Sylvain Le Ni^pal, vol. i, pp 240, footnote, and 220 H. Tho story is related m the or 

local chronicle, 178, 
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Sankhacliuda is tte unfortunate Naga victim in the touching tale of Jimutavahana, which 
has gained such wide celebrity ^ In one version of this popular story, found in the 
KathasantsS^wra (xc, 141), ^ankhachuda is said to belong to the glorious race of 
^ankhapi/la. 

In the same book® mention is made of a town Sankhapura and of a “ great purifying 
lake of clear water, sacred to &nkhapala, king of the Nagas, and called Saiikhahrada.” 
To the south of it there was a grove of tapichchJia, kimsnka, and doka trees. The poet 
describes the “ holy bathing festival {snanayai/rotsava) which was held at that lake. Its 
liflTiVs were crowded and its waters troubled on every side by people who had come from 
all countries, like the sea when the gods and Asuras churned it.” It is, of course, quite 
possible that the town of Sankhapura and the lake of Sankhapala existed only in the 
imagination of the poet, but his description of the festival in honour of the Naga king was 
probably based on what he had witnessed himself in his native country, Kashmir. 

Regarding the Naga Sankha no myths or legends are known to exist, but the place 
where he was worshipped can be fixed with a considerable degree of (sertainty.® fn the 
Ihvyamdam * Sankha is said to be the name of the future king whoso family priest, 
Brahmayu, will become the father of Maitreya, the Buddha to come In this connexion 
the author quotes a stanza contaimng the names of four future kings, including the said 
Sankha of Benares, but we have seen that the verse quoted gives in reahty the names of 
four Nagarajas and the places where they were worshipped. 

This is proved by a passage in the MaMoastu,^ winch, however brief, throws light on 
the cult of the Nagas in ancient India The passage is contained in the chapter called 
‘ the Questions of Nalaka ’. Nalaka Katyayana, the nephew of the famous fish% 
Asitadevala, came to Benares in order to consult the Buddha and to be ordained as a 
member of his commumty. In this connexion the text says : “ There are four great 
Treasures : Sankha at Benares, Paduma at Mithila, Piiigala in Kalinga, and Elapatra at 
Taxila. At Benares there is a monthly assembly in honour of &nkha. The Nagarajas, 
who are the guardians of the treasures (rndJianadhpatayo), being invited, repair thither.” 
Then we are told that Elapattra, the Naga of Taxila, also came to the festival of his fellow- 

^ Both legends we have rendered above, pp 350 f. and 179 it. 

* Kathas , civ, 86-92 j Tawney’s transl,, vol. u, p 416. 

* Among the places visited by Baladeva m the course of hxB pilgrimage, the Mahabh&rcUa {jialya-p*r 

xxsvn, 19-26) mentions a Sankha-tirtha which must have been somowhorc m the vicinity of the Saroavatl. 
But the object of worship was a sacred tree (imga), called MahS4ankha, and there is no evidence that the locality 
had any connexion with the Kaga Sankha The Iv, 24, 81, mentions a Naga, of the name of 

Maha^nkha. 

* Divydvadana, p, 61, 11. 1-3. Cf. above, p. 210. 

^ MtMvastu, vol. m, p. 383, U. 18-20. The text has Saiikha* 
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serpent ^ankha. We skall see in tie sequel that not only the periodical festival mentioned 
here, but also the presence of other Nagas on such a joyful occasion, however fantastic 
it may appear at first sight, is in perfect agreement with the practices of the present 
day observed in connexion with Naga worship in the Western Himalaya. 

Another point of decided interest is that the passage quoted above acquaints us with 
the existence of the cult of the Naga ^ankha at Benares at an early date. It was even 
believed to have existed in the days of Buddha. 

Now it IS very curious that according to the Buddlia-chanta^ the Buddha, after having 
arrived at Benares from Uruvilva, first stayed at a locality designated by the name of 
^anhliamedhlya Vdydna, i.e , ‘ the Garden or Grove of the Sacrifice of Saiikha.’ ^ It is 
tempting to connect this name with the passage from the MaMvastu which we have quoted 
above and to explain the name as the grove where the festival in honour of the Naga 
Sankha used to be held. Again, we venture to refer the reader to the modern Naga 
worship of the Western Himalaya, wducli we shall discuss more fully m our last chapter. 
Here it will sufiice to say that in those parts the annual meld in honour of the Naga is usually 
held in a grove surrounding the temple and that the festivities culminate in the sacrifice 
of a goat or a ram 

It would be highly interesting to know whether at present any trace of the worship 
of Sankha is still preserved at Benares. It is remarkable that Hiuen Tsiang,^ in Ins account 
of that place, before entering upon his detailed description of the great convent of the Deer- 
park, speaks of a stupa ascribed to Asoka and standing to the nortli-cast of the town and 
on the western side of the River Varana (the modern Barna). In front of the stupa there 
was a stone piUar bright and shining as a mirror on which one could see the figure of 
Buddha as a shadow Unfortunately the pilgrim loaves us in the dark as to the special 
reason which had induced A^oka to raise a stupa and a column on that particular spot. 
If we may conclude that it had some connexion with the career of the Buddha, as, indeed, 
BGuen Tsiang’s words seem to imply, it might be conjectured that those memorials marked 
the place which tlio Master had hallowed by his presence before proceeding to the Deer- 
park in order to set the Wheel of the Good Law in motion. The circumstance, mentioned 
by the pilgrim, that they stood near tlic right bank of the Bama, the charming little river 
which flows into the Ganges beneath the city of Benares, would well suit a site sacred to 
a Naga.^ 

* Buddha-chanta, xv, 102 ; vol. atlix, p. 171. Tho MaMva6i% vol. wi, p. 328, 1. 14, also montioaa 

the locality under the name of Saii^khamedhi, 

^ 8i*yn-ki (tranel, Beal), vol. xi, p. 46. T. Wattora, op. cife., vol n, p. 48 

* Since writing the above I have recoivod a oomxnumoation from the Principal of Queen’s College at 
Benares informing me that there exists at or near that town no shnne dedicated to the H&ga Saidcha. 
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Mani 

It is not suipnsing that the word mam, meaning ‘ a pearl, a gem, a jewel is often 
found m Naga names. As examples we may quote Mam or Mani-naga and Manimant, 
which regularly occur in the lists of divine serpents found in the Great Epic and the 
Purdnas. Buddhist tradition has preserved names like Manikantha, Manichuda, 
Mambhadraka, and Mamakkhika The last-mentioned Naga figures in the Mahdvamsa, 
the chronicle of Ceylon.^ 

To account for these names it might be adduced that the pearl, like the conch-shell, 
suggests a close connexion with the sea, which frequently is described as an abode of the 
Nagas. But, as we find that other demomacal beings like Yakshas, not usually associated 
with the water, bear also personal names compounded with the word mani (a well-known 
instance is the Yaksha chief Manibhadra), it is preferable to take the word m the niori' 
general sense of a j ewel. We know that both Nagas and Yakshas are believed to be guaidian 
spirits of precious jewels, which occasionally they bestow on their devotees It is not at 
all surprising that this characteristic, which must have contributed in no small degree to 
their populanty, should be found expressed in their names 

The Naga Mapi is not only mentioned in the lists of Nagas, but in two passages of 
the Mahabh&rata, which enhghten us regarding the locality of his cult. In the Sabhd- 
parvan ^ there i^a famous episode called ‘ the Death of Jarasandlia ’, in which it is related 
how Krishna accompamed by Arjuna and Bhima travels to Magadha and how Jarasandha, 
the wicked king of that country, is finally killed by Bhima. When the three heroes approach 
Rajagnha, the capital of Magadha, Krishna desenbes the town with its fragrant Mhra 
groves, which is engirded and sheltered by five mountains (whence its name Girivraja). 
In the course of his description, Krishpa says : “ Here are Arbuda and Sakravapin, the 
two Serpents who are tormenters of their foes, and here is the excellent abode of Svastika 
and of Mam-naga. Manu (Mani ?) hath made Magadha such that the clouds cannot keep 
aloof from it , Kau^ika and Manimant, too, have shown it their favour.*’ 

The other reference to Mani is found in the extensive account of jilaces of pilgrimage 
which belongs to the Vcma-parvan ® Immediately after the mention of Eajagriha we read 
the following : “ Going thence to Mani-naga, one will reap a benefit equal to a gift of a 
thousand kine. Whosoever partakes of the water of the tMha of Maiji-naga, had ho been 
bitten even by a venomous snake, the poison will have no effect on him. By sojourning 
there during one night, he will reap a benefit equal to a gift of a thousand kine.” It will be 

^ Of abov^, pp. 1J9 f, 

* M.Bh,, SabhU-p,, xxi, 9-10, 

* M,Bh , Vam-p,, hxm, 106- 7, 
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^Ianiyar 3Iaih (Old RatitIr) 
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noticed tliat both the passages quoted agree in locating the abode of the Naga Mam at 
Rajagriha, the ancient capital of Magadha The water of the tirtha was bebeved to be an 
antidote against snake-bite, a circumstance which accounts for its populanty. 

When in the cold season of 1905-06 Sir John Marshall and Dr Bloch imdertook 
excavations on the site of Rajagriha they noticed in the centre of the site of the ancient 
capital a modern dilapidated shrine which had been raised upon a mound of dehris Tins 
mound proved to contain the remains of a curious circular structure built of brick and 
decorated with ten well preserved stucco figures Out of these ten figures, which measured 
about 2 feet in height, five represented Nagas and one a NagI, all shown standing and 
provided with the usual snake-hood From their style these images could be attributed to 
the Gupta epoch (Plate XXIV). According to Dr Bloch’s conjecture, the building 
“ was some kind of Pantheon of Rajagnha, and the various figures of Nagas and Nagis 
represent certain scrpent-deitics whom poj^ular religion worshipped at distinct places on 
the surrounding hiUs.” Dr. Bloch informs us that the name ‘ Maniar Math by which 
the shrme was known, is associated by popular tradition with a certain Naga Ma^ukara 
(* Jeweller ’) This may be so, but a Naga of this name is unknown to ancient literature. 
Is it not far more probable that the mysterious Naga sanctuary and the name of the 
locality have something to do with the serpent demon Mani whose cult at the ancient 
town of Rajagriha is vouched for by the two passages quoted from the MalidbMraJta ? 

In demolishing the modern structure which occuj)ied tlie top of the mound, Dr. Bloch 
found concealed inside the masoiury of its roof, a small image of a seated Naga with an 
inscription dated Bamvat 3547, along with a basalt slab carv^jd with two human feet* This 
slab had an inscription recording that it was put up in Samvai 1837 (a.d. 1781) by a lady, 
Sitabai, the wife of Moti Lai, the son of Keso Das, and that it represented the footprints 
of the Naga Salibhadra. 

^ A 1905-0, pp. 103 IT. ; pi xxxi'si'-xl 
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The Water-Spirtts oe the Happy Valley 

\ MONO the later works of Sanskrit literature there is one possessing a s])ocjal interest 
in connexion with the present subject It is the famous chronicle of Kashmir, the 
Itdjatarang%n% completed by the Brahmin Kalhana in the year a d 1150.^ It is the last 
great work produced by Sanskrit literature during the Hindu period. Tlio author has set 
himself the task of describing the history of the kings who had succeeded cu(Ji other on 
the throne of Kashmir. Although Kalhana’s work was meant in the first jdace to be a 
Mvya or poetic composition, the writer shows m it a remaikable historical sense. This is 
particularly manifest in the eighth or last book of his groat work, in which Kalhana describes 
the history of his own time. His account of the earlier liistory of Kashmir wliicli is con- 
tained in the previous hooks is largely mixed with legendary lore. This circumstance we 
have httle reason to deplore, for m this manner Kalhana’s work has preserved many a local 
legend of great charm and interest. 

From more than one passage in Kalha^a^s chronicle it is obvious that in the Happy 
Valley the Nagas were eminently popular deities. The people of Kashmir liad, indeed, good 
reason to hold them in veneration. For here, too, they were the wator-spints inhabiting 
lakes and springs, who, when duly propitiated, granted timely rain for the crops. But, 
when roused to anger, they caused hail-storms, heavy snow-fall, and disastrous floods. 
Down to the present day the word is used m Kashmir to indicate the source of a river 
or rivulet 

From early times,’’ Sir Aurel Stein says,^ ‘‘ considerable importance must have boon 
attached to their worship, as is proved by the long account given of them in the Ntlamata, 
by the numerous temples erected near the more famous springs, and the popularity and 
undoubtedly ancient origin of the pilgrimages directed to the latter. The belief in Nagas 
is fully alive also in the Muhammadan population of the Valley, which in many places has 
not ceased to pay a kind of superstitious respect and ill-chsguised worship to these deities. 
The popular conception of the Nagas, as now current, represents them under the form of 
snakes, living in the water of the springs or lakes protected by them.” 

^ Kalhana’s Majataratgini or ChrontcU of the K%ng8 of Kashmir ^ odStod by JVT. A. Rtoin, Bombay, 1892. 
In dealing with the legends relating to the Niigas which are contamod in Kalhaijia’s work, T am greatly indebted 
to Sir Anrel Stem’s excellent English translation (two vols., ’Westminster, 1900). 

* Footnote at li, 30. 
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At the outset of his Chronicle ^ Kalhana relates that the land of Kashmir within its 
mountain-walls had offered shelter to the Nagas, who found a refuge there against the 
attacks of Garuda Among these Nagas he mentions Sankha and Padma of which the latter 
appears to be identical with Mahapadma the tutelary spirit of the great Vular Lake which 
occupies a central position m the Kashmir Valley. This lake, through which the Vyath 
(or Jehlam) flows, is mentioned in the ancient chronicles by its Sanskrit name 
‘ Mahapadmasaras ’ or ‘ Padmanaga-saras ’ Two local legends in w^hich the Naga of the 
great lake figures will be related below, (Plate XXVa.) 

The Lord of all Nagas of Kashmir, and chief guardian of the Valley is, as the chronicle 
assures us, not Padma but Nila who has his abode in the Nilakunda or main source of the 
Vyath, the ancient Vitasta This river, the Hydasjies of classical authors, flows through 
the broad and fertile valley which a French writer of the seventeenth century, Fran 9 ois 
Bernier, has very appropriately styled ^ le Paradis terrcstre dcs Indes ’ ^ 

In his account of one of the early rulers of Kaslimir, Jalauka, the son of Asoka (here 
we meet with the name of the great Buddhist emperor of India), Kalhana relates that the 
king used to ho carried by a Naga, whose benevolence would not allow him to ride m stages 
with horses. I'he same king, so the story says, entered the lakes of the Nagas by arresting 
the water, and dallied with the beauteous Naga maidens.® 

In the days of Abhirnanyu I, thus Kalhana ridates % the Buddhiste, headed by 
Nagarjuna, became all-powerful and these enonucs of tradition (aga7m-dv%shah) cut off 
the rites iircHcribed in the Nlla-purdm. Now, when the prescribed customs were 
neglected and tlio oblations onutted, the Nagas, not receiving their due offerings, caused 
the destruction of the people by sending down heavy falls of snow. So deep was the snow, 
that during the six months of the cold season the king was obliged to reside in 
Darvabhisara, the coimtry in the lower hiUs between the Vitasta and Chandrabhaga 
rivers. Fortunately, through miraculous influence, the Brahmins who offered the customary 
oblations [hali-lioma)) escaped inmunent death, whereas the wicked Buddhists perished. 
Then a certain Brahmin, Chandradeva by name, a descendant of Ka^yapa, practised 
austerities to propitiate Nila, the lord of the Nagas and the warden of the land. Nila 
showed himseU to him, revealed anew the rites in Jus own Puraijia and removed the 
calamity of excessive snow. 

The Nllamata, which is referred to in this passage, deserves some further notice. It 
^ ii, 2S*31 , tranal., vol i, dp. 5 f . 

® Boriuor’H Travds in t/te Mogul JUmptre (od. by A. Conhtablo and V. A. Simth), pp. 393 ff. 

^ 1 , in, and 114 , Biom’s irariBl,, vol. i, pp. 21 f, 

* Mgatf I, 177*84 ; Btom’d transl,, vol. i, pp. 32 f. 
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was first described by Dr. Bubler ^ after his visit to Kashmir m the year 1875 An edition 
of it, printed at Lahore, has appeared recently.^ The work announces itvsclf as a Purdna 
(it is conceived in the form of a dialogue between the Sage Brihadasva and Gonanda, 
one of the early kings of Kashmir), but can more appropriately be said to belong to that 
class of devotional literature which is iisuaUy designated by the name of Mdhdtmya, 
It has been rightly described by Buhler as a real mine of information regarding the sacred 
places of Kashmir and their legends 

For our present purpose the legends are undoubtedly the most valuable jiortion of 
the work. There is in the first place the legend of the creation of Kashmir, to wliKih Kulhana 
only very briefly refers ^ We find it also mentioned by Francois Bernier at the beginning of 
his account — ^the first description by a European — of the Hajipy Valley. Lcs Ilistoires 
des anciens Eois de Kachemire,” that author writes, “ veulent que tout cc Pays n’aii 
este autrefois qu’un grand lac, et que ce fut un certain Pire on Saint ViciUard nomine 
Kacheb qui donna issue aux eaux en coupant iniraculeusemcnt la Montagne dc Baramoul6.^’ 

The legend is related at great length m the Nllamata. The Saint of wliom Bcrmer 
speaks is Ka^yapa, at whoso request the gods come to Kashmir to fight the water-demon 
who infests the big lake and causes great trouble to the people of the surrounding countries. 
It IS Baladeva who at the behest of his brother Vishnu cleaves the Himalaya with his 
weapon, the plough-share, and thus drains the valley. Then the wicked demon is slam 
by Vishnu The place where according to popular belief the mountain was pierced by 
Baladeva is not Baramula, as Bernier was told by his informants, but a spot near 
Vemag at the opposite side of the valley ^ 

A Buddhist version of the legend has been preserved by Ilmen Tsiang. Here the hero 
of the story is the Axhat Madhyantika who by means of a stratagem (similar to that 
employed by Vishnu against the Asura Bah) rescues the land of Kashmir from the water- 
demon who m the account of the Chinese pilgrim is called ‘ a dragon-king or, in other 
words, a Naga-raja. 

Both the legends will be given below. It is curious that in Nepal we find a very similar 
tradition. There, too, it is believed that the country was originally an enormous lake 


^ Detailed Report of a tout in, search of i^amLnt made m HasTmii^ etc. {Jl Bombay Jirawh, R.AM*f 
extra number), Bombay, 1877, pp 37 If 

^ Nilamata-purdnam (ed by R. L. Kanjilal and J. Zadoo), Lahore, 1934 Beflide» the printed text 
we have consulted a MS m Nagari belonging to Sir Aurel Stem and deposited m the Indian Institute at Oxford. 
The Lahore edition consists of 1 613 verses, the MS. of 1,404 verses. 

* Ra^ai , i, 26-7 ; Stein’s transl., vol i, p. 5. 

* Niktmata 430 (MS. 331) yasimn de^e tv Anantena halam purvarp, nive<iiatii latra NUasya vasatih pHivam 
eva siMdmtd 
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inEakted by Nagas, and therefore called ‘ Naga-brada ’ or ‘ Naga-vasa By divine 
agency the mountains to the south were pierced and the water rushed out carrying the 
Nagas along with them. The deity who thus dehvered the country was Manjusri, or, 
according to another version, Vishnu.^ Here, too, there remained a lake of moderate 
dimensions and this was assigned to the Naga Karkoiaka (the only one who had stayed) 
for his habitation 

The Nllamaia next relates in what manner Kashmir became inhabited. At first, 
after it had been desiccated, human beings could hve there only for six months. The 
remaining half of the year it was occupied by Pi dachas or gobhns under their ruler, 
Nikumbha. At the beginning of spring when the snow had melted away the Pi^acha king 
with his whole army left the country and went to fight the gobhns that live in the ‘ Ocean 
of Sand ’, viz the great desert of Ceiilral Asia. Then the human inhabitants came to hve 
in Kashmir during the summer, but when they had gathered their harvest and the winter 
approached, the Pidachas returned and no human being couhl abide owing to the excessive 
cold. Thus it continued during four Yugas. Then it hapjicned that an old Brahmin, 
Chandradeva by name, stayed behind and found a refuge in the subterranean palace of 
Nila, the king of the Nagas. Not only did he find shelter here against the cold but the 
serpent-king consented to his wish that in future the people should bo allowed to dwell in 
the country the whole year round. Moreover, Nila imparted to liis guest the riles which 
should be observed by the inhabitants of Kashmir. From that time onwards the people 
were no longer troubled by the Piwiohas, and there was no heavy fall of snow, as long as 
they observed the rites revealed by the Naga king 

The rites ordained by Nila occujiy about two-thirds of the extant text of the NilamcOa. 
It must not be supposed, however, that betsausc they are prcsenti'd as a revelation of the 
serpent-king they suiipl}' a great deal of information regarding Nuga worship. In this 
respect they are somewhat disajiiiointing, although they contain much that is of interest 
for a knowledge of jiopuLir worship in ancient Kashmir. They describe, for instance, two 
festivals ■which ar<! closely connected with the legend of the PiSchas and their occupation 
of Kashmir. TJie full moon day of (jliaitra, the first month of sjiring, is the day on which 
Nikumbha and his host of goblins were wont to leave the country. On that date it is 
ordained tliut people should make a clay image of Nikumbha and pay reverence to it. 
The mglit should be [lassod with music and the next day the people should ascend the hills 
to say farewell to Nikumbha.^ 

The return of 1.hc Pisuclia army is commeniornted on 1 he full moon day of Alvina or 

’ Sylram Mvi, L* Nrpid, vol. i, pp. 320 f. 

» Matnata, 781- a, (MK. 67CM)). 
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Ai^vayuj, the first month of autumn. On this day too the image of Nikumbha is 
worshipped. People must place an oil-lamp outside their houses during the night, a custom 
still observed in Kashmir.^ Obviously these two festivals celebrate the advent of spring 
and of winter. 

Another feast which has a seasonal character is celebrated at the first fall of snow, 
for which, of course, no exact date can be fixed. On this occasion the Himalaya must be 
worshipped, and the two cold seasons Hemanta and Si^ira. It can be no matter of surprise 
that Nila, too, partakes of the worship, considering that the snow-fall is attributed to the 
agency of the Nagas He is, indeed, to be presented with offerings of flowers and fruit 
and with incense of bdellion (guggulu), A bah of gruel is to be given and the Brahmins are 
to be fed with gruel and ghee. The day should be spent joyfully with music and dancing.® 

The festival of the first fall of snow is associated with another solemnity peculiar to 
Kashnoir, which, as Dr. Buhler observed, would rather shock the feelings of the orthodox 
Brahmins in the plains of India It is the drinking of the new wine {nava7mdya-pam),^ 
On this occasion the goddess Syama receives special worship in the form of offerings of 
flowers, incense, ointments, food, fruit, and roots. The people of Kashmir don their heavy 
winter clothes and with their friends, relatives, and servants sit out in the fresh snow and 
amuse themselves with songs and music and the dancing of nautch girls. 

Another festivity m which Nila and the Nagas participate is celebrated in the month 
of Chaitra, when Nikumbha hath gone out of the country.” * It is called iramanjem- 
pdgd, and has the character of a spring festival. Ira, so we are told, was an chpsaras or 
heavenly nymph, she was cursed by Indra and turned into a plant, which grows in the 
Himalaya. On the occasion of her f^te the people accompanied by their wives, children, 
and friends, all in festive dress, and in merry mood, go out to tho ird gardens, and adorn 
themselves with the flowers and give them to the women-folk. Offerings of flowers 
are also to be presented to the gods Vishnu, Rudra, Brahma, the Brajapatis, Indra, the 
Sun, the Moon, and the goddess Durga But the Nagas, too, receive thoir share Says 
Nila : “ The vrd is dear to the Nagas ® and to me she is dear in particular, therefore it is 
by means of the %rd flower that a wise man must worship the Nagas together with me. 
Whosoever payeth worship unto me with %fa flowers, with hm I am wcU pleased.” 

1 Nnamaia, 483-405 (MS. 378-9D). 

» 679-83 (MS. 464r-68). 

* BUamata, 584-7 (MS., 469-72) 

4 miarnOa, 790^803 (MS , 680-91). 

» Such, at least, is the reading of the MS (verse 690) tta tUlgeshu day%m dayim me vteeShataK The printed 
text (verse 802) has • ird n^ishu dayita. 
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At first sight it may seem strange that in the Nllamata no mention is made of the 
‘ Naga-paiichami the great feast of Snakes, which is celebrated all over India down to 
the present day Among the annual festivals, however, described in that text there is one 
called ‘ Varuna-pauchami winch takes place on the fifth lunar day of the waxing moon 
of Bhadrapada, the second month of the rainy season ^ On this date, Nila declares, 
the lord of waters (i o Varuna) is to be worshipped, the goddess Uma, and in particular 
Dhanada, ‘ the Giver of Wealth ’ Now it appears from the text that this name indicates 
here not Kubera the god of wealth imt the mountain Dhanada under which the serpent 
kmg Nila is believed to dwell. The following prayer he enjoins the faithful to address to 
the wealth-giving mountain “ Kmg amongst mountains, homage be unto thee that art 
beloved by Nila and dear to the good. Thou art praised by us with devotion : do thou 
grant unto us whatsoever be our desire ” 

As in some j)art,H of India the Naga-pafichanu is celebrated on the fifth day of the 
Hindu month of Bhadon ( Bhadrajiada), we may perhaps assume that the Varuna-panchami 
described in the NUamiia is in reality identical with the festival of the Nagas It will be 
remembered that Varupa in his capacity of god of the ocean is regarded as the overlord of 
the Nagas, and in consequence is sometimes liimself called a Naga. 

We have seen that the MaMhhirala and the Puratjias contain extensive catalogues 
of Nagas Huch a list is also inserted in the NilanuUa.^ Although it only professes to give 
the names of the jirincipal Nagas worsliipped in Kashmir, it surjiasses in length all lists 
known from Sanskrit literature. It coniprehendH not less tlian 527 names of Nagas, thirty 
of which are said to occur twice and two thrice (which probably moans that the Nagas 
in question are worshipjjcd in two or three different localities). We consequently arrive at 
a total of 661. When the tSage fkihadaiiva has come to the end of this lengthy catalogue, 
he says in conclusion to king Gonanda : “ Now, ( ) king, the principal Naga chiefs have been 
mentioned by me. As regards their followers, and their sons, sons’ sons, and so forth, it 
would not be possible for me, G King, to enumerate them even in hundreds of years. All 
Nagas have their virtues (’puvtymi) and their dw<*lling-plaee8 {hhuvamm). All Nagas are 
bestowers of boons, all are ob<«Iient to Nila, all are excseeding dear to the groat Vasuki ”.® 

Whether the long catalogue of the NllamrUa actually acquaints us with the names of 
the chief Niigas worshipped from of old in the Kashmir Valley or whether it simply 

» Nilamata, 800-002 (MK. 772). 

* N^amatat 1051-1 1 13 (MH., 001«-05), An alphabotical of tho chi'of Kfigas of Kashaciijr ifl reproduced 
in the Lahore edition ae A pijendix li. Koithor the text nor tho Appendix arc froo from ewrore. The well-known 
Klapatfcra figiiroa in l)otli tw Adaputra, and Sttdkhap51ii a» Hunivarapilla in the Appendix. 

* Mlamdft, 113-15 (M8. m-H). 
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reproduces Puianic lists witli more or less fanciful amplifications, it will be very dijQ&cult to 
decide It is certainly remarkable that qmte at the outset we meet here with the same pairs 
of names, such as Kambala-A^vatara, Karkotaka-Dhananjaya, Nanda-XJpananda, which 
regularly occur in the hsts of the Great Epic and the Puxanas We must, of course, admit 
the possibility of the cult of these ITagas having penetrated into Kash mi r. But it is also 
quite possible that these names were included in the roll of the NUmnata simply because 
they figure constantly in the earlier hsts. It is also significant that a Naga Piijidaraka, of 
whom we know for certain that he had his sacred pool in Kashmir (he figures in a legend 
preserved by Kalhana which will be found below), is absent from the list of the Nllamata. 

After enumerating the principal Nagas, the Sage JBnhada^va acquaints us with the 
names of the four ^ Guardians of the Quarters ' or Dikpalas of Kashmir.^ They are the 
following : Bindusara (or Bindusara) in the east, Srimadaka (M. S. Srimadhaka) in the 
south, Elapattra in the west, and Uttaramanasa in the north- The last-mentioned name 
occurs also in the Rdjatarangim to designate ‘ the sacred Ganga lake situated below the 
eastern glaciers of Mount Haramukh and popularly known as Gangabal In all probability 
the three remaimng names, too, were associated with certain localities in the mountains 
around the Kashmir Valley Anyhow, the Dikpalas in question are evidently Nagas. This 
IS a point of some interest in connexion with the ancient notion of four dragons presiding 
over the regions of the honzon, to which we have referred in the preceding chapter. Here, 
too, Elapattra, the ancient serpent king Airavata, belongs to the group. 

The same idea seems to underlie the following legend which is current in Nepal.® 
In the days of King Gunakama, so the story says, the coimtry of Nepal was visited by a 
terrible famine which lasted for seven years. Since all prayers were vain, the king had 
recourse to the great magician, Santikara This master, while using the proper incantations, 
drew a magical eight-petalled lotus-flower, which he filled with gold and powdered pearl. 
Then he made therein the effigies of the nine great Nagas, and by his spells induced them to 
occupy their proper places Varuna, white of complexion, wearing a sevenfold, jewelled 
Nagahood, and carrying a lotus and a jewel m his hands, took his position in the centre ; 
Ananta, dark blue, in the east ; Padmaka, with his five hoods and the colour of a lotus- 
stalk, in the south ; Takshaka, saf&on-coloured and nine-hooded, in the west ; VasuM, 
greemsh with seven serpent-heads, in the north , Safikhapala, yellowish, in the south- 
west; Kuhka, white coloured, and provided with thirty hoods, m the north-west; 

1 Nilomcaa, 1116-18 (MS 969-70) and Appendix C. The Nilamata, 928-9 (not in MS.), also refers to a 
festival of the Dikpalas, but it is not clear which Dikpalas are meant. 

* M^at, m, 448 , Stem’s transl , vol. i, p. 111, See the translator’s footnote. 

® Sylvam lAvi, Le Nipal, vol. i, pp. 322 f. 
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Mahapadma, gold-coloured, in the north-east. Only Karlcotaka, who was portrayed m 
blue colour like a human being with a snake tail, remained absent, as he was ashamed of 
his deformity and would rather expose himself to the deadly influence of the spells than 
appear in person. 

On the advice of Siintikara, the king himself went to secure the help of the obstinate 
Naga and, notwithstanding his remonstrances, forcibly dragged him along by the hair. 
When the nine great Mgas liad thus been brought together, Santikara worshipped them 
and besought them to reveal unto him a remedy against the drought. Then they told 
him that he should paint their images with the blood of Nagas, and for the purpose they 
offered bim their own blood. As soon as the wizard had followed their instructions the 
sky darkened, clouds overcast the celestial vault, and heavy rain began to pour down. This 
is the rite known as * Naga-sadhana ’ which has been resorted to ever since when the country 
was threatened with famine. The reuiedy,” M. Lcvi says, has lost nothing of its credit 
and is practised in Nepal up to the present day ” 

Let UH now return to Kashmir, and see whether it is possible to locate some of the 
principal Nagas. Nila, the lord paramount of the Nagas of Kashmir, was believed from early 
times to dwell in the main source of the Vil^asta. Hence this fine s]iring was known as 
Nila-naga or Nlla-kuijda. The deep blue colour of the water/’ Sir Aurel Stein observes,^ 
which collects in the 8i)ring-basm, may possibly account for the location of the Nllanaga 
in this particular fountain. Kalhai^a’s reference to the circular pond ” from which the 
Vitasta rises, shows that the sjuing had already in early times an artificial enclosure similar 
to the present one.” 

In his subterraneous palace the serpent king dwells in his royal pomp, which is so well 
described in the NUamata, It was here that the Brahmin Chandradeva sojourned during the 
six months of the cold season and was imtiated by his host into the sacred rites to be observed 
by those that dwell in Kashmir- The same text locates the abode of Nila under the mountain 
Dhanada,^ which, as we have seen, is associated with the rites to be observed on the 
' Varui)ia-paijchami 

In later times the sacred fount of Nila became known by the name of Ver Nag, 
which IS derived from the district of Ver (now the Shahabad pargma) in which it 
is situated. This comparatively modern designation can be traced back to the reign 
of Akbar. His minister and historian, AbuT-Fazl, says : * In the Ver tract of country 

^ H&jat , iruusL, voK ii, pp. 4C0 f. Of. , i, 2S. 

* MUtmataf 432 (MS. 333). Mount Dhanada, a<*cordmg to a ploss ixi the Oxford MS., is a mountain at 
lUnih&L 

* Atn4-Akbaft, transl., vol. p. 301. 
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18 the source of the Bihat [= Vitasta]. It is a pool measuring ajaril, which tosses m foam 
with an astomsLing roar, and its depth is unfathomable. It goes by the name of Vcr Nag 
and IS surrounded by a stone embankment and to its east are temples of stone ” 

Akbar’s son and successor, Jahangir, who was particularly fond of Kashmir, often 
speaks of Ver Nag m his ‘ Memoirs ’ “ The source of the Bihat,” ho says,^ “ is a spring in 
•Ra BTitTn'T called the Vir Nag , in the language of India a snake is mr-mg. CIcaily there had 
been a large snake at that place. I went twice to the spring in my father’s hfctimo , it is 
20 kos from the city of Kashmir. It is an octagonal reseivoir about 20 yards by 20 Near 
it are the remains of a place of worship for recluses , cells cut out of the rock and numerous 
oaves. The water is exceedingly pure. Although I could not guess its depth, a grain of 
poppy-seed is visible until it touches the bottom There are many fish to be seen m it. As 
I had heard that it was unfathomable I ordered them to throw m a cord with a stone 
attached, and when this cord was measured in gaz it became evident that the depth was 
not more than once and a half the height of a man. After my acccs.sion I ordered them 
to build the sides of the spring round with stone, and they made a garden round it with a 
ftfl.Tifl.1 ; and built halls and houses about it, and made a place such that travellers over the 
world can point out few hke it.” The octagonal enclosure of the spring, the water channels 
and the garden made by order of Jahangir and mentioned more than once with evident 
pride in his ‘ Memoirs ’ are still in existence and have, indeed, since been visited and admired 
by many a distingmshed traveller (Plate XXV6) 

In the district of Nagam (ancient Nagrama) which is watered by the Dudh Ganga 
or ‘ Milk Ganga a small stream which joins the Vitasta at Srinagar, there is 
a lake hkewise known by the name of Nila Nag. It is situated in a valley 
between low spurs descending from the Pir Pantsal range. Abu’l-Eazl refers to it at some 
length “ In Nagam,” he says,® “ is a spring called Nilah Nag, the basin of which measures 
40 bigahs. Its waters are exquisitely clear, and it is considered a sacred spot, and many 
voluntarily pensh by fire about its border. Strange to relate, omens are taken by its means. 
A nut IS divided into four parts, and thrown in, and if an odd number floats, the augury is 
favourable, if otherwise, the reverse In the same way if milk thrown in sinks, it is a good 
omen, and if not, it is unpropitious. In ancient times a volume, which they call Mlmat, 
arose from its depths, which contained a detailed description of Blashmir and the history and 
particulars of its temples. They say that a flourishing city with lofty buildings is under- 
neath its waters, and that in the time of Badu Shah a Brahmin descended into it, and 
returned after three days, bringing back some of its rarities and narrated his experiences.” 
It will be noticed that by some curious misapprehension the legend of the Brahmm 

^ Tiiml-t-JaMngmf transl, vol i, p 92 ; cf. also vol. li, p. 174. 

s Ain-i’Ahbanf transl , vol. a, p. 363. Of. Stem, Mjat,, transL, vol. n, pp 474 f. 
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Chandradeva's visit to the mysterious abode of the serpent king has been transferred to 
the mountain lake of Nagam. 

Another source of the Vitasta, also situated m the district of Ver (ShahabM), some 
8 miles to the west of the Ver Nag, is consecrated to the great serpent king Vasuki. It 
does not seem ever to have been a tlrtha of any importance ^ 

The Naga Ananta (or Sesha) has given his name to the town of Anatnag (now 
Islamabad), situated at the foot of the western extremity of the plateau of Martand. The 
abode of the Naga is a great spring which issues at the southern end of the town To the 
north of the town and on the way to Bavan is the Gautama-naga.^ We know from various 
sources that from an early date Takshaka was worshipped in the country of Kashmir In 
the long account of the chief places of pilgrimage {Tlrthayatrd-parvan) found in the Great 
Epic,^ the river Vitasta in Kashmir is said to be the abode of Takshaka, * which releases 
from all sm.' Fuller information is supplied by the local poets of the Happy Valley. Says 
the poet Bilhana ^ At a distance of a gavyuti and a half from the capital Pravarapura 
[now Srinagar] lies a place with high-nsing monuments (chaUya) called Jayavana, where a 
pool filled with pure water and sacred to Takshaka, the lord of Snakes, cuts like a war-disc 
the head of Kali bent on the destruction of Dharma.^’ 

Up to the present day Takshaka is worshipped m the large pool of limpid water at 
the village of Zovan (the ancient Jayavana), two miles to the east of the ancient capital 
Pandrenthan (Skt. Puranadhishthiina) From the Naga the cultivation of the saffron 
flowers which flourishes m the neighbourhood, is believed to have originated. This spring 
IS also mentioned by Abu’l-Faz:!, the famous minister of the emperor Akbar. In the village 
of Zevan,’^ ho says,® “ are a spring and a reservoir which are considered sacred, and it is 
thought that the sailron seed came from this spring. When the cultivation begins, they 
worship at this fount and pour cow’s milk into it If as it falls it sinks into the water, it is 
accounted a good omen, and the saffron crop will be plentiful, but if it floats on the surface 
it will be otherwise.” 

The Kashmirian chronicler, Kalhai;ia,® speaks of the annual festival in honour of the 
great serpent king, frequented by dancers and strolling players and thronged by crowds 
of spectators ” It took place on the 12th day of the waning moon of Jyaishtha, the first 
month of summer. 

^ stem, op. <5?t., vol. ii, p. 470. 

* Stem, op. oit., vol. u, p. 466. 

* Vam-p*, ixxxii, 90. 

* VihramJ^ukaMm-cliarita^ xviu, 70. Wo quote X)r, Biihler’s translation. 

® A%n~%*A1cbaf% (tranel. Jarrott), yol. li, p. 368. 

« M;)at , 1 , 222, Stom’a transl, vol. p. 37 CJf. the translator’s mterestmg note at Mjat., i, 220. 
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Takshaka figures m tke fascinating legend of tke destruction of Narapura which is 
narrated hj Kalhana in his Rdjotarangim and will be given below But the Naga who 
brings about the ruin of the wicked king and his capital is Su&avas whose original home 
was a lake near Vijaye^vara (modern Vijabror, vulgo Bi]-behara). The story says that 
Susravas pained by remorse and wearied by the reproaches of the people ” left his old 
habitation and moved to a far-off mountain where he created a lake of dazzling whiteness 
which is seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amarnath. This lake, which is still known 
by the name of Su&am Nag (the other modern designation of Sesha Nag is due to popular 
etymology) bes at the north foot of a gieat glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak 
Here a small rock-bound inlet is believed to be the dwelhng of Susravas’ son-in-law, the 
Brahmin Vi^akha, who by the miraculous power of the former became converted into a 
Naga. On that account it is called Zamatur Nag (Sanskrit Jamatn-naga), or, ‘ the lake of 
the Son-in-law ! ’ ^ 

The sister of Su&avas, the Nagi Ramanya, who wanted to assist her brother in his 
work of revenge but came too late, dropped her load of heavy boulders among the villages. 
Thus the village-land became a stone waste known as Ramanya’s Wilderness 
{RamanydtavT) This name is preserved in the Rcmbyar stream familiar to travellers who 
enter Kashmir by the Pir Pantsal route.^ 

The Naga Karkotaka to whom the royal house of Lalitaditya ascribed its origin must 
also have had his special t%Ttha, Its exact position can no longer be fixed, but it must have 
been somewhere near the mountain-ndge on the Tosha Maidan road, which is now known 
as Kakodar This name is no doubt derived from Karkotaka, whence the neighbouring 
watch-station and village were called ^ Karkota-dranga 

Abu’l-Fazl mentions some more Nags which were famous in his days on account of 
the miraculous faculties ascribed to them. After having spoken of the marvellous sacred 
pool of Sandhya Devi (Simd Brar), one of the holiest of Kashmir ilrlhas, which lies some 
3 miles to the east of Ver Nag, he writes . ^ “ In this vicimty also is a spring, which during 
six months is dry. On a stated day, tho peasants flock to worship and make appropriatory 
offerings of a sheep or a goat. Water then flows forth and irrigates the cultivation of five 
villages. If the flush is in excess they resort to the same supplications, and the stream 
subsides of its own accord. There is also another spring called Kokar Nag, the water of 
which IS hmpid, cold, and wholesome. Should a hungry person drink of it, his hunger will 
be appeased, and its satisfaction in turn renews appetite.” 

1 Stem, op cit., vol. u, p 409 

* Stem, op eit., rol. ii, p. 415. 

® Stem, op. cit., vol, li, p, 399. 

* Am’i’Akban, vol. a, p 356 Cf, Stein, op. cit., vol ii, p, 469. 
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Immediately after the famous tlrtlia of Ishabar (ancieub Isesvara) on the eastern shore 
of the Dal lake, Abul-Fad mentions a spring, called Shakar Nag, which is dry aU the 
year, but should the 9th of any month happen to fall on a Friday, it bubbles up and flows 
from morn till eve, and people flock to partake of its blessings/’ ^ 

“ In Devsar in the village of Balau is a pool called Balau Nag, 20 yards square, m 
which the water is agitated : it is embosomed in dehghtful verdure and canopied by shady 
trees. Whosoever is desirous of knowing the prospects of the harvest, or whether his own 
circumstances are to bo prosperous or unfavourable, fills an earthen vessel with rice, 
writes his name on its rim, and closing its mouth, casts it into the spring. After a time the 
vessel of its own accord floats on the surface, and he then opens it and if the rice be fragrant 
and warm, the year will be prosperous and his undertakings successful, but if it be filled 
With clay or mud and rubbish, the reverse will be the case/’ ^ 

At the village of Trahgam (i,c. Trigam at the old junction of the Vitasta and the 
Sindhu) Abul-Fas?! finally notes a fountain of sweet water called Chatar Nag and in the 
middle a stone building of great age. “ The fish grow to great size, but whosoever touches 
them is afflicted by some calamity.” ® 

The Nags mentioned by Abul-Fazl are very few in number compared with the 
enormous number of serpent demons which were supposed to haunt the springs and lakes 
of Kashmir. ** In seven hundred places,” that author assiures us, there are graven images 
of snakes which they worship and regarding which wonderful legends are told.” 

In any case, we have every reason to be grateful to the great Vizier of Akbar for not 
having deemed it beneath his dignity to collect these curious notes regarding the worship 
and superstitions surrounding the ancient spring spirits of the Kashmir Valley. They clearly 
show how largely the hosts of Nugas must have loomed in the imagination of the rural 
population. The animal sacrifices (still practised in other tracts of the western Himalaya), 
the sanctity ascribed to tlie Nags and extended to the fishes (we refer to the story of the 
Dard king from the RajoJtarmgvt^l given below), and the curious customs of divination 
associated with the sacred sjirings— all these various traits combined produce a faithful 
picture of this form of popular worship. 

The information supplied by Abul-Fazl takes us back to a period three centuries 
ago. But even at the present time the capricious spirits of the water appear to have lost 
little of their influence upon the minds of the agncultuxal population of the Happy Valley. 
We may quote one of the best authorities on all that regards the Kashmir of to-day, 

^ A%n-%-AhharX, transL, vol. li, p. 301. Of. Stem, op. cit., voL u, p, 405 

* AXn-uAkbari^, traneL, vol li, p, 302. Of. Stein, op oil., vol. ii, p 470, 

* AX/i-t-Akbari, transl., vol. u, p. 365. Of. Stem, op. cit„ vol. ii, p. 479. 
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Sir Walter La-vncence “ It is dangerous,” that author observes, ^ ” to discuss so great a 
mystery as the Hindu rehgion, yet I caimot help noticing the important part which water-> 
springs and snakes play in the Kashmir mythology.” “ The pretty springs of cold clear 
water so frequent throughout Kashmir are the abodes of the Nags, the old deities who were 
worshipped in ancient times. When the Nag visits the world he leaves his home m the heart 
of some mountain, and creeping through smuous passages like a snake emerges 
at the spring. Sometimes he comes with benevolent intent, sometimes on mischief bent, 
and all agree that he is powerful and to be propitiated. In all the village tales the serpent 
nature of the Nag is prominent. When the Nag assumes the human form he can be detected 
by the water that drips from his looks. If one has leisure to sit by a spring with the villagers 
many curious legends may be heard, often full of interest and beauty.” 

Some of the ancient Naga legends of Kashmir which have been preserved in Buddhist 
and Brahmanical hterature will find an appropriate place in the present chapter. In the 
first place we give the story of the setthng of Kashmir according to two Buddhist versions 
in which a Buddhist saint or Arhat figures as the culture-hero of Kashmir. Then follow 
three extracts from the Nilamaia, two of which also refer to the same subject. It will be 
seen that in these stones the origin of human existence and civihzation in Kashmu is 
ascribed to the Sage Kafyapa and to his descendant, Chandradeva. The four legends which 
we have drawn from the Rajatarar^im show us the Nagas m various aspects and excel by 
their refined literary form. 

The AeHAT MABHYiSTIKA BBSCUES THE LaITD OP KASHMIR PROM THE NaGA ® 

[We here give the Buddhist version of the legend regarding the origin of Kashmir.] 

The history of Kashmir sayeth • This country was once a dragon-lake. In old times 
the Lord Buddha was returning to the Middle Kingdom (Madhyadeiia) after subdumg a 
wicked spirit m Udyana,® and when in mid-air just over this country [Kashmir], he 
addressed Ananda in this wise . “ After my Nirvana the Arhat Madhyantika will found a 
kingdom in this land, civihze the people, and by his own exertions spread the Law of the 
Buddha ” 

In the fiftieth year after the Nuvana, the disciple of Ananda, Madhyantika the Arhat, 
heard of the prediction of Buddha. His heart was overjoyed, and he repaired to this 
country. He was sitting tranqmlly in a wood on the top of a high mountain-crag, and 
exhibited great spiritual changes. The dragon beholding it was filled with a deep faith, 

1 Walter R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir (London, 1805), pp 296 and 290. 

* 8i-yti-h% (transl. Beal), vol. pp. 149 f Watters, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 266 f. 

« Presumably the Naga Apalala is meant. Of . pp 121 f 
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and requested to know ^diat he desired Then the Raint said : “ I beseech thee to give me 
a spot m the middle of the lake just l>ig enough for my knees/’ 

Thereupon the diagon withdrew the water so far, and gave him a spot Then by his 
s])iritual power the Aihat luc^cased the size of his body, whilst the dragon-king kept back 
the waters with all his might. Bo the lake became dry and the winters exhausted. On this 
the Naga, taking his ilight, asked for a plac(‘ to live in. 

The Baint then sjiakc * “ To the north-west of this is a pool about 100 h in circuit ; 
in this little lake thou with thy posterity mayest continue to dwell ” Quoth the Naga : 

The lake and tln^ land being mutually transferred, let me tlien bo allowed to make my 
religious oftenngs t.o thee.’' ‘‘ Not long hence,” Madliyantika rejoined, “ I shaU enter on 
the Nirvana , a.]b(‘it I should wisli to allow thy request, how can I do it ? ” The Naga 
then pressed Ins reipiest in this manner : “ May five hundred Arhats then ever receive 
my oflorings till the (‘iid of the Law Aft er which I ask to be allowed to return to this country 
to abide m it as a lakt> ” Madhyant-ika granted his request 

ThK AHFIAT MAOHYANOrNA RKSCUKS TllR LaND OP KaSUMIR PROM THE NaGV^ 

[A more detail(*.d and very vivid version of the Buddhist legend is preserved in the 
CliincHc Vimya of the Mula-Rarvastivadin sect. In this form of the story the Buddhist 
Raint (here named Madhyandiua) is creilited with having settJe^d tlie country of Kashmir 
and mtrodiK’-ed the safiroii cultivation for which it is famous all over India. The following 
rendering is bas(>(l on the Fr(jn(*li translation published by M. J, Przylubki.] 

After having subdued Apulala, the dragon of (hindhara, the liuddha had foretold 
that a hundred years after his Nirvana, one of his Bliikslius would convert the venomous 
dragon llu-lu-tu - in the land of Kashmir and that thcre4ifter that country was to become 
a great seat of the Qood Ijaw. 

Now the venerabh^ Madhyandiua riunemhered the proplu^cy of the Master and under- 
stood that the tim<j had come to ac^complish the Word of the liord. Then he betook himself 
to the kingdom of Kashmir and seated himself cross-legged. Now this kingdom was 
guarded by a dragon whicii was hard to tame. Then the Venerable One, entering into 
ecstasy^ made the ground tremble in six dilterent manners. Tlie dragon, seeing that the 
earth trembled, hurled thunder and lightning and caused torrents of ram to fall in order 
to frighten the Venerable One. Thereupon the Venerable One entered into the ecstasy of 
benevolence. Albeit the magical power of the dragon was great, be could not even move 

^ J,A* for tlio year PJ14, pj). 535 0. (Jf. alw) pp. e4-7 and 74-7. 

> The name Hu-lu-tn or Hn-lung, hy which the dragon of Kashmir is Jiere indicated, is probably 
, the Chmeso transcription of Holat}ri» tJie ancient name of the Vnlar pargana. Of. Stem, op. cit., vol u, p. 460. 
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the lappets of the Bhikshu’s robe Then the dragon let loose a shower of hail above the 
Venerable One. But the hailstones changed into celestial flowers which fell down in dense 
profusion. The dragon, roused to fury, sent down a shower of knives, hatchets, and all 
sorts of weapons, but these were all changed into white lotus-flowers which filled the air 
around the Saint. 

Through the power of the ecstasy of benevolence neither fire, nor iron, nor poison could 
do him any harm. The which seeing, the dragon greatly marvelled. Betaking himself to 
the spot where the Venerable One was seated, he spake these words : 0 Saint, what is 

required ^ ” The Venerable One made answer : Do thou grant me a place for dwelling.’’ 
Quoth the dragon : ‘‘ That is difiScult ” Then the Venerable One said The Lord hath 
commanded me to abide in this place. He hath declared withal that in the kingdom of 
Kashmir a cell and a couch are easy to find, and that, as regards ecstasy (sa^nddhi) and 
mystic umon (yoga), it standeth foremost amongst all countries ” Asked the dragon : 
‘‘ Is this a prophecy of the Buddha ? ” “ Yes, verily ” Then how much land needest 
thou ^ ” ‘‘As much land as will enable me to sit cross-legged.” Said the dragon : “ I 
grant it unto thee.” Thereupon the Venerable One, seating himself with crossed legs, 
obstructed the issues of the mne valleys. “ 0 Venerable Sir,” quoth the dragon, “ how many 
will be thy disciples ? ” The Venerable One, by entering into ecstasy, understood that 
500 Arhats would settle in this country. “ Let it be so,” the dragon spake, “ but if a single 
one out of the number be wanting I will take the land back.” “ Very well,” the Venerable 
One said, “ wherever there shall be a recipient there will be a benefactor, too Now I will 
that a multitude of men come and inhabit this place.” Said the dragon * “ Let it be 
according to thy wish ” 

Then men came from the four quarters, and the Venerable One received them and 
himself measured out the towns and the villages. When they were settled, the men gathered 
and spake to the Venerable One : “ Being settled here, we have found peace. But in what 
manner will there be provision for our sustenance and for our livelihood ? ” Thereupon 
the Venerable One, through the power of his supernatural penetration, led the multitude 
of men to the Gandhamadana Mountains, saying . “ Do ye tear out all sallron bulbs.” At 
that time there were great dragons in the Gandhamadana Mountains When they saw how 
the fragrant plants were eradicated, they became incensed with a violent anger and wished 
to fling hghtning and hail. Then the Venerable One calmed them, and explained the whole 
noatter unto them. “ 0 Venerable One,” the dragons said, “ for how long a time will the 
doctnne of the Buddha endure ? ” The Venerable One made answer : “ It will endure 
in this world for a thousand years.” Then the dragons spake : “ Let us together make a 
covenant on oath. For as long as the doctnne of the Buddha will endure in this world, you 
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will be allowed to use the produce of these mountains.’’ Then together with his followers 
he gathered the roots of the fragrant plant. And having returned to Kashmir they sowed 
it, planted it, and made it multiply. And as long as the doctrine of the Buddha will endure 
this culture will not disappear thence Thereupon, after having well settled the men of the 
four quarters, the Venerable One made manifest in all ways the effects of his supernatural 
penetration in such wise that the munificent householders as well as the ascetics aU rejoiced. 
Like a fire that is extinguished, ho entered Nirvana whence there is no return Then the 
people cremated lus remains with costly sandalwood and buried his bones. And on that 
spot they constructed a stupa. 

How THE Land of Kashmir was rescued prom the Wicked Demon ' Waterborn ’ ^ 

[Ai the time o£ the Deluge the goddess Sati changed herself into a ship in order to 
save Manu Tins ship was drawn by Vishnu in the shape of a fish and at last it landed in 
Kashmir on the top of a mountain which thenceforward is called Nauhandhana or ‘ Ship- 
binding \ Then Sati became land, but m the middle there remained a large lake, six 
yojanas long and three yojanas wide. 

Now when Garueja stole the soma from Indra,^ he had received as a boon that the 
Nagas should bo his food. Therefore Vasuki, the scrpcnt-kmg, appealed to Vishnu for 
protection of his tribe, and the god, being won over by his praise, appointed the great lake 
of the Land of Ball for a dwoUing-place of the righteous Nagas. There they would be safe 
from the onslaughts of their hereditary enemy. At the same time he ordered Vasuki to 
annoint Nila as chief of all Nagas of Kashmir.] 

At that time it happened that a demon, named Saingraha, tried to ravish Indra’s 
wife, Sachi, but after a fight which lasted a full year he was slam by Indra. From 
Bamgraha’s seed, however, which had fallen into the lake, a child was born. It was brought 
up by the Nagas and, as it was born in the water, they called it Jalodbhava ox ^ Water- 
born This Jalodbhava obtained from Brahma a triple boon : magical power, unparalleled 
prow<iss, and immortality as long as ho remained in the water. Then, puffed up with pride, 
he began (jarrying off and devouring the inhabitants of Darvabhisara, Qandhara, 
Jalandhara, and other neighbouring countries. The surviving people fled in fear of their 
lives and the land became desolate. 

Now Nila, the lord of the Nagas, learnt that his father, the Sago Kai^yapa, was 
performing a pilgrimage to the principal Urthas of Bharata. So setting out to meet Mm he 

» 1 U-S04 (MS. 71-227). A of the paasago wa« given by Dr. 0. BiiKlor in hia Detailed 

Beportf pp* 30 and by Sir Aurel Stem m hh E&jat, tranal, vol. n, pp. 388 f. 

» Hero tho myth of the wagor of the two sistora KadrCt and Vinata is briefly related. 
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found him at Kanakhala, and, after respectful salutation, he mentioned his name. His 
father received him with gladness and smelled the head of his son. When they both were 
seated Nila spake : “ Thou hast visited many holy places m the East, the South, and the 
West. Now do thou also visit those that are in the North.’' Having said this he enumerated 
at length the places of pilgrimage along the rivers Vipa^a, Iravati, and Chandrabhaga. 
Then Ka^yapa, attended by his son, crossed the divine Yamuna and the sacred Sarasvati, 
and after visiting Kurukshetra (the which pious people resort to whenever the Sun is 
seized by Rahu) he also crossed the Satadru and blessed Vipasa In this wise being come 
to the land of Madra, and seeing that country desolate and depopulated, he questioned 
his son why a tract so rich and fertile were void of people. Thereu])on Nila, having related 
in what manner Jalodbhava abused the boon granted by Brahma, besought his father most 
earnestly to devise a means of chastising the wicked demon. 

Kafyapa having consented, they both ascended to the heaven of Brahma, and after a 
reverential welcome proffered by the gods, the sage and the serpent-king related all the 
villainous conduct of ‘ Waterborn’. Thereupon, being summoned by Brahma, all the gods 
betook themselves to Naubandhana : Vishnu, seated on Garuda, Siva with Devi on his 
bull, Brahma on his goose, and all the other gods accompanied by the hosts of heaven 
and all the fluvial goddesses, each of them riding on her peculiar ammal, Whenas they 
had alighted on the mountain tops of Kashmir, Siva took his stand on Mount 
Naubandhana, Vishnu on the southern peak, and Brahma on the northern peak.^ But 
the cunmng water-demon, hearing the tumult of the celestial army and knowing 
himself invulnerable within his own element, did not issue forth from the great lake. 
Then Vishnu, addressing his brother Ananta (Baladeva) spake : ‘‘'Do thou cleave the 
Himalaya by means of thy plough, and thereby quickly cause this divine lake to become 
waterless.” Ananta did as he was bidden, and the water rushed out with tremendous 
speed. The demon, seeing the water wane, had recourse to magic and created a 
dense darkness, whereby the world became invisible. But Siva seizing the Sun 
and the Moon in both his hands, within a moment the light prevailed again and the darkness 
vanished. Then Vishnu assumed another form, and in that form he fought the demon, 
whilst in his primary form he witnessed the scene. It was a terrible fight in which they freely 


^ Proceeding westwards from Banahal we come to a group of three snowy peaks reaching above 
15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal summits they form conspicuous objects in the panorama of the range 
as seen from the Valley Kashmir tradition locates on them the seats from which Vishiiu, Siva, and BrahmS, 
according to the legend alieady related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaxas. The westernmost 
and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous Naubandhana Tirtha,** Stem, transl., 

vol. 11 , p. 393. 
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used trees and niountam-tops as weapons, but in tbe end Visbnu cut ofE tbe demon’s head 
with his discus and Brahma rejoiced 

Wlien thiiswise ‘ Waterboin ’ had been slain, the mountain tops whereon the three 
gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and iSiva liad first taken their stand, were named after them and 
declaied sacred. The other deities, too, as well as the sages, selected spots which were to be 
sacred to each of them in the land which now had become dry The same did the dmne 
nvers 

Now, while the gods, sages, and serpents were present, Kaiiyapa addressed Vishnu, 
saying “ This land is fit to be inhabited by human beings, and thus it will be lovely and 
blessed ” But when Kasyapa had said this, the Nagas spake • “ We refuse to dweE 

together with human beings, 0 excellent Sage.” Then quoth Kasyapa, the Patriarch, 
waxing wroth : “ Siih, disregaiding my word, ye speak evil, therefore, m sooth, ye shaE 
dwell together with the goblins ” U])on thc.so words Nila, folding his hands, rejoined : 
“ Those that are in the power of wrath, know not ivhat they say.” ” In the midst of the 
Ocean of Sand,” Kasyapa said, “ there is an island, six yojanas in length, wherein dwell 
very cruel goblins fhat side with the Daityas In order to chastise them the mighty over- 
lord of the, goblins, Nikumbhaby name, goeth forth in the month of Chaitra with numerous 
goblins, five crores in number, and for six months he fights the wicked gobEns which Eke- 
wise count five crores. After which Nikumbhu returns with his array on the fifteenth day 
of the waxing moon of the month of AiSvayuj and abides m the Himalaya for six months. 
Henceforth this land is granted to him, and for six months ye wiE have to stay together 
with him and his army. But dunng the six remaimng months, when Nikumbha hath gone 
forth, ye shall dwell together with men.” 

Being tlius addressed, the righteous Nila said again to his father : “ Let us dwell 
together with men ; let us not dwoE together with cruel goblins.” 

When the 8or])ent-king Nila had spoke thus, Vishnu quoth : “ It must be according to 
the word of the sage, 0 Nila, during four seons. Thenceforward ye shaE dweE together 
with men. That Naga, at whose abode men wiE dweE, him they wiE worship with flowers, 
incense, and ointment, with sundry food-offerings, lamps, and very exquisite shows (?). 
Those persons that will observe the good rites revealed by thee, in this land they wiE be 
rich in cattle, corn, sons, and sons’ sons. Inasmuch as this coimtry hath been created by 
the patriarch Kasyapa, it wiU bo known by the name of Kashmir. Vasuki wiE take up his 
abode in it. Him thou shalt worslup, for he is a portion of myself, and he is the king of kings 
of the Nagas.” 

Having spoken thuawiso, Vishpu went wluthor it pleased him to go, and the gods, 
sages, serpents, and heavciEy musicians went as they had come. From that time onward. 
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the land was mhabited for six months by men that were come from sundry countries, and 
for SIX months it was occupied by flesh-eating goblins. The men, having gathered their 
harvest of grain, went forth from the country and in the month of Chaitra they alway 
returned. 


How Kashmir was settled ^ 

During four aeons it remamed the custom in Kashmir that the human inhabitants, 
after having stayed m the country for six months, and having gathered their harvest, 
went away at the end of the month of Asvayuj Now it happened that an old Brahmin 
Chandxadeva by name, who was descended from KajSyapa, being weary of life, did not leave 
the country. And the goblins of Nikumbha, on their return, caught him and played with 
him, as children are wont to play with a bird tied to a string Being thus oppressed by the 
goblins and benumbed by the excessive cold, he was overcome by the utmost despair, 
and, roaming about in great perplexity of mind, he came to the abode of the Naga-raja 
Nila On the very spot where Ananta had first fixed his plough,^ there Nila had taken up 
his abode 

Now, at that time Nila, the lord of the Nagas, being worshipped by the great goblin 
Nikumbha and by the huge and terrible Nagas, sat reclining on a couch under the mountain, 
Great Dhanada. The Nagas and the N%a maidens that have made their abode in Kashmir, 
waited in vast numbers upon the great Naga king Some amongst them praised the 
nghteous king, others fanned him, and others, again, standing around his throne, ministered 
unto him. In their midst Nila, resembling a mass of black antimony, shone forth by his 
ear-rings and by his diadem of sun-hke splendour. He was adorned with a garment 
shining like lightning and with a silk upper garment Being seated under a variegated 
canopy decorated all around with rows of little bells, he was distinguished by seven 
hundreds of terrible snake-hoods, radiant with jewels, and was surrounded by the effulgence 
spread by costly lamps. 

Chandxadeva, beholding him, thought : This must be Nila, the guardian of Kashmir 
and son of Eafyapa.” The twice-born Brahmin, approaching the Naga and first uttering 
a benediction,^ fell down on his knees, and then pronounced this hymn of praise : Hail 
thee, 0 Nila sovereign of the Nagas, resplendent like the blue lotus-flower and resembling 
a mass of dark clouds, thou that hast made thy abode in the dark blue waves.^ Thou shinest 

^ NUarruUdf 424-78 (MS. 326-73). Cf. Biililer, Detailed Report^ p. 40 and Stem, R&jcii , transL, vol. iip 
p. 389. 

a Cf above, p 222 
® I read svastyayanam, 

* The name Nila means * dark blue 
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Ring Viryodana. To km the Brahmm related all that had happened and the king related it 
to all the people. Thenceforward, the people that had settled rejoiced, and abode constantly 
in the country, wkle acting according to the word pronounced by Nila, Having built 
towns and villages, tlrthas and temples, and divers dwelhng houses, they abode there for 
ever. From that time onward there falls very little snow in tks country, but the people 
constantly observe the ntes prescribed by Nila. 

How THE TOWN OE ChANDBAPXJEA WAS SXTBMEBOBD ^ 

{The following legend, preserved in the NUamata, relates to the origin of the great 
Vular Lake, through wkch the river Vyath flows on its course through the valley. In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at about twelve and its width at six miles 
with an area of about seventy-eight square miles. But in years of flood it extends to 
thirteen miles in length and eight miles in width. From an early date various legends have 
clustered aroimd tks, the greatest of Kashmir lakes ] 

In former times Garuda, the son of Vinata, knowing that Mahapadma the Serpent 
had made his abode in the Land of Sati, was wont to beset km sorely. Making an onslaught 
on ks sons and dependents, the Giant-bird used to devour them in hundreds and in 
thousands. "When ks own people were devoured in this wise, Mahapadma the Serpent 
betook Mmself hastily to the great Naga Nila for protection, and besought km for a 
dwelling in Kashmir. Then Nila spake to Mahapadma the Serpent : “ Inasmuch as the 
Nagas, 0 Tiger among the Serpents, have taken up their abode everywhere, there is no 
place where thou canst dwell, 0 most excellent of Naga ckefs. Nor do I see any spot, 
howsoever small, 0 god-hke Serpent, the wkch is not wholly occupied by Nagas. By 
many followers thou art followed withal Nevertheless, there is now a good vacant 
place left by ‘ Six-inch ’. By me the Naga ‘ Six-mch ’ hath been exiled from tks country, 
for he formerly day by day ravished the consorts of men. Having banished km hence, 
I have given km a dwelhng-place on the excellent Mount U^iraka m the land of Darva, 
0 best of Serpents, I have duly settled km there as the guardian of the place, and, being 
worskpped by the people, ‘ Six-inch ’ abideth there at ease. At my request Vishnu kmself 
hath granted km security. On the ancient spot of ‘ Six-inch ’ King Vkvaga^va hath built 
ks beauteous town, Chandrapura by name. Now the great Sage, Durvasas, being come to 
that place in the disgmse of a madman, found no shelter there. Then in ks wrath he 
proEoimced tks curse : “ May tks town turn into a lake ! Tks word of the Tmmi is not 
known to any one, 0 Naga ; to me alone it is known through the favour of the mvm. 


1 Nilamata, H25-59 (MS. 97$-*1004). Biihler, Rejport, p. 10. Stem, Rajat, tranal., voL xi, pp 423 1 
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Therefoie, do thou quickly make thy dwelling in that spot, 0 Serpent But first entreat 
King Vi^vagasva, the protector of the land, and put thou forth thy request by deceit, 
80 that the king, being requested by deceit, will grant it out of greed. A king is apt to feel 
shghtened m a matter beyond his control.” 

Being bespoken by Nila in this wise, Mahapadma the great Serpent, aasuTmTig the form 
of an aged Brahmin, went to the town of Ohandrapura. There he visited King Vi^vagaiva. 
the protector of the land, and seeing him, made his request to him, even as Vishnu did to 
Ball Quoth the Brahmin : “ 0 gracious king, in thy bright town of Ohandrapura thou must 
give me a dwelling which will suffice unto my large household ” The king rejoined : “ Let 
mo give thee, 0 chief of Brahmins, a fine place in Ohandrapura ; do thou take as much 
as will suffice unto thee and thy household, 0 twice-born one ” 

When the king had jioured out wnter into the recipient’s right hand to confirm the 
donation and the solemn ‘ Hail thee ’ had been pronounced, the Serpent, aasiiTniTig his 
Naga shape, spake in the midst of the ministers • “ Go thou forth from this town, followed 
by thy train of hoise, elejihants and chariots and surrounded by thy kinsmen and take 
withal thy whole, wealth and property Only thy whole town sufficeth unto me and my 
household, O monarch , (juKikly it will be turned into an extensive lake. Thereupon the 
righteous king, taking his w’holo wnalth and jiroperty, wont forth with his ministers from 
that town and at a distance ol two i/ojanns to the west he built a town exceeding fair, the 
which is renowmed in tJie world under the name of Vi4vagalvapura. There the king dwelt 
at case honouring the Brahmins ; but the ancient town was flooded by Mahapadma the 
Berpent.’ 

Thr Obstruction op Nabapura® 

Once ujiou a frimo there ruled in Kashmir a king, named Nara. On the sandy bank of 
the Vitasta lie built a f,own which surpassed oven Kubera’s town by its wealth. In a 
neighbouring grove there was a pond of limpid and sw'oct water which was the abode of 
a Nfiga, named Husravas Once it happened that a young Brahmin, Vii^akha by name, 
fatigued by a long march, went at midday to the marshy bank of that pond to seek the 
shade,. When he had refreshed himself and had started eating his porridge, he heard the 
sound of foot-rings and es[)ied two swoet-eyod maids, wearing blue cloaks, who had stepped 
forth from a cluster of creofiers. Then again taking a furtive glance, ho saw the lotus-eyed 
ones eating the pods of wild pulse “ 0 shame, such food for such beauty.” Thus he 
thought and invited them to (lartakc of his meal. And fetching the pure and cold water 

‘ “ A wiillm'tion of this lofiMid,” Sir .Aurol Slcm Tomarks, “ still lives m popular tradition, and the rums 
of the doomed city are Bupposed to bo sighted ocoaHionally m the watewr.” 

• R&jat., i, 201-73 : Stem’s transl., vol. j, pp. 3t S. 

K 
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of the pool -whioli he made to form a comet, he brought it for them to drink When they had 
gjpp 0 (J the water and had thus become cleansed and had seated themselves, he, fanmng 
them with leafy fans, bespake them in this wise “ Your humble servant having obtained 
the sight of you through some good works done in a previous birth, with the indiscretion 
wonted in a Brahmin would fain question you Which blessed family is adorned by you 
lovely ones, and where did ye fall into so great misfortune that ye eat such tasteless food ^ 
One of them made answer “ Know us to be the daughters of this Susravas Not having 
got anything pleasant to eat, why should we not take to such food ^ I that am promised 
by my father to the lord of the Vidyadharas, am named Iravatl, and this is Chandralekha, 
his younger daughter ” Quoth the Brahnun again “ Whence then your wretched 
poverty « ” “ Our father knoweth the reason,” they rejoined, “ him thou shouldest ask. 
Whenas he comoth to the festival of Takshaka in the month of Jyaishtha on the twelfth 
day of the waning moon, thou wilt surely ken him by his hair-tuft drii)ping with water. 
At that time thou wilt also see us standing near him ” Having thus spoken, the serpent- 
maidens forthwith vanished out of sight 

Then in due time came the great festival of Taksliaka, frequented by dancers and 
strolling players, and thronged by crowds of pilgrims , the young Brahmin, too, attracted 
by curiosity, moved among the spectators Thus he came face to face with the Naga 
Susravas whom he kenned by the token which the girls had mentioned. The prmce of 
Nagas offered greeting to the Brahmin whom his daughters, standing at their father’s side, 
had previously announced In the middle of their discourse, when the Brahmin questioned 
him about the cause of his misfortune, the Naga, heaving a sigh, made answer • “ Wise 
men let their weal and woe wax old within their own heart, while life endureth and in the 
end the fire of the funeral pyre consumeth it Who outside would notice the calamity 
which hath befallen people profound by nature, unless it were brought out by young 
children or servants ? Sith then this matter hath come to light through th e childishness of 
these young girls, it would ill behove me to hide my secret before thee, 0 worthy one. 
That ascetic whom thou seest seated at the foot of the tree, with his head shaven and 
carrying only one tuft of hair, that is the field-guard who puts us to flight As long as the 
fresh crop is not touched by those that watch the fields with their spells, the Nagas, too, 
may not touch it. That one there does not eat it, and under that rule we are ruined Do 
thou bring it about that this ascetic break his observance. We, too, know how to bestow 
a fit reward upon our benefactors ” 

The Brahmin promised the Naga his assistance, and at last ho succeeded in secretly 
dropping fresh com mto the food-dish of the field-guard As soon as the latter took his 
food, the Naga earned ofi the abundant harvest by sending down hail and heavy ram. 
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Freed from misery, on tlie next day lie took the Brahmin into his own place Honoured 
there by the two maids at their father’s bidding, he enjoyed day by day pleasures which are 
easily obtained only by the immortals When after some time ho took leave from all, 
being ready to return to his own land, the Naga proimsed him a boon, and he craved 
Chandralekha, the younger daughter of his host The serpent, obeying the commands of 
gratitude, imparted his daughter and great wealth to the Brahmin, albeit the latter was 
unworthy of such an alliance 

For a long time the young couple lived in undisturbed happiness and m never-ceasing 
festivities Then it happened that the beauty of the Naga daughter, the fame whereof had 
spread to the Court, excited the passion of the king He alarmed the fair lady by sending 
messengers to seduce her, and, when slic was not to be gained, he had the impudence to 
ask her from her husband, the Biahimn Being rei>ulsed more than once, he at last sent 
soldiers to carry her off by foi ce But while they attacked tlje house in front, the Brahmin 
left it with his wif(i by another way and fled for juotection to tlie abode of his father-m-law* 
Blind with fury, the Naga rose from his pool and, casting about dense darkness by thunder 
clouds, he burned the king with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts Thousands of 
terrified people were burned m a moment 

The sister of Susravas, the Nagi Ramanya, came forth to assist him from the depth of 
the mountains, carrying along masses of stones. But when at a j/ojanas distance from 
Narapura she learned that her brother had accomplished his work, she left the hail of 
stones among the villages For five yojanas from that place the village-land became a waste 
buried under mighty boulders and known to this very day as ‘ Ramaiiya’s Wilderness ’ 
(Ramanyatav^) ^ 

After completing this frightful carnage, the Naga, jiained by remorse and wearied by 
the reproaches of the people, left at day-break his habitation and moved to a far-off 
mountain There he created a lake of dazzling whiteness, which up to the present day is 
seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amarnath. In the same locality there is another 
lake known as ‘ Son-in-law’s lake ’ (Jdmdln-saras) : it is the abode of the Brahmin who 
by his father-in-law’s favour had been transformed into a Naga 

How King MnGHAVAHAHA FETTEEEn THE Nagas ^ 

Once when King Meghavahana was disporting himself m the open he heard from afar 
the sound of loud cries raised by people m fright A thief ! a thief ! Now, when the 

^ The nameiH proaervod in tho Rembyar atroam. “ Similar atorica,” Sir Anrol Sioin remarlm, explaining 
the origin of atone- wastca, ‘ Murron ’ and otlior peculiar foaturca of alpine orograjiliy, abound m the folklore 
of Switzerland, tho Tyrol, TrnnaaylTania, 

® Jtajat , 111 , , Stoin'’a tianal , voh i, pp 74 f. 
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king in anger cried “ Who, oh who is there * Let the thief be bound I ” then the loud 
cries for help ceased, but no thief came forth Again, two or three days later, when he was 
gone out, two or three women of divme appearance presented themselves before him and 
besought his protection The compassionate king having stayed his horse and consented 
to their wish, they with their folded hands touched the parting of their hair and bespake 
him in this wise • “ Whilst thou of divine power upholdest the earth, who can, in good 
sooth, be in fear of any one else, 0 thou that art a vessel of mercy * When our consorts, 
the Nagas, once changing themselves into rain-showering clouds, obscured the celestial 
vault, the husbandmen, afraid of a sudden hail-storm and agitated in their mmd 
by watching the luxuriance of the ripe crop of rice, cunningly made them, 0 Lord, the object 
of thy violent wrath As soon as Your Majesty, heaiing the piteous cry — “ A t biAf ^ a 
thief ' ” — ^had angrily ordered them to be bound, then at thy mere command they fell 
down bound in fetters Now do thou have pity on us and show them mercy ! ” 

Hearing which the king, with mercy-brightened countenance, smilingly said : " Let 
aU the Nagas be freed from their fetters ” Upon this order of the king the Nugas shook off 
their bonds and after bowing down before his royal feet, they hastily departed thence 
together with their consorts. 

The King, the Naoa, and the Magician ^ 

[The following delightful Naga legend relates to the reign of King Jayajilda, one of the 
rulers of the Karkota dynasty. The Nilga Mahapadma, whom we have already met, is the 
tutelary genius of the great Vular Lake of Kashmir.] 

Once upon a time the king saw in his dream a person of divine appearance, who, folding 
his hands in supplication, addressed him after this fashion : “ I am, 0 king, the prince of 
Nagas, Mahapadma by name, residing peacefully m thy domain, along with my kinsmen : 
to thee I apply for protection A certain Dravidian sorcerer would fain lead me hence away, 
in order to sell me for money in a water-wanting desert tract If thou, doing me so great 
favour, savest me from him, I shall show thee m thy own land a mountain which yieldeth 
gold ore.” 

The king, having learned this in his dream, sent out spies m aU directions, and when 
that sorcerer had been found from somewhere and brought up, he questioned him 
regarding his intentions ; “ How canst thou drag out that Naga of exceeding great might 
from the depth of the lake extending over many yojanas * ” “ Unthinkable bh the powers 
of magic,” the wizard rejoined, “ the which if thou wishest to see, come thou quickly and 
behold a marvel.” 

1 B&jaf., IT, 592-017 , Stein’s transl , vol. i, pp 174 f. 
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Then, followed by the king, he went up to the shore of the lake, and, having closed 
the quarters of heaven,^ he caused the water to dry up by means of arrows discharged under 
proper spells. Thereupon the king beheld wrigghng m the mud a human-faced snake, a 
span long, together with numerous small snakes ‘‘ Now let me seize him, 0 king,’' the 
sorcerer spake, reduced as he is by my spells ” But the king kept him back, saying : 
‘‘ Thou shalt not seize him ” Quickly, upon the king’s command, he withdrew the force 
of magic, and the lake assumed again its former state, extending in all directions The king 
gave money to the Dra vidian, and having dismissed him, he thought ‘‘ Should not that 
Naga this very day give me the mountain contaimng the gold mine ^ ” 

Whilst he thought over this, the Naga spake to him again m his dream, saying For 
what favour should the gold-bearing mine be shown unto thee ? To thee I came for 
protection from fear of hunuhation, but even thou, being my refuge, hast brought over me 
this disgrace The subjects deem their master to be as unassailable as the ocean , what 
shame then can be greater for him than to be humiliated in their presence by others ? How 
shall I in self-respect look upon the faces of those women who have seen me incapable of 
offering protection when another insulted them ? However, what reason is there to marvel 
at the careless conduct of kings who be bhnded by the intoxication of royalty and who 
act without previous consideration ^ The rulers of the earth think it a sport to humble 
lofty minds, whilst the latter, as long as their hie endureth, deem it a living death. But 
even so the sight of us is not bare of profit ; therefore a mountain abounding in copper ore 
will be shown unto thee ” 

Having thus spoken, the Naga gave him such indications even in his dream that, when 
awaked m the mormng, he found a mountain the which was a copper-mine. And from this 
mountain he drew copper sufficient to coin hundred crores less one d%nwrs bearing his name 

The Dakd Chieftain punished by the Naoa ^ 

In the days when the great king Ananta ruled over Kashmir, it happened that the 
country was invaded by Achalamangala, the chieftain of the Dards,® together with seven 
other barbarian princes who had been called in and were aided by some of the king’s own 
barons 

Whenas that Dard ruler had reached the village of Kshiraprishiha, the most valiant 
Eudrapala,^ eager for battle, went forth to encounter him. Now, when the two forces had 
covenanted to do battle on the morrow, the Dard lord, disporting himself, went to the pool 

^ Of above, p 168, 

* Ila^(d , vii, 107-75 , Stem’s transl , vol. i, p 281. 

5 The Dards still mhabit the valleys to the north of Kashmir. 

* The e'oled Shahi prince from Oandhara who stood in high favour at the Court of king Ananta. 
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wliicli IS the residence of a Naga, called Pindaraka. In his wickedness, albeit the bystanders 
endeavoured to restrain him, he fixed his dart in the body of a fish which was swimming 
there Then the Naga, assuming the shape of a jackal came forth from that pool, and the 
Dard chieftain eager for the chase threw himself after him. Now when the royal troops 
beheld him rushing up they deemed it to be an infraction of the covenant, and fearing an 
attack they moved out to do battle Then there arose a battle-festival wherein brave men 
were wedded to the heavenly maids, ^ whilst the clash of the weapons seemed to kindle 
the nuptial fires In that great tumult of warriors the head of the Dard lord was cut off, 
while the fame of Eudrapala, that hero of awe-inspirmg splendour, mcreased anew. In 
that battle the barbarian kings met either death or bondage, but the monarch of Kashmir 
gamed gold and jewels and other treasures 

1 The Apsmases who on the Indian battlefield fulfil the same function as the Valkyries of Norse mythology. 



CHAPTEE VII 


The Nag as as they survive in Worship and Legend 

T^EOM the legends related in the preceding chapter, the general character ol the Kashmir 
Nagas IS sufl&ciently clear They are the -watcr-spirits which dwell in springs, lakes, and 
pools, and which have power over ram, hail, and snow The Naga Mahapadma, it is true, 
reveals himself to the king in the shape of a human-faced snake. But for the rest, these 
Nagas have preserved little of their original serpent nature How greatly do they differ 
from the savage and mordacious Nagas of the Great Epic ^ It almost seems as if they had 
lost the power of using their poisonous langs Nowhere in the lia^jata/ranginl any mention 
of it is made. If roused to anger, they send down snow and hail The Naga Su^ravas 
even anmhilates a whole town along with its inhabitants But his wiath is not without 
cause, and after the destruction of Narapura his remorse is so great that he refuses to stay 
on the spot which has witnessed his revenge. 

It might be questioned whether, perhaps, the peculiar aspect under which the N^as 
appear in the Kashmir chronicle is to be accounted for from a personal propensity of its 
author Is it merely the poetical vision of Kalhana w^hich we find here reflected ? For such 
a supposition, however, there exists no foundation. On the contrary, there is good reason 
to assume that Kalhana presents the Nagas to his readers exactly as they lived in the 
imagination of the people of Kashmir. First of all, there are the legends, preserved by the 
Chinese pilgrims, which belong to the neighbouring country of Gandhara. Apalala the 
Naga of the Swat river, who causes disastrous floods and robs the produce of the fields, 
is closely allied with his brethren of the Happy Valley. 

We may derive further corroborative evidence from the character of Naga worship 
as it exists in the Western Himalayas up to the present day. The rural population of the 
Pan]ab HiUa still worships the Nags, and — ^which is a point of great interest — ^the nature 
of these godhngs agrees in aU essentials with that of the Nagas of the Bdjatarangtnu On 
the whole, they are local deities, their worship being restricted to a special village or other 
locahty. They are water-sprites, hence their capncious character : in worshipping them 
the alternately beneficial and destructive power of the water is propitiated. In order 
to win their favour, their worshippers endeavour to please them by means of music, offerings 
of flowers and incense and even by occasionally sacrificing a goat or a ram. 
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The Nag temple is usually situated m a clump of cedar [deodar) ^ trees not very far 
from the village Often it is associated with a spring or lake The trees of the sacred grove 
may not he cut down and are regarded as the property of the deity residing in their midst. 
Sometimes the shrine is hidden within the mterior of the forest or m some mountain ravine, 
standing quite by itself The construction is extremely simple The temple consists of a 
small square ceUa raised on a phnth of heavy timber, and bmlt of rough stones alternatmg 
with wooden beams This is covered in by a sloping or conical roof of slates or shingles, 
supported on wooden piUars, forming a veiandah or procession path round the shrine. 
The woodwork and especially the roof naturally need periodical renewing, but the cella is 
seldom renewed, and is generally very old This type of shrines which is connected with 
both Nag and Devi worship represents the earliest style of temple architecture of the 
Himalaya ® 

The timber-work, especially round the doorway, is often decorated with quaint 
carvings, in which rough effigies of snakes are most prominent Horns of ammals which 
have been offered m sacrifice are attached to the door-frame, which is often stuck full with 
votive offerings in the form of iron serpents and tridents 

A low doorway, over which a bell is suspended, gives access to the interior of the 
shrine. The clumsily fashioned stone idol which is enshrined within these primitive temples 
shows the god in the semblance of a human being bearing a snake-hood and usually attended 
by snakes. The temples dedicated to Baski Nag sometimes contain a second image said 
to represent the vizier of the Nag king. (Plate XXVII ) An object seldom wanting in a 
Nag or Devi temple is the sangal, or iron scourge, the use of which wiU be presently noted. 

The attendants of the Nag temples are a jpujarl, or priest, who is not necessarily a 
Brahmin but mostly belongs to the prevaihng agricultural class, and one or more chelds 
(Skt. cJietaka) or ‘ disciples ’ who may belong to any caste and, indeed, are sometimes 
low-caste people. According to popular notions the chela is a more important 
personage than the pujdri , for it is he who at the time when rain is needed 
becomes possessed by the deity who is supposed to prophesy through his mouth. The state 
of feigned or real ecstasy in which such predictions are uttered is indicated by the term 
ndchm (Skt. root nat-)^ meamng ‘ to dance ’ 

Seated at the door of the temple the chela inhales the fumes of burmng cedar wood 
from a vessel held before him, while he is fanned by a man standing near. The drums are 

^ The deodar (Cedrus Deodora), the devaddrv, or ‘ tree of the gods ’ of Sanskrit hterature, grows m the 
Himalaya at an elevation of 6,000 to 10,000 feet above sea-level. 

* Chamha State Gazetteer ^ p. 186 and Kangra Vtutnot Gazetteer (Kulu, etc.), p 37. Photographic views of a 
number of Nag temples from the Panjab Hills will be found in Brigade-Surgeon 0 F. Oldham’s book, The Sun 
and ihe Serpents 
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beaten furiously — soon be begins to qmver and tremble, and tbis trembling increases till 
tbe entire body shares in the incessant motion, this being the recogmzed sign of the god 
having entered into him Continuing to work himself into a frenzy he spnngs to his feet 
and dances madly, scourging himself all the time with the sangal, or the hrsul, which he 
holds in his hand, sometimes with such severity as to draw blood The harsh and discordant 
music gets louder and wilder, and others join in the dance, forming a circle with the chela 
in their midst A goat is then brought forw^ard and presented to the god , water is thrown 
upon it, and put into its ear, to make it tremble, this being the sign that the victim has 
been accepted Forthwith the head is struck off and presented to the god, and in some cases 
the chela drinks the warm blood as it flows from the quivering carcass The dancing 
proceeds more wildly than ever till at last the chela calls out that the god has come — all 
are then silent and questions are asked by the people and answered by the chela as the 
mouthpiece of the god. Having done his part the chela sinks on the ground exhausted, 
and IS brought round by fanning and sprinkling water on his face and chest The people 
then disperse to their homes ” ^ 

The chela is usually very cautious m choosing the wording of his ‘ prophecies ^ so 
that it can never be said that they have not come true. Travelling in Kulu I once heard 
a chela attached to a goddess (for the same institution is found in connexion with Devi 
worship in the Panjab Hills), who towards the end of the hot season was consulted by the 
faithful on the aU-important question whether the advent of the monsoon was soon to be 
expected or not. The chela, or, rather, his mistress, the goddess, who spoke through his 
mouth (he took good care to use the feminine grammatical forms, e g. mai 7 i pdm dung% 
instead of dunga) gave a reply in the following manner . In the present Kali age all 
people, both Hindus and Mushms, give up their Dharm If they continue in their evil 
ways I certainly shall not give rain. If, on the contrary, they will revert to the Dharm 
which they have forsaken, there will be rain very soon ’’ 

Usually each Nag has his meld or annual fair, as is also the case with other devatds, 
such as Dovis and Rikhis (Skt. w/w) Then the villagers from the neighbourhood — men, 
women, and children, gaily dressed in festive attire— gather on the green in front of the 
temple and spend the day in dancing, <lrinking, and merry-making. Not only human 
guests come to pay their compliments to the Nag on the occasion of his festival The 
devatde of the neighbouring villages, too, carried on the shoulders of their worshippers 
and attended by musicians, make their appearance. 

We have, no doubt, to think of such a meld, when Kalhana in a few verses describes 


^ Chamha Btaie Gazetteer, 1904 f Lahore, 1910), pp ISO f. Cf. Oldham, op cit., pp. 99 f. 
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the great yatm-hstival of Takshaka ‘ frequented by dancers and strolling players, and 
thronged by crowds of spectators ’ The circumstance that the Naga Susravas with his 
two daughters mixes among the pilgrims is in perfect agieement with present usage ^ 

The Nags, who are nowadays worshipped in the Alpine Panjab, have each a personal 
name, the origin and meamng of which are in most cases obscure Sometimes they are 
named after the village to which their temple belongs It but seldom happens that one 
meets with a name which is famihar from ancient literature Thus Vasuki, who in the 
Mahabharata often figures as the king of serpents, is nowadays worshipped under the name 
of Baski Nag or Basak Nag in various places of the Western Himalayas 

One of the tracts specially devoted to his cult is Bhadarvah, the picturesque valley 
of the Nirii, a tributary of the Chandrabhaga or Chinab rivei ^ In the Rajatarangtm 
(viii, 501) it IS mentioned under the ancient name of Bhadravakasa ^ Once an independent 
principality ruled by its own hne of Rajas, it became a bone of contention between its more 
powerful neighbours, and was finally absorbed by Jammu It now forms part of the Jammu- 
Kashmir State Baski Nag, who is regarded as tlie presiding deity of the valley, has temples 
in the httle town of Bhadarvah and in two villages — Bheja Uparla (i e . Upper Bheja, the 
lower viUage being called Bheja Jakla) and Nalti ^ Ba&ki is supposed to have two brothers, 
Mehal Nag and Svar Nag. The latter, who is the youngest brother and who is much dreaded 
for his bad temper, has a temple near Chinta picturesquely situated in the midst of stately 
deodar-tvees (Plate XXVI) ® 


Nag Pal of Bhadaevah 

About the Bhadarvah Raja, Nag Pal, who must have been a contemporary of the 
great Akbar, some curious legends are told, m which Baski Nag plays a prominent part. 
It IS said that Nag Pal’s mother, who was a prmcess from the neighbouring principality 
of Kishtavar, became a widow six months after her marriage with Bisambhar Pal. In 
order to avert the extinction of the ruhng house, it was decided to resort to Baski Nag : 
the queen was left in the Nag temple for one night and became pregnant. Now, as she was 

1 Of. above, p 242 

* Cf. my Bhadravah Notes {AnnucU Progress Report of the SwpenvJtendeini of the Arch(sohgiccd Survey, 
Panjab and U.P, Circle, for the year ending Zlst March, 1904) The author’s views on the character of Nag 
worship have been considerably modified since his notes on Bhadarvah were written. 

* ftajat., transl , Stem, vol ii, p 41 

* The pUjdri of Baski Nag is in each case a Brahmm ; the chela is either a Thakkur or a Megh. The temples 
of Bheja Uparla and Nalti are both built near a perennial spring. At the village of Satmgal there is a shxme 
of Santan Nag. Cf. Oldham, op cit , frontispiece and plate facing, p 114. 

® Oldham reproduces a view of this temple under the name of ‘ Sabir Nag ’ on the plate facing p. 66 of 
hia book. 
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afraid that the legitimacy of her child would be doubted, she prayed Baski Nag to remove 
aU suspicion So it happened that the son she bore had a snake-hood issuing from his back 
and was therefore named Nag Pal 

Another legend holds that Nag Pal, when riihng chief once betook himself to Delhi 
in the davs of Akbar, the Great Mogul There it happened that the Raja’s aud the 
Emperor’s water-carriers met at the same well, and each of them wanted to fill his masJiak 
first The end of the quarrel was that the imperial water-carrier was thrown into the weD . 
Then Nag Pal was summoned before the Badshah, but he defended his servant’s behaviour 
by saying that the water he wanted was intended lor the worship of Baski Nag, and that 
it would have been polluted il the emperor’s mashVi had been allowed to draw water first 
Akbar asked him scornfully who this Baski Nag was, and called for a miracle from which 
it would appear that he was migliticr than himself The Raja juoraised to show him one 
next day and when he appeared again befoie the Emperor, a five-headed snake issued from 
his turban and threatened to ascend the throne Then Akbar became very much afraid, 
and promised him a boon, if he would take the snake back. So the Raja did, and obtamed 
the privilege of the royal drums (navhat), which up to the present day are beaten in the 
temple of Baski Nag at Bhadarvah 

The destruction of Pughanagab 

When visiting Bhadarvah m the summer of 1903 1 heard a local legend, which curiously 
recalls the ancient story of the destruction of Narapura preserved in the first book of the 
Rdjaiarangim ^ In days of old, before the present town of Bhadarvah Lad been founded, 
the chief place of the valley was situated at the confluence of the Niru and the Halon 
nvulet. That ancient capital, Dughanagar by name, mot with a violent end in the following 
manner. It was m the time of a famine, so the story goes, that Baski Nag assumed the 
shape of a mendicant and went to Dughanagar, where he begged for food. But at every 
door he met with a refusal, till at last he came to the house of an old woman, who said : 
‘ I have only a few herbs, but you are welcome to them ’ Then, when she looked at him more 
closely, she noticed that water was dripping from his girdle, and she understood that her 
guest was not a mendicant, but Baski Nag. Seeing himself recognized, he warned his 
hostess not to speak to any one of his visit. Then he told her that within a few days the 
town would be destroyed, but that her house would be saved. After a few days a violent 
storm arose from the top of Kamalas,® and the whole town was flooded except the house 

1 Cf above, pp. 241 

® Mount Kamalaa is a top 14,241 feet in height. The lake near the top (the * Koond Kaplas ’ of the survey 
map) IS one of the great tfrthaa of Bhadarvah, It is behoved that Baski Nag who originally resided in Kashmir, 
found here a refuge from the attacks of Garuda. 
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of the old woman The boulders which the angry Nag hurled down still mark the place 
where once Dughanagar stood 

This legend, as noted above, has certain features in common with that of the 
destruction of Narapura by the Naga Su^ravas There, too, the Naga, though invested 
with human form, is recogmzable by his hair-tuft dripping with water. And the origin of 
the stone waste along the Eembyara river in Kashmir is explained from a similar cause 
as that on the confluence of the Niru and the Halon in Bhadarvah 

Baski Nag is also worshipped in the hill state of Chamba which comprises the Ravi 
valley and a portion of the valley of the Upper Chinab It is said that the cult of Baski 
was introduced from Bhadarvah in the begmmng of the nineteenth century, because disease 
was prevalent among the cattle of the State Eor some time the Nag had a temple at the 
capital, likewise named Chamba, but unfortunately it was burned down Evidently the 
means of his devotees were insufficient to have it rebmlt , the Nag with his vizier found a 
refuge in a small shrine of the goddess Hirma or Hidimba whicli belongs to the ancient 
temple of Champa vati Devi, the family goddess of the Eajas of Chamba The shrine of 
Hirma, as will be seen from the accompanying plate, is itvself in a very delapidatcd condition 
(Plate XXVII) The boy, seated in the entrance is the who had recently succeeded his 

deceased father, the office being hereditary. The images of the two Nags were jJaced outside 
to be photographed Baski Nag, the smaller one of the two, wears a royal crown siumounted 
by an eleven-fold hood In his right hand he holds a sword marked wuth a snake, and in 
his left hand a damani or hand-drum. On each side of his feet there is a cobra in an erect 
attitude The vizier, larger in size than his royal master, is shown holding a swwd m his 
right, and a rosary {akshamdld) in his left hand The persons attached to the service of 
Baski are not Brahmins • the 'pujdrl belongs to the agricultural caste of the Tliakkurs or 
Eathis and the chela is a Kali, viz. a low-caste man Baski Nag has also a temple at Himgiri , 

There are a number of other Nags worshipped m various villages througliout the 
Chamba State, but it would serve no useful purpose to enumerate their names, wbich be, tray 
no connexion with any of the serpent-demons of ancient India It has boon usserted that 
one of them, called Indiu Nag, is the same as Nahufjha whose story is told in the 
Mahabhdrata} but this assertion requires further confirmation. Indru Nag is worshipped 
at several places : ^ at Kuarsi on the road to Dharmsala, at Samra in Eanhun Kothi, at 
Chinota, and m a cedar forest beyond Ijamu, between Chanota and Trchta. A mdd is 
held on the first of Bhadon. The pujdn at each of Indru’s tcm})les is a Brahmin and the 
chela a Hali or a Gaddi (shepherd) 

^ Oldham, op. cit , p. 73 

® Indru Nag has also a temple at Kanhiara in Kangra. Of, R. A, Rose, Oloftmry of the fnbu and Castes 
of the Punjab, vol. i, p. 154. 
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Among tte numerous other serpent-gods found in Chamba we wish to mention only 
Mul Nag and Stuhr Nag The former has his shrine immediately above a very fine fountain 
at the village of Brehi In his case the pujdil is a lumlidi or potter. Stuhr or Satuhr Nag 
IS worshipped at the village of Tui on the road to the Baleni Pass, by which the Dhaola 
Dhax IS crossed The shrine of the Nag contains two images, and, moreover, three snake- 
slabs of a type common in the Kangra valley The great number of votive oftermgs con- 
sisting of iron tridents, iron rods twisted into the shape of a snake, wooden swords, and little 
yokes of wood (given whenever a young ox is yoked to the plough for the first time), 
testify to the great popularity enjoyed by the Nag and to the significance he has in the 
mind of the rural votaries For the Nag is the lord of the cattle, and when it happens 
that a calf has lost its way and gone astray and such an ex-voto is promised to his shrine, 
the lost animal is sure to come back to its owner A defaced Gane^a image is called the 
gvdlu or cowherd of the Nag His pujcm is a Rathi and the chela a Hali 

The pujdns and chelds attached to the Nag temples of Chamba commonly belong to 
the agricultural caste of the Rathis, but in a good many cases only the pujdn is a Eathi, 
the chela being a Hali We have already met instances in which the pujdil is a Brahmin, but 
it happens also that he belongs to the menial caste of the Halis.^ 

In the valley of the Chinab, too, Nag temples are found At Kilar in Pangi there is a 
shrine of Det Nag ; it is said that he was originally located in Lahul, and human victims 
were offered to lum The lot had fallen on the only rcmaimng son of a poor widow, and 
she was bewailing her misfortune when a Gaddi passed by, and, hearing the tale of woe, 
offered to take her son’s place. He, however, stipulated that the Nag should be allowed to 
devour him, and on his presenting several parts of his body in succession without result, 
he grew angry and threw the Nag into the Chinab. The idol got out of the river again at 
Kilar and, being found by a cowherd, was carried up to the site of the present temple, where 
it fell down with its face on the ground. A shrine was erected and the image set up with its 
face looking inwards. A clump of cedar-trees at once grew up around the shrine.’^ 

'' Kahhar Nag, better known as Kelang (or Kailang), is beheved to have come from 
British Lahul. Fifteen or sixteen generations ago cattle disease was prevalent at Kugti, 
and the people of that village vowed to hold a fair, it if abated Tradition says that Kelang, 
m the form of a serpent, rode on the horns of a ram from Lahul, and stopped at Dughi, 
two miles from the present temple. Remaining there for three generations, he went to 
Darun at the source of a stream, a cold place difficult of access. So the people petitioned 
his chela to remove lower down, and the Nag through his chela told them to cast a hhdnd ^ 

1 For full particulars, of. Chamba State Oazelieer, pp 1S7 If., and H. A. Hose, op cit , vol i, pp. 14-7 ff, 
a A musical instrument consisting of a plate of metal whicli la struck witk a stick. 
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from that place, and to build a new temple at the spot where it stopped While digging the 
foundations, they discovered a three-headed image of stone, and on removing it a stream 
gushed forth This happened many generations ago Raj Singh of Chamba (1844r-70) 
presented a second image made of eight metals {aslita-dlidtu), which shows the Nag standing 
and holdmg a staff in his right hand. His head is surrounded with serpents The shrine is 
closed during the winter months from the 1st of Magh tiU the 1st of Baisakh During the 
rest of the year worship is performed every Sunday, but only sheep and goats are accepted 
as offermgs ” ^ 

I am much indebted to the Rev Dr A H Francke for the following legend which he 
recovered during his residence in British Lahu].^ It refers to Tinan above the junction of 
the Chandra and the Bhaga, the two streams which form the Chandrabhaga or Chinab 
river. 

How THE Nagas peovjded Tinan with Springs 

If it be asked in what manner the spring known as Chu-mig Zha-ra or ‘ the Blind 
Fount ’ took its origin, the following may be said In former times a certain Lama from 
Tibet had sent many Nagas m the hand of a man When the latter had ariived at the place 
called Chu-mig Gyal-sa, they opened the casket and looked to see what would happen 
Thereupon many Nagas ran and leaped away and on the spot there issued forth many 
springs These are called Chu-mig Gyal-sa. There was also a blind Naga whom at first 
they had put aside. Now they took him and cast him away Therefore but httle water did 
issue forth on this spot It was called ^ the Bhnd Fount 

In Chamba-Lahul on the left bank of the Chandrabhaga there is a Buddhist temple 
in which a white marble image of Avalokite^vara is worshipped under the name of 
Triloknath The village is known by the same name The great annual festival, which 
takes place on the last day of Savan and is attended by large numbers of people, both 
Buddhists and Hindus, from the neighbouring hiU-tracts, complies very little with the 
benign character of the Bodhisattva in whose honour it is supposed to be held There is 
much drinking and dancing, and a ram is sacrificed The mam actors in the proceedings are 
not the Lamas who silently turn their prayer-wheels, but the chelds belonging to the Devi 

' Chamba State Gazetteer ^ pp 188 f. 

3 The above legend belongs to a collection of twenty-one texts in the local vernaculars which Bi Francke 
collected and published m a limited number of autograph copies under the title Lie histonfichen und 
mytholoqieclien Ennnerungen der Laliouler (1907) The present legend js mteiostmg m throwing light on such 
names as * the blind Naga the ‘ one-eyed Naga ‘ the deaf Naga vhich arc met with both m literature and 
folldore 
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and Naga cults ^ On the day preceding the great meld a prehminary gathering takes place 
in the Hinsa Nala above the village, where a ram, presented by the local Eana, is sacrificed 
to the Nag The blood of the victim is poured into the spring of the rivulet at the foot of the 
glacier. This meeting is attended by the villagers of Hinsa, Shokole, and Tunde, which 
receive their water from this ndld The water is said to lemam always clear. 

We now come to the fourth of the five great rivers of the Panjab, the Bias (Sanskrit 
Vipasa) The mountain region watered by this river once comprised three principalities — 
Kulu, Mandi, and Kangra — of which the last-mentioned State, the ancient Trigarta, was 
pohtically the most important Kangra and Kulu, however, have ceased to exist as 
independent States since the days of Sikh ascendancy, and Mandi alone still survives as a 
pnncipahty ruled by its own line of Eajas. 

Kulu, the ancient Kuluta, now forms part of the Kangra district. It comprises four 
different tracts — Kulu proper on the upper Bias, Eupi which comprises the valley of the 
Parbati an affluent of the Bias, Inner and Outer Saraj, the latter bordering to the south on 
the river Satlu] (imlgo Sutlej). These four tracts are again subdivided into kothis, so named 
from the State granaries in which the grain and other tribute m kind was stored in the time 
of native rule 

The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang in his account of Kuluta describes the inhabitants, 
as coarse and common in appearance and as hard and fierce ’’ of character ^ The 
little kingdom situated at the outskirts of Aryan civilization has never been a centre of 
culture and learning, but it is of unusual interest for the study of folklore and primitive 
rehgion. Although Vishnmsm was made the State religion by the Rajas of the seventeenth 
century, the great mass of the people still adheres to the worship of the old deoias which 
have their shrmos each in his or her own village. These deotas belong to three different 
classes of supernatural beings — Devis, Eikhis, and Nags — but, however different in origin 
they may be, the mode of religious worship is in general the same. Especially Devi and 
Nag worship are very closely connected. 

The Kulu valley is a great centre of Nag worship. Here, too, Baski or Basu, as the 
ancient serpent-king Vasuki is commonly called by the Kulu people, is regarded as the chief 
of his tribe and as the father of the other Nags scattered over the various villages. There is 
a popular saying in Kulu : AthdraJi Nag athdrah Ndrdyan^^^ meamng There be Nags 
eighteen and Narayans eighteen.” The term ‘ Narayan ’ is employed in these hill-tracts 

1 In the year 1904, when J had the good fortune to witness the meJa of Tnlohnath for the second tune, the 
officiating pnests were the cheJetf^ of Mirkula Devi (a Bmhmin), of Tuloknath (a Ihlgl), and oftheNag{aRathx) 

* (tiansl. Beal), vol i, p. 177 The want of intellectual culture among the Ku]u people still finds 

expression in the popular saying Jfteqa JCv/a fioega ulU, ‘ Wliocvcr goes to Kulu will become an owl* 
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to designate a being closely related to a Nag In the Gazetteer it is said that ‘ eighteen ’ is 
used to indicate a large number It would perhaps be more correct to say that eighteen is 
considered an auspicious number 

How THE EIGHTEEN NaGS OF KULtT WERE BORN ^ 

In times past, a little more than five thousand years ago, it happened in the village of 
Goi^al 2 in which the temple of Gotam Rikhi stands, that a certain peasant woman who 
was the wife of a man of the Kanet caste, having donned red clothes, went on to the roof 
of her house to have a look at the corn which had been placed there to dry , and on account 
of the cool breeze that woman fell asleep on the top of the roof. Now by chance, while she 
was sleepmg, Baski Nag saw her and at once fell in love with her Changing himself into 
the shape of a man, Baski Nag carried her off through the air and reached the upper regions. 
But he told her never to raise the hair of his head with her hand. Once when the Nag 
had fallen asleep with his head resting on her lap, the woman, in spite of what he had told 
her, raised the hair of his head. At that moment the woman, looking down from the upper 
region, beheld her own house and fields and at that sight she began to weep As soon as her 
tears fell on the face of Baski Nag he woke up Then he made her his wife, and thereupon 
he said to her : “ Whatsoever will be born from thy womb thou must worship ” After he 
had spoken these words she found herself again on the roof of her own house. 

Now, after nine months had gone by, once on a single day she gave birth to eighteen 
snakes. Those eighteen snakes the woman put in a large earthen pot of the kind which in 
Kulu they call ‘ hhmidal \ In that pot she made eigliteen separate holes, and putting the 
milk of her own breast into a vessel, she nursed the snakes, each through his own hole, 
and for many days paid worship to them with incense. Now, after some four or five months 
it happened by chance that she had to go to the house of her parents. Then she said to her 
mother-in-law ; “ Do thou pay worship to these snakes during my absence.’’ Having said 
this she went away to the house of her parents. After she had left, her mother-in-law on 
the next day put incense in a large iron spoon, placed fire on it, and went near the snakes 
to pay worship to them. On heanng her coming, the snakes thrust their heads through the 
holes At the sight of the snakes the mother-m-law dropped the spoon containing the 
incense upon which fire had been placed in order to produce the smoke in such manner 
that the incense with the fire fell in the pot in which the snakes were kept. In consequence 

1 TJbe legend m its present form was recoveiod by me %n loco For other versions, cf, Kangra Dislnci 
QazeUecr (Kulu), p. 62, and H. A. Bose, P%n:^ab Olossauj, vol i, p. 167, and N S Notes and Qmnes, ui, ^ 190, 
No. 6. 

* Also called Ghusal, north of Manall 
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thereof the snakes escaped from the pot and fled in all directions Out of the total number 
of eighteen snakes two went to Mandi and Suket, and two appeared m the district of LahuL 

On this occasion, it is said, one of the Nags had one eye burned, and is therefore known 
as Kana Nag {kcina = ‘ one-eyed He remained on the spot and is still worshipped at 
the village of Goial in the temple of Gotam Eikhi, who, strange to say, is sometimes also 
described as a Nag.® Kana Nag of Go^al, perhaps in consequence of his bodily defect, 
IS believed to he bad-tempered. If a cow passes his image, she is sure to give no mibr that 
night. The vessel in which the offsprmg of BasM Nag were kept by their mother may 
stiE be seen in the temple of Gotam Eikhi. (Plate XXVIII.) 

As to the names of the eighteen Nags, there is some difference of opinion among the 
Kulu people, hut most accounts agree in including Sargan (or Sirgan) Nag and Phahal 
Nag of IcotM Jagatsukh, Dhumal Nag of ko^l Baragarh, Piyiili (yellow) Nag and Basu 
Nag (considered as different from Baski Nag !) both of kotU Nagar, Kali Nag of kotM 
Eaisan, and Mahuti Nag of koM Kais Some authonties include three more Nags feom 
kotM Kais, namely, Eamnu (or Eumnu) Nag, Sargun (or Sargan) Nag, and ^ukli Nag. 
All the koiMs concerned belong to Upper KulQ, but it is said m the above legend that some 
of the eighteen found a refuge in the adjoining hill tracts. 

Baski Nag has also a brother. Turn Nag, who resides in a cave high up in the mountains . 
Like his brother this Nag grants rains and prevents hghtmng. He also gives oracles as to 
ram, and when rain is about to faU, water flows out of his cave.® 

The total number of Nags which are worshipped in th e Kulu subdivision is considerably 
greater than eighteen, and, indeed, must come up to about four times that figure. Accordmg 
to a list which I owe to the kindness of Mr. H. L. Shuttleworth, I.C.S., late Assistant 
Commissioner of the Kulu subdivision, there are more than seventy places consecrated 
to various Nag deities. Some Nags are worshipped at different locahties, but usually 
each Nag belongs to the particular village in the vicimty of which his temple 
stands. They are essentially local deities.* In some cases the Nag has no shnne but a sacred 
lake high up in the mountains, where people go to bathe Sometimes he has not even an 
individual name, but is simply indicated as ‘ Nag ’. It deserves notice that no Nag 

^ Tho BhUridcUta^jataJea also relates of a Naga who> owing to an accident in hie early chaldjhood, lost one of 
his eyes and in later life had a very imtablo temper. Of above, p. 1£>6 It is curious that Kadru, the 
snake- mother, is also described as * one-eyed 

» A KSga Gautama is known from literature and was worshipped m Kashmir. 

® H. A. Rose, Punjab Cfloesary, vol. i, p 170. We may compare Hiuen Teiang’s story about the Kaga 
Gopala who likewise dwelled m a cave m the Kabul Valley. 

In several cases the Nfig is indicated by the name of the village to which he belongs, e.g. Bhalogd N5g 
at Bhalogt, Mhhuti K§*g at Miihotf KarthS Nag at KarthS, Bfidh NS>g at Balu, and Jibhi N% at Jibhi. 
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temples are found either at the capital Sultanpur or at any of the larger villages such as 
Nagar (the ancient capital) or Manikarn, famous for its hot springs. These places are now 
seats of Vishnmsm. 

As regards the attendants attached to the service of the Kulu Nags, in the great 
ma] ority of cases both the ‘pujwti and the c]i6ld belong to the agricultural caste of the Kanets. 
Sometimes, however, the former is a Brahmin , in Inner Saraj this is the rule, elsewhere it 
IS an exception The chela seldom is a Brahmin, but it is not at all uncommon that he 
should be a member of the memal caste which is called ‘ Dagi ’ in Ku}u proper and ‘ Koli ’ 
m Outer Saraj. In one instance the chela is a lohar or blacksmith When the pUjari is a 
Brahmin, the chdd is never a low-caste man We may perhaps assume that in the cult of 
the Nags, the Brahmins have gradually usurped a position which originally was held by 
persons not belonging to the priestly caste. 

AmriTig the eighteen sons of Baski we have mentioned Kali Nag. Whether he 
IS with the Naga Kahka of the Buddha legend or with Kaliya the Naga of the 

Yamuna who was subdued by Krishna it is impossible to say. This much is certam that 
TTfllT Nag takes rather a prominent place among his brethren and is worshipped in mne 
fliffflTftTit localities of Upper Kulu and Eupi. His temple at the village of Jari m the Parbatl 
valley is a more pretentious sanctuary than the common type of village shrine. Besides the 
temple proper there are a number of subsidiary buildings : a dharmsald or guesthouse, an 
open pavihon for the musicians, and a IhaTiddr or granary for storing the grain-rents of the 
temple. The last-mentioned bmlding, in appearance hke a substantial dwelling-house, has 
not less than five stories, and is, indeed, the largest house of the village. 

The temple itself, a quadrangular buildmg with a veranda in front and a sloping roof, 
is built of pine wood, while the more durable cedar wood is used for some portions such as 
the door which is decorated with quaint carvings On the left door we notice seventeen 
workmen and five bulls, said to have been employed in the bmlding of the temple, the 
latter as beasts of burden (curiously rccalhng the legend of the cathedral of Laon). Eaja 
Sidh Smgh, the reputed founder of the temple, is also portrayed with his Eaniand musicians 
on both sides. On the right doorwing there is the figure of a man being bitten by a snake 
as a punishment, it is said, for dishonesty, the snake having been sent by the Nag to chastise 
The post between the two doorwmgs is carved with the effigies of Mahadeva on his 
bull and of Parvati on her tiger. The pillars supporting the veranda are carved with snakes 
curhng, as it were, upwards along the shafts. Every full-moon a goat is oflered to the Nag. 

“ The most important outward and visible symbol of the god is his rath, not to be taken 
in its literal sense of a carnage, but in that of an ark or htter. It consists of two parts, the 
idol proper and the stretcher, on which it is earned The latter is a high-backed chair 
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without legs, attached to two long poles projecting for several feet at each end, and made 
of very flexible wood, usually silver birch The idol proper is composed of a metal plate 
on -which facial masks of gold, silver or brass are arranged in rows On festive occasions 
when the god appears m his litter, the shield is placed in the stretcher and the whole is 
decorated with rich clothes, jewellery and flowers. Usually there is a canopy of long strips 
of cloth or of yak tails over the shield ’’ ^ 

In the case of Kali Nag the masks attached to the litter are said to represent the Nag 
and his relatives, the two placed uppermost being K^i himself and his brother Jvala 
Narayan A second rath made ol deoddi wood is said to be employed exclusively to carry 
the Nag to the big fair, which is held at the capital on the occasion of the Dasehra festival, 
and which all deotas of Kulu have to attend. The temple contains also a big basket in which 
the Nags (represented by their masks) are taken to their real abode up the mountain — 
a sacred spiing where they are placed in the running water ^ 

Nearly every hamlet in Kuju has at least one fair during the summer, and as some care 
seems to be exercised to jirevent adjacent hamlets having their festivals on the same day, 
there is an almost continuous succession of fairs during the summer months. The idols 
are borne to the fair on the shoulders of their worshippers, each god being accompanied 
by his own band of musicians. The sign of ammation by the spirit of the god is the 
oscillation of the rath. The bearers are under his influence, and their slightest movement is 
conveyed to the ark which dances up and down. Some of the worshippers are likewise 
seized with the divine afflatus, and tremble with possession or leap and shout before 
the idol. 

The first appearance of the deota is not earlier than the commencement of summer, 
about the beginning of Jeth (FSkt Jyaishtha), when the first crop of wheat and barley is 
ready for the sickle and the young rice is getting big enough to be planted out m the 
fields. The idol is carried out of his temple by the priests and attendants, and his band of 
musicians accompanies, blaring uncouth music from drums, and cymbals, and trumpets. 
Thus the god is conveyed to the village green, where perhaps a few guests await him in the 
shape of idols brought from neighbouring villages with their escorts of attendants and 
musicians and worshippers. All the pcojile are dressed in their best and profusely decorated 
with flowers ; shopkeepers have set up gay stalls for the sale of sweetmeats, toys, and 
knick-knacks ; and somewhere m the background hi the fair is in upper Kulu) will be 
found tents wliero lugn and country sjurits can be procured. The deota dances, oscillated 

^ The dosonptiou of tho rath and of tho appearance of the deota at the fair we have borrowed from Mr. H. W. 
Emerson’s excellent account in the Mavdi Gazetteer, pp, 3 21 f., and from the Kangra Gazetteer, part ii, pp, 64 t 

* Of. H A. Rose, op oit., vol i, p. 147. 
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up and down in las chair by his carriers W’ho, of course, are under his influence, and some- 
times one of his guest gods or goddesses dances alongside of him, and the pau of them 
exchange grotesque bows and caresses. The contagion extends to the men m the crowd, 
or, at any rate, to such as are expert dancers , they ]om hands and form a ring, the god 
and his musicians in the centre, and circle roimd with a graceful step, shouting the words 
of the airs which the bandsmen are playing on their uncouth instruments. Faster and faster 
grows the dance as evemng approaches , new dancers are always ready to take the place of 
those who drop out fatigued ; and the merry revel goes on from early afternoon till dusk 
when the idols return to their temples. The women with their gay head-dresses form bright 
groups of spectators on the hillside close to the green which is terraced into tiers of stone 
seats for their accommodation. In the Kulu tahsil they scarcely ever ]om in the dance, 
but in Outer Sara] they form a rmg separate from that of the men and m Inner Sara] 
sometimes they join the men and dance in the same ring with them. But everywhere it is 
only the agriculturist classes, Brahmins and Kanets, who are admitted to the 
charmed circles, low caste people being strictly excluded. Sometimes outsiders, even 
of the higher castes, if not worshippers of the god, are not allowed upon the green ’’ 

It is the common practice that the mela of each particular Nag temple takes place 
annually on a fixed date of the Hmdu calendar. In a few cases, however, it is 
only determined that the annual festival is to be held in a specified month, the exact date 
being fixed each year by the Nag himself through the agency of his chela In the case of 
Kali Nag of Shixarh (kotM Raisan) the fair takes place every third year. 

One would expect that the regular date for these festivals in honour of the various 
Nags of Kulu would be the fifth of the bright half of Savan, on which m the plains of India 
the Nagapanchami, the great feast of the serpents, is celebrated. This, however, is by no 
means the case.^ It is even exceptional that the meld is held in Savan or Bhadon, the two 
months of the rainy season. This may be due to purely practical considerations, as the 
barsdt in the bilk is mostly attended by a very heavy rainfall and consequently is httle 
suited to festive gatherings as described above. 

Usually the festivals held in honour of the individual Nags of Kulu are indicated 
by such names as fhdgall (or jihdgU), btrshu, and idyan (these are the three most commonly 
met), which are often combined with the name of the particular village to which the temple 
belongs. Thus the fair of Piyulx Nag of Batahar {kotM Nagar) is called the ‘ Batahar 
jfhdgU \ It may happen that two or three melds are annually held at one and the same 
temple. Dhumal Nag of Marjan {kotM Baragarh), for instance, is in the habit of celebrating 
a pJidglh a bmhUf and a &dya/n each year 

^ Only m two villages of Inner Saraj the mela of the local Nag coincides with the Nagapaiiohaini. 
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Tlie phagli is generally held in the month of Phagun (Sanskrit Phalguna) preferably 
at the commencement of that month. Evidently the name of the festival is derived from 
that of the month , and, as Phagnn is the last month of winter, we may assume that the 
pMgVb IS a feast celebrating the advent of spnng. It is curious that in some cases the 
phdgU IS fixed on the first of Magh (the month preceding Phagun), and again in other cases 
on the first of Chait (the month following Phagun). 

The hirshu, evidently the same as the htshu of Mandi and Sirmur,^ is the festival of 
the Equinox ; the name is derived from Sanskrit vishuva (^ aequinoctium ’). In Kulu 
it appears to bo observed on one of the first days of either Chait or Basakh (Skt Chaitra, 
Vaisakha), and might perhaps be characterized as another Sprmg-festival. 

The idya7l or smn, as it is called in the Mandi Gazetteer,^ celebrates the ingathenng of 
the autumn harvest, and is held m Kulu on one of the first days of Asu] (Sanskrit Asvayuja 
or Alvina), which is the first month of autumn 

There are other names of festivals, e g. chachauhl% the nature of which we have not 
been able to ascertain 

In coimexion with two Nag temples in Kulu proper and Eupi mention is made of a 
festival which is indicated by the name of kdliihd. This is no doubt identical with the Aaiia 
which Mr Emerson has described in great detail as practised at the village of Hurang m 
Mandi State.^ Its primary motive,” that author says, “ is the transference of sins or 
baneful influences to a liuman scape-goat and thus to allow both gods and men to carry 
on their affairs under the most favourable auspices.” It would be interesting to know 
something about the kdhiTcd in Upper Kulu ; these festivals of the Western Himalaya 
all together are a fascinating subject which would repay a special study. 

This much is certain, that, apart from the TcdhiTcdy the festivals commonly celebrated 
in Kulu in connexion with the Nag cultus have a seasonal character ; thus they, too 
bring out the close association which exists between this mode of worship and the 
agncultural pursuits of the rural population of that country. 

With regard to the viUago gods of Mandi State, Mr. Emerson remarks ^ that the 
majority of them belong to the serpent group. ‘‘ This does not mean that they are 
necessarily called Nags ; the common title for the snake-gods is ‘ Naxayan ^ Sometimes 
they masquerade under the names of Hindu divimties, but usually the legends coaonected 

1 Mandi Biaie Gazetteer, p. 124 ; Strmur State Gazetteer, p. G3. 

* Mamh Oaz*, p 324. “ The first of Asauj, a day generally observed in the hills in thanksgiving for the 
autumn harvest (ibid., p. 131). 

® Mamh Oaz*, p. 124. 

^ Mamh Qaz,, p. 120. 
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Witt tliem reveal their true nature. Even where the character of a god is open to doubt, 
an initial presumption arises that he belongs to the class of the serpent-gods ” In Mandi, 
too, they are venerated as the weather-gods, the guardian spirits of the springs, and the 
creators of the streams and lakes The most popular amongst them is Kamru Nag. Next 
to him comes Narayan of Hurang. The large waterfall on the Palampur road, about 16 miles 
from Mandi, is the work of his hands He lives in the deep valley below the Bhubu Pass, 
wheye he has his temple — a small hnga shrine carved with the figures of serpents — m the 
midst of a dense forest of cedar, oak, walnut, and other trees, the home of bears and 
monkeys which take heavy toll of the peasants’ crops ” The kaika or festival with its very 
curious rites which is celebrated at this mysterious fane every fifth year towards the end 
of July or in the first days of August has been described in detail by Mr Emerson.^ 

In the lower Bias valley, the former prmcipahty of Kangia, there are hardly any Nag 
temples, but after the Divali, about November, a festival, called Nag-ka-puja is held 
to bid farewell to the snakes On this occasion an image of the Nag made of cowdung is 
worshipped, but any snake seen after it is called ‘ ungrateful ’ and killed forthwith ^ 
Further east, in the Satlu] valley and m the Simla Hills, the Nags are promment m 
folklore and popular religion. In a remote tract, called TikrM , which hes near the source of 
the Pabux, we meet with “ a confederacy of five gods, called the Panch Nags, who hibernate 
during the winter, going to sleep at the first fall of snow and only waking up again at the 
Phag, the festival which corresponds to the Holi of the Plains. The curious mode m which 
they are aroused by their worshippers by means of a furious attack with snowballs has been 
described by Mr Emerson, to whose account we may refer for further particulars regarding 
this custom ® 

Basheru of the Simla Hills ^ 

[Another ram-god in the Simla Hills is Basheru, of whom the following legend is 
current.] 

‘‘ Once a woman was cutting grass when her sickle struck a three-faced image of gold. 
She took it home and placed it in her cowshed, hoping that her herds would multiply. 
But next morning the shed was full of water and the cattle all drowned. So she gave it 
to a Brahmin, who put it in his granary. But next morning it, too, was filled with water, 
and so he set the people to build the image a temple a mile or two away, whence the god 
still controls the weather according to the wishes of his votaries. As he had no viUage green, 

I Ibid., pp. 124 n 

* Kangra Ihsinct Gazetteer^ 1904 (Lahore, 1907), p. 103 
® H. A. Rose, op. cit,, vol i, p 145, a. 11, quotes 1^. Emerson 
^ Ibid., p. 146. 
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he drained a lake by coming down in spate one night and cutting a deep channel On this 
sward his festivals are now held. At the one in early spring the god is rejuvenated by being 
carried to his birthplace and there laid on his side so that he may be recharged, as it were, 
with the divine essence which stiU emanates from his natal soil. This process takes six or 
seven hours, during which time his bearers lie prostrate and his worshippers keep strict 
silence, but his musicians play to assist the ascent or transmission of the divine spirit, as 
well as to relieve the tedium of the god’s inactivity.” ^ 

In the Plains of the Panjab real serpent-worship must have existed in the time of 
Alexander the Great It can still be traced as a survival in popular religion and folklore. 
If, for instance, we hear of a festival observed in the Gurdaspur district, and associated 
wnth the month Savan, at which the girls of every village go out together to some pond 
or stream, taking some sweetbread with them and there eat, sing, and swing, there is some 
reason to jiresume that this custom originates from the worship of the Nagas at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season.^ 

We may also briefly refer to the cult of the ‘ Singhs ’ which belongs to the Panjab 
and the western parts of the United Provinces. They are described as snake-gods 
who, although they cause fever, are not very malevolent, often taking away pain. They 
have great power over the rmlch cattle ; the milk of the eleventh day after calving is sacred 
to them,^ and libations of milk arc always acceptable. As is also the case with certam Nagas, 
they are generally distinguished by some colour, as indicated by their names — Kali * black 
Han ‘ green and Bliuri ‘ grey Often the diviner wuU declare a fever to be caused by some 
Singh whom no one has ever beard of before, but to whom a shrine must be built, and so 
they multiply in the most jierplexmg manner. They arc the servants of Basak Nag, the 
serpent-king ^ 

Much has been written about Guga, the deified hero, who is greatly venerated, 
especially by the lower classes in the Eastern Panjab, the United Provinces, and 
Rajputana.® His legend shows infinite variation, but its close aflimty with Naga worship 


1 Of. iho cufltoni iti <*onnoMon with the masks of Kail Nag of Jan rofoirod to above, p 269. 

® Qurdaapnr District Gazetteer, p 7G 

* We may compare the smgulai custom in I^angi and other parts of the Chinab valley, where for a fixed 
time m the month of Savan, and sometimes for the whole of that month, all the milk of the village is devoted 
to the local NSg. (^f. Chamba State Gazetteer, p. 187. 

* W. Crooko, Popular Pehgwn, vol. u, pp. 132 f. A few shnnes of Bhure Singh are reported to esdat in 
Behra Dun, 

« A. Ounmnaham, AM.R., vols. xiv, pp 79 ff., and xvii, p. 169. Ind AnU, vole, xi, pp. 63 f., and xxir, 
pp. 61 ff, D. Ibbetson, Kamal SetfL Report, 378. W. Crooke, Popular ReUgiem, vol. i, pp. 211 Kangra 
Dialriet Gazetteer, pp, 102 f. H. A. Hose, Pmgab Glossary, vol. i, pp, 171 ff. Man4^ State Gazetteer, pp. 114 ff. 
Chamba State Gazetteer, pp, 183 f. 
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is evident Sir Denzil Ibtetson wrote of lum that “ he is supposed to be the greatest of the 
snake-gods This qualification perhaps refers more to the special benefits ascribed to 
his cult than to the traditions regarding the story of his life in which he has essentially the 
character of a kmght and champion of the faith, 

Guga, the ruler of the land of Bagar, as the great prairies of Rajputana are called, is 
said to have been a valiant Rajput of the Chauhan clan and a contemporary of Prithi 
Eaj, the last Hindu king of Delhi. But according to another tradition he fell in battle with 
his forty-five sons and sixty nephews, while opposing Mahmud of Ghazni. A third account 
places him in the time of Aurangzeb. Nothing, in fact, is known for certain about his 
history, but a vast body of folklore has clustered around his name. We hear how through 
the favour of the saint Gorakhnath he was born of Ram Bachhal in spite of the intrigues of 
her sister Kachhal, how his treacherous twin cousins Arjan and Surjan attacked him, but 
were defeated and slam, how he was cursed by his mother m consequence and swallowed 
by the earth, and how after his death he was allowed to visit his wife at midnight. His 
faithful charger Javadiya or ^ Barley-born ’ takes a conspicuous part in his wonderful 
adventures ^ 

Most versions of his legend represent him as closely associated with the Nagas. In 
Ludhiana it is even asserted that he was originally a snake and changed his form into that 
of a man in order to marry a princess. Afterwards he returned to his original shape.^ 
Some say that in the cradle he was found sucking a hve cobra’s head. In most of his legends 
he IS coimected with the serpent-king Basak N%, who helped him to win his bride Smal 
(also called Surail, Surjila, or Chharial), who was the daughter of the Raja of Bundi. 

When the Raja had broken his pledge and refused Guga the hand of his daughter, 
the hero went to the wood and by his flute-playing charmed the beasts and birds of 
the forest and also Basak Nag, who placed the services of his satellite, Tatig Nag, at his 
disposal. Guga then sent Tatig Nag to Dhupnagar in the country of Karu, a land of great 
wizards. Here the Nag, finding Sirial in her garden, assumed his snake form and bit her 
while she was bathing m the tank. Again assuming the appearance of a Brahmin, he 
professed to be a snake-charmer. When ushered into the Raja’s presence, Tatig Nag 
exacted a promise m writmg that the betrothal should be carried out if Sirial recovered 
and then cured her, taking a branch of the nm-tree, and using charms, but showing 
practical abihty by suckmg the poison down into her big toe. The king then fixed the 


^ In the Panjab Hills the horse of Guga is known by the name of Nila It v, as bom on the same day as his 
master. This and some other details of his story seem to be reminiscences of Buddhist lore 
® Ludhiana District Gazetteer, 1904 (Lahore 1907), pp 88 f. 
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wedding seven days ahead, yet in spite of the shortness of time, Guga was miraculously 
transported to Dhupnagar in time for the nuptials.^ 

According to the version of the legend current m Chamba, Basak Nag was not Guga’s 
ally and helper in his wooing, but his rival. When the hero set out with a large retinue for 
the capital of his prospective father-in-law (here the king of Bengal), he was opposed 
by Basak and his host, but the end was that the Nag army was completely destroyed.^ 
Guga counts his devotees by the thousands m the Panjab and the Umted Provinces ^ 
He IS especially wwshipped in the Eastern Panjab ; his shrines, called man or Mdngah^ 
may be seen m almost eveiy large village throughout the sub-montane tract and in the 
Kangra Hills. Strange to say, this ^ Cid Campador ’ of the Hindu faith is not only 
worshipped by all castes of Hindus, but also by Muslims on the strength of a tradition that 
Guga lieforc his death became a convert to Islam and even made a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He IS known under a great variety oi names — Guga Bir and Guga Pir, Zahir Pir and Zahar 
Diwan, BagarvaJa (from his reputed homeland). Ram Deva (in Hissar), and Mundlikh 
(in Chamba) 

Ills great populantv is no doubt largely owing to the belief that, when duly 
propitiated, ho can save from snake-bitc, and cause those who neglect him to be bitten. 
The attendants attached to his shrines adopt different cures ; some give the patient leaves 
of trees on the shrine to eat, others sprinkle holy water on the part affected Snakes are 
part of the rude ornamentation of his shrine which usually contains a group of clumsily 
fashioned figures of stone or earth Guga himself on horseback occupies the centre ; he 
holds a long staff or spear, above him tw^o snakes meet, one being coiled round his staff. 
He is attended by his sister Ougri, his vmer Kailu Bir, and his guru Gorakhnath ^ 
In the Kangra district Gugii not only cures snake-bite, hut also brings illness, bestows 
sons and good fortune His offerings are first-fruits, goats, and cakes. He has a famous 
shrine at Barmar where tlie resident priests claim to cure the bites of snakes by makmg the 
patients eat of the sacred earth of the place and rubbing some of it on the wound. Pilgrims 
who often come from long distances also take away some of this earth as a protection. 

At Chhap})ar, on the southern border of the Ludbiana district, there is a large shrine 
of Guga, and an annual fair is held in his honour on the Anant Chaudas, i.e. the 14th of 

^ R 0. Tomplo, Legends of the toI. i, pp. 121 11. 

® According to a vcraion current in Kulu, the bride of Guga, named Suryar Nagni, was the daughter of 
Baski ISfag. 

® Some thirty years ago thc*ir number was estimated at 35,000 for the Punjab and 123,000 for the Umted 
Provinces. 

* In the shrine of (jluga at fJultanpur, the capital of Ku]u, which I visited in 1904, BasM Kag m the form 
of a snake was shown issuing from the ground in front of the hero’s horse 
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the bright half of Bhadon The fair, though a Hindu one, is attended also by Muslims , 
the average number of visitors is estimated at 50,000 people The money and grain offerings 
made at the shrine, which are received by the resident Brahmms, amount to some Rs 300 
a year People scoop out earth from a pond near the shrine seven times, and cattle are 
brought to it and kept for a night at the shrine to protect them from snakes It is said 
that a person bitten will recover if put beside it. 

Another '^mrl or Guga temple of some repute is found at Raikot in the same district , 
here, too, a meld is held on the Anant Chaudas North of the town is a small tank called 
the Rattowana. Here a mound of earth has from early times been used for Guga’s 
propitiation, because close by is a large grove of larlf bushes, the haunt of snakes. The 
foundation of the marl was due to the appearance of a snake on the mound, which portent 
was interpreted by a Khatri girl (who was possessed by Guga) as an injunction that a shrme 
should be built on the spot As many as 50,000 people used to frequent the fair, but 
Chhappar has supplanted it in popular favour. The pujdrls are Brahmins.^ 

In many other places annual fairs are held in honour of Guga , the usual date of these 
gatherings, however, is not the Anant Chaudas, but the 9th of the dark half of Bhadon 
called the Guga-naumi This date is said by some so be the date of his birth, and by others 
to be that of his wedding or of his death. On this occasion his chhan or switch, consisting 
of a long bamboo surmounted by peacock-feathers, a cocoanut, some fans, and a blue flag, 
is taken round by Jogis who ask for alms. In the Mandi State his followers, mostly belongmg 
to the caste of the Naths, carry the images of Guga and his attendants with their canopies 
of cobra hoods, from house to house, singing songs in his honour and begging for alms 
In the Panjab there are over 30,000 special votaries of the snake-godlmgs and in the 
United Provinces 25,000.^ The great majority of them are, no doubt, to be found among 
the inhabitants of the Hill districts. 

In Garhwal there exists a universal tradition that the Nagas once resided in the valley 
of the Alaknanda At the present day Sesh Nag is honoured at Pandukeswar, Bhekal 
Nag at Ratgaon, Sangal Nag at Talor, Banpur Nag at Margaon, Lohandea Nag at Jelam 
in the Niti valley, and Pushkara Nag at Nagnath in Nagpur.® 

In the Gangetic plains, too, there is evidence of serpent worship not only among the 
rural population, but also m the towns. It will sufiB.ee to quote two monuments found at 
Benares and Allahabad, well known as great centres of orthodox Hinduism. 

In the north-western part of the city of Benares there is an ancient well, called Nag 

^ Ludhana Dtetr%ct Gazetteer .1904 ^Lahore, 1910), pp, 88 f. 

* W. Crookc, op, cit , vol uu p 122. 

® Garhwal District Gazetteer (1910), p. 112. 
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Kuan (Skt Ndga-lupa), which bears marks ol considerable antiquity. It is dedicated to the 
Nagaraja Ananta or Sesha, who is believed to have incarnated himself m Patahjali, the 
famous grammarian and author of the Makdhhdsha On that account the grammarians of 
the city gather on the spot and discuss grammar on the 5th of the bright half of the month 
Savan. This is the date of the Nagapahchami or Festival of the Nagas On this occasion 
common folic, too, repair to the ancient well and make their oflermgs, the average 
attendance being estimated at 4,000 persons.^ 

Some fifty years ago a Hindu author called attention to the existence of a temple of 
Vasuki at Prayag or Allahabad, as it is nowadays commonly called ‘‘ The temple,” he 
writes,^ “ IS beautifully situated amidst a grove of trees, overlookmg the Ganges, which 
flows just under it. The scenery is charming It is a massive building on an elevated 
terrace, and looks quite new, for we learn that a hundred years ago it was all repaired, and 
the palJca stone ghat under it constructed by a millionaiie of Daraganj, a detached village 
of AUahabad lying on the bank of the river The image of the Naga Vasuki is carved out of 
a black stone set in the front wall ol the temple, and is about a foot and a half high. It is 
neatly sculptured as a hooded snake standing erect when enraged. There are other idols 
of less note.” 

‘‘ A large fair is held on Nagapanchami, to which many of the Hindus from Allahabad 
and neighbouring villages come, to secure the double merit of bathing in the sacred stream 
and worshipping the serpent-god on the auspicious occasion. The temple is resorted to by 
every pfigrim to Prayag, with whom it is a behef that the merit of bathmg in the sacred 
confluence of Oafiga and Jamuna is not complete until ho visits the temple of the king 
of serpents PJgrims to other sacred places in India take Ganges water from this place 
only, as it is considered purer than elsewhere m Prayag.” 

Momer Williams, who personally visited the Vasuki temple at Dara Ganj notes that 
the priest attached to it was not a Brahmin but a man of low caste. On my expressing 
a wish ”, ho adds, for some memorial of the place, he tore ofi a rude drawing of a many- 
headed serpent, which was fastened to the door of the shrine, and presented it to me.” ® 

In Bihar, according to Sir George Grierson,^ the snake-god Nag is generally worshipped 
by the agricultural population In Saon (Sravana) crowds of women, calling themselves 
his wives (ndgtn)^ go out begging for 21 days, during which period they neither sleep under 

^ M. A. Shemng, The eacred c%ty of the Ihndus (London, 1868), pp. 80 f., and 220. For the above information 
the author is indebted to the Principal of Queen^s College, Benaree. 

* luid Ani,t vol. 11 (1874), p. 124. 

® Heligiotts Thought and Tj%fe m India (1883), p 323. 

* G. A, Grierson* Bihar Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1880), pp. 404 f. 
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a roof nor eat salt Half tlie proceeds of the begging are given to Brahmins and the other 
half invested in salt and sweetmeats, which are eaten by the whole village During the 
expedition several characteristic songs are sung ’’ 

From the various data we have been able to adduce it will be sufficiently clear that m 
vast regions of Northern India the Nag stiU holds a prominent position in popular rehgion 
and tradition. Yet in those parts there is httle evidence of real serpent worship, m2:., of 
the adoration of the live ammal Ophiolatry only survives either in the form of a worship 
proffered to certain gods and saints for protection against the dangerous reptiles (and in 
many cases these drane protectors themselves are or were originally conceived m the 
semblance of snakes), or, as is the case in the Alpme Panjab, the ancient serpent-demons 
have developed into weather-godlings and are now essentially the spirits of the water 

Even in a tract like Kulu. where the veneration of the Nags is so greatly in evidence, 
the live snake is hardly ever an object of veneration ^ In fact, the hill people show very 
little reluctance in kilhng snakes if these come in their way The Nag temples are decorated 
with the effigies of serpents, but no instance is known of live serpents being kept or fed in 
those shrmes. In some mountain tracts there is a certain species of snake only which is 
held sacred In Mandi it is a large grass-snake, hght brown above and of light colour below, 
which is worshipped by the people. In Chamba it is a whitish-coloured species that 
frequents the walls of houses, and is said to drink milk. Puja and incense are offered to it, 
and its presence is regarded as a good omen ^ It is not a little curious that in both these cases 
the sacred snake is indicated by the name of nag. It must be remembered that the real 
nag of the plains occurs only in the lower hills ; in Mandi it is said to be rare, in Kulu 
and the greater part of Chamba it does not occur. 

In order to find real ophiolatry — ^the cultus of the live serpent — we must turn our 
attention to Western and Southern India, where up to the present day it exists in an 
undisguised form 

Kathiavar, the peninsula or western portion of the province of Guj arat, is a great centre 
of Nag worship ^ There are temples of Vasuki and his brother Vanduk, locally called 

1 The only instance which has come to my notice is at the foot of the Bohtang Pass, leading from Kulu 
into Lahul. On my way from Eala to the Pass I noticed that one of the load-earners, a Rajput by caste, 
gathered some flowers and malang a aal&m, laid them m front of a hole under a large stone. There, he explamed, 
lived a deota who had the shape of a snake, but did no harm to anybody On my return I learnt that on 
this spot there really hve a family of snakes described as being spotted and provided with thick heads. They 
are fed by the people. If food is placed by the hoJe, first a lizard comes out, who, judging from his white colour, 
is beheved to be very old 

® MantU State Gazetteer, p. 13 ; Chamba State Gazetteer, p. 39. 

® J W Watson, Places of 87ia1ce-wor8h%p in Kathi&icar, Ind Ant , vol iv, pp 3 93 fiP Cf also Ind AnUf 
vol. i, pp. 6 f ., and vol. iv, p 6. 
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Vasang]! and Bandia Bell respectively, at Than and Mandhogarli The two Nag brothers 
are said to have settled here after having rid the country of a dangerous demon, Bhimasux, 
at the request of five famous Rishis. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a tree in 
the grove that surrounds Bandia Bell’s shrine, and it is said that, should any one ignorantly 
cut a stick in this grove the snake appears to such a person in his dreams and orders Tmn to 
return the stick, and should he fail therein, some great calamity shortly befalls him ; 
and, in fact, in or near the giove may be seen many such logs or sticks accidently cut and 
subsequently returned 

The Vasuki temple at Than contains the image of a three-headed cobra with two 
smaller monocephalous ones — one on each side — carved on the same slab Besides which 
there is a figure of the four-armed Vishnu ; while on and in front of the altar on which the 
images are placed are mhgrdm stones and iankh shells. A common votive ofiermg at 
this shrine seems to be a repiesentation of the three snakes in alto-rihevo on a flat 
earthenware tile. 

Other Nag shrines in Kathiavar are that of Pratik at Talsana in Jhalavar, and that of 
Devanik Oharmalia in the village of Chokn under Chuda. But the most famous snake- 
temple of Gujarat is that of the celebrated Dharanidhara or ‘ Earthholder situated at 
the village of Dhcma, a few miles to the north-west of Tharad, in North Gujarat. This 
shrine is visited by pilgrims from all parts of India. There is a well-executed image of a 
cobra in the temple of the Dhem Nag, as the Dharanidhara is locally called. There are 
many other local shrines in Gujarat and Kathiawar where the cobra is worshipped. 

A cuiious case of serpent-worslnp was recorded in the year 1875 by Mr. 0. E. G. 
Crawford ^ While encamped at the village of Khas {ialuha Dhandhuka), he noticed a thdmk 
of Charnialia, a local nanuj for the Naga, which was not there the year before. On his mabng 
inquiries he was told the following story. ** A woman m the neighbouring village of Alau 
mortally w^ounded a cobra, and then, for fear of the Dhandhal Kathis ^ (who are the 
worshippers m particular of the cobra, the other branches preferring the Sun), got him 
conveyed on a cot to a field outside Khas, where ho was found by the people in a dying state, 
but with hopes of reviving him, they carried him to the place where the shrine now is, and 
spread sand for him, and put a canopy over him to shield him from the sun.® But in two 
days he died. Then they bethought themselves of worshippmg him. But others objected 
that, unless ho rose from the dead, he could not be held to be a god to be worshipped. So 

^ I fid. Ant , vol. IV, pp 83 f. 

* Tho tnbo of iho Kathis from whom Kathiitwar has received its name entered the peninsula from Cutoh 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth contunos. 

® Of. above, p 152. 
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they waited and were duly rewarded For, they tell me, from a hole hard by came forth a 
fine naga exactly like the deceased, and when it was said he must have a consort two nagans 
followed him out in succession. Then they began to collect money to build the present 
shrine, which is still unfimshed, not having a roof over it It resembles a wide squat 
chimney, and contains, besides a live cobra wrapped m a blue cloth, a red-daubed stone 
said to resemble the hood of a cobra, which appears to be the actual object of worship, and 
a small pan for fire This inner shrine is being encircled by four stone walls which are at 
present only breast-high. On its south-west corner was lying an earthen representation of 
the hood, coloured red, and much more like the original than the stone in the inner shnne. 
This shrine, though new, appears to be of high virtue, to judge from the number of strings 
which are hung on a horizontal rod above it, being — ^hke a large heap of cocoanuts in one 
corner — ^the votive offerings of persons who have been cured of some pain, not necessarily 
snake-bite, on vowing to visit the shrine, and tying one of these strings round the place 
affected in token thereof ” 

In the whole of Southern India serpent-worship is prevalent ^ It is especially the 
cobra which is held sacred. The higher castes consider it a sin to kiU it, and beheve that the 
man who does so will be stricken with all kind of misfortune 

The great popularity of this cult in the South is testified by the snake-slabs or Naga- 
kals, which are usually found, sometimes in great numbers, at the entrance of a town or 
village. Groups of such stones may be seen in a corner of the courtyard of a temple, either 
Hindu or Jain, near a tank or under a sacred tree They are mostly due to childless wives 
who make a vow to instal a snake-stone (Naga-prahshthd) if they are blessed with offspring. 
The usual practice is to have a figure of a cobra carved on a small stone slab, to place it in 
a well for six months in order to imbue it with life (jgrdna-prattshthd) by means of mantras 
and certain ceremomes, and then to set it up under a jiipaU or nm-tree.^ These two trees 
are often planted together and ' married as the saying goes A platform is built around 
and the trees receive the worship of Brahmins and members of other high castes. It is 
beheved that a woman will obtain children if she walks round the trees 108 times daily for 
45 days consecutively ® The Naga-ka]s are preferably placed m the shade of a pair of such 
married trees Serpent worship, as we find it here, is therefore closely associated with tree 

^ Cf. »T Burgess, A R.WJ* (London, 1874), pp. 43 f., pi Ivi (ten specimens of Nag slabs from Konur 
Huh, Sinde-Manauh, BadamI, and Aivalh in the Bclgam Kaladgi districts of Bombay. Jnd* Ant , vol. iv, 
pp 5 f., and vn. pp. 40 ff., and Annml Report ArchL Department^ Southern Circle, for 1914-15, pp 34 

* These two trees — ^the Ficus rehgiosa and the Melia Azadiiachta — are the oivaMka and nimba of Sanskrit 
literature. The aSrattha la called Naga-bandhu, i e kinsman of the Nagas.” 

® The numbei 108 (2® x 3-*) is rogaided as auspicious 
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worship. Sometimes the snake is supposed actually to reside in the tree and in all 
probability was originally conceived as its spirit. 

The Naga-kals show a considerable variety of pattern. The simplest and perhaps 
commonest type of these snake-slabs exhibit a smgle cobra standing, as it were, on the tip 
of his tail and curhng u})wards with expanded hood. Sometimes the Naga is a faithful 
effigy of the natural ammal, but very often, presumably to emphasize his divine character, 
he IS made polycephalous (Plate XXIX), The number of the heads varies between three, 
five, and seven, but apparently there exists a certain preference for the figure five. The 
number of heads, it will be noticed, is always uneven. In some specimens a mmiature 
hnga^ evidently meant as a symbol of procreation, is carved on the expanded hood ; or 
an umbrella, emblematic of royalty, may be seen over the Nagaraja Usually the cobra 
is carved in relief on a stone slab, some four feet in height. But at AdichanaUur in the 
Tinnevelly district there is a large group of Naga-kals ^ which show this pecuhanty that 
they are carved in the round. The snakes are either single-hooded or many-hooded, and 
several of the latter have a little human figure seated on the coils and overshadowed by 
the serpent’s hood. This figure is said to represent Krishna, but possibly has at the same 
time some reference to the wish for offspring which generally prompts the devotees of the 
Nag to erect these stones. 

A somewhat more elaborate type of Naga-kals shows a pair of cobras intertwined 
in caduceus fashion, apparently m the act of copulation. Usually both snakes are mono- 
cophalous. If carved in profile, the animals sometimes are provided with a protuberance on 
the top of the head. It has somewhat the appearance of a crest or a pair of ears, but perhaps 
is meant to indicate the legendary jewel which the Nag is supposed to wear on his head. 
In some other specimens which show the hooded snake facing, the jewel is very clearly 
marked. 

In some cases the intertwined snakes are very artistically treated, as in a specimen from 
a village in the Belgam district (Bombay). Here only one of the two cobras, presumably 
the male, is shown with expanded hood. This is also the case with a snake-stone from 
Binde-Manauli on the Malaprabha. Oue of the Naga-kals from the BrahmeiJvara temple at 
Kikkeri (Mysore) shows the same peculianty, (Plate XXIX.) The circular spaces 
formed by the two interlaced serpents are very often filled with ornamental rosettes. The 
uppermost field, immediately beneath the snakes’ heads, sometimes contains a miniature 
Mga. 

^ In hift Frogrm Beport^ for 1914-15, pi* xi, Mr. A. H Ijonghnxat haa reproduced a number of these stones. 
Ho observes that the NEga^kals of this tjrpe, especially when viewed from the back, represent in form the phallic 
emblem of J^iva. 
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Einally we must notice a type of snake-stones in which the serpent-deity appears as 
a hybrid being, its upper half being human and the lower half serpentine. This hybrid 
IS a female and in all probability represents the serpent-goddess who m Southern India is 
known by the name of Mudama. Over her head she wears the usual hood combined of 
three, five, or seven snakes' heads. She holds both hands ]omed m front of her breast, and 
in each arm she has a baby snake These representations of the serpent-deity, however 
interestmg in connexion with popular rehgion, are not very pleasing from an aesthetic 
point of view. The thick and short-set snake body combmed with the woman’s bust gives 
these sculptures a singularly ungraceful appearance. 

Two remarkable stones of this class were discovered by Mr Longhurst at Hampi in 
the ruins of the ancient capital Vijayanagar The one shows the snake-mother holding two 
httle snakes in her arms in the usual manner, while two more stand at her sides The other 
specimen is a very elaborate sculpture surmounted by a mahara-torana , the Nagi with 
her two little ones is attended by two human satelhtes of small size, both female, standing 
at each side of her 

Among a collection of more than twenty Naga-kals set up in a garden near an ancient 
tank at the town of Anekal (some 20 miles south-east of Bangalore) there are three of the 
type last described , the rest are ordmary slabs carved with one or two cobras (Plate XXX). 

In the district of North Kanara, in the Kumpta taluka, at a place called Naga-tirtha, 
there is a well-built tank around which are small artificial caves contaming thousands of 
serpent images. 

In the South Kanara district on one of the highest mountams of the Western Ghats, 
named Subrahmanya, there is one of the most famous serpent-temples of India.^ The 
mountain, which is two-pointed, precipitous, and of peculiar shape, is one of the most 
prominent heights in these parts, resembhng, as seen from Mercara, a gigantic bullock 
hump. Its elevation is 5,626 feet above the level of the sea. The locahty is extremely wild 
and full of fever, excessively so durmg the cold and dry seasons , nevertheless, great 
numbers of pilgrims resort thither especially dunng the December festival. The temple 
has no architectural pretensions, bemg, indeed, mostly constructed of laterite, the sanctuary 
m the centre is of granite, and contams the idol Subbaraya (= serpent-king) said to be a 
shapeless block. The shnne is square in form with an open cloister runmng round the four 
sides, and numbers of the ‘ coihng folk ’ reside in it in holes and crevices made for them. 

^ M. J. WaUiouse, Xnd Ard , vol. vu, p 42. According to the IwpencU Gazetteer, new ed., voL acxui, p. 116, 
the correct name of the mountain is Pushpagin. The name Subrahmanya, applied to the village at the foot of 
the mountain is in reality an appellation of the serpent-kmg vSesha, used m Southern India. It is well known 
that it IS also another name of Kartikeya or Skanda 
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The annual festival takes place on the sixth day of the bright half of the month of 
Margasirsha (November-December) ; it is known as Subrahmanya-shashthi or Subbaraya- 
shashthi or Kukka-shashthi. Thousands of Brahmins are feasted on this occasion. At the 
same time a cattle fair is held at the foot of the mountain. Lepers and persons behevedto 
be under the influence of evil spirits are brought to be cured by the miraculous power of the 
serpent-deity. People anxious to obtain offspring make a vow at this shrme which consists 
in fasting on the day of the festival and rolling in the remains of food left on the dishes 
spread before the Brahmins. Numerous devotees who have made a vow roll and wriggle 
serpent-fashion round the temple, and some will even roll up to it from the foot of the 
mountain, a mile distant. 

A person supposed to be possessed by the spirit of Subrahmanya, dances at the temple, 
and IS believed to have the power of foretelling the future. On the day of the melu one of the 
priests puts a leather bag on one of his hands, and, with the hand thus protected, takes out 
some handfuls of earth from the holes inhabited by the snakes. This earth is distributed to 
the assembled worshippers as a mark of the deity’s favour. It is beheved to cleanse from 
leprosy if rubbed on the parts affected and to remove the stigma of barrenness from women 
if a little be daily put in the mouth. 

In the jungle surrounding the shrine of Subrahmanya there grows a species of cane, 
known as Ndga-veta, or ‘ Naga-cane A walkmg-stick of this cane is considered to afford 
protection against the poison of snakes. 

The serpentine body-rolling described here, which is called anga-fr<}Amh%nam (Skt. 
anga-pradahshina), is practised also further south, where small snake-temples, called 
Ndga-Jcoml in Tamil), are not infrequent. Not far from the town of Madura, on the bank 
of the Vaigai river, there is such a shrine where men for payment will perform any number 
of rollings round as proxies for persons who have vowed them. These rollings are done 
very rapidly, with great fury and vociferation. 

Other famous serpent-temples are reported to exist at Nagapatnam (or Negapatam), 
the well-known ancient seaport on the coast of Coromandel and at Bhomaparanden in 
the Hyderabad State. The shrine at the former place is dedicated to the serpent-deity 
under the name of Naganatha. Inside the temple near the image there is a white-ant hiB, 
to which large offermgs are made m honour of the serpent-god. 

The Malabar coast is a great seat of the serpent cult. Usually a clump of wild jungle 
trees luxuriantly festooned with graceful creepers is to be found in the south-west comer 
of the gardens of aU respectable Malayali Hindus. The spot is free to nature to deal with 
it as she likes. Every tree and bush, every branch and twig is sacred. This is the Naga- 
kotta (‘ Snake-shrine ’). There is mostly a granite stone carved after the fashion of a cobra's 

r 
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hood set up and consecrated in this waste spot If the shrines are not respected it is supposed 
to have a bad influence on human beings Leprosy, itch, barrenness in women, deaths 
of children, the frequent appearance of snakes m the garden, and other diseases and 
calamities supposed to be brought about by poison, are all set down to the anger of the 
cobras. If there is a Naga-shrine in the garden, sacrifices and ceremomes are resorted to. 
If there is none, then the place is diligently dug up, and search is made for a snake-stone, 
and if one is found it is concluded that the calamities have occurred because of there having 
previously been a snake shrme at the spot, and because the shrme had been neglected. A 
shrine is then at once formed, and costly sacrifices and ceremonies serve to allay the Naga’s 
anger In this district the Naga is the tutelar deity of the house, and god and shrine are 
conveyed with the property and frequently specified in deeds of transfer. Pujd is offered 
at least once a year, often by a Brahmin ; and the serpents are periodically propitiated 
by songs and dances, called ^Nagam-pattu The performance of such songs in private 
houses IS supposed to be effective in procurmg offspring. The high priest of the serpent 
cult in Malabar is the Pambanmakkad Nambiidiri, who hves m the town of Ponnam in 
a house full of cobras which are said to be harmless to his family.’’ ^ 

In South Kanara two curious rites are known to exist in connexion with serpent- 
worship ; they have been described as follows : ^ ‘‘ Three afflictions are looked upon as 
due to the wrath of serpents for having killed a snake in a former life, namely leprosy, 
childlessness, and sore eyes. People so affdcted often perform costly ceremonies to remove 
the curse, which are superintended by the Madhava Brahmins, originally fishermen, and 
not acknowledged as Brahmins out of Kanara. There are two ceremonies in ordinary use. 
The first, generally performed by a childless man, is Sarj)a-samposhkarai or ^ the serpent’s 
funeral The fifth, sixth, fifteenth, or thirtieth of the month is chosen, and the family 
priest called to preside. The childless or afflicted penitent bathes and dresses himself in 
sdk or linen attire, a spot m the house is chosen and the priest sprinkles some consecrated 
rice about it, to drive away any lurking devil, and then he and the pemtent sit side by side 
on two wooden stools, kneading rice or wheat flour into dough. He then makes the figure 
of a serpent, and with many muttered holy mantras is beheved to ammate the figure and 
transform it for the time into a hve serpent Milk and sugar are then offered to it, and it is 
worshipped as a deity. After thus other mantras are said, undoing the spell previously 
wrought, and takmg away the life that was given. The serpent being dead, the pemtent 
assumes the garb of mourning, and shaves off his beard and moustaches. He then carries 

^ McHabar Di$ir%ct OazeMeer (1908), vol. i, p 156. 

® iTtd, Ant , vol. vu, pp. 42 ff. 
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the figure on Ins head to the bank of a river, where he reverentially places it upon a pile 
The figure is then fenced round with chips of sandalwood and camphor, and melted butter 
poured over it. The pile is then lit with fire brought by the penitent from his own house 
with a vow that it shall be used only for the burning of the serpent-god. When burnt, the 
ashes are thrown into the river The pemtent is considered unholy and must not be touched 
for three days On the fourth day the funeral of the serpent-god ends with an entertainment 
to eight unmarried youths below the age of twenty , they are held to represent eight 
serpents, and are treated with the utmost respect. This curious symbohcal ceremony 
evidently denotes penitence and amends for the supposed kiUing of one of the sacred 
creatures in a former life, and the temporary ascription of serpent-nature to the young men 
seems a trace of the very ancient and widespread idea of the transformation of men into 
serpents, and serpents into men, which appears almost extinct in Lower India.^’ 

“ The second ceremony, called Ndga-mandala, is resorted to when that first described 
has failed in producing the hoped-for results The pemtent gives a great feast to his caste- 
men and unmarried youths, who are again supposed to personate serpents In the everdng 
bruised rice is scattered over a spot previously selected and the figure of a great serpent 
traced out in it. The figure is then worshipped, and a band of musicians summoned and 
well primed with toddy to sustain them m their work They dress themselves m women’s 
clothes and put on jewels, drumming and piping go on funously, and the leader imitates 
the deity, reeling and writhing about frantically, and at times uttering words which arc 
devoutly attended to as though spoken by the deity , yet the musicians are low-caste 
people. The wild discordant music is often prolonged throughout the night.” ^ 

In Kanara the persons supposed to be possessed by the scrpent-deity are known by the 
title of Naga-patri Vessel of the Naga ’). They are Brahroins and used to enjoy great 
repute Disputes were referred to them for settlement, and their word was law. A summons 
from one of the Nagapatris to a litigant was almost instantly obeyed. It appears, however, 
that the influence of these priests has considerably declmed 

The great festival in honour of the serpents is the Nagapafichanu, which, as the name 
indicates, is celebrated on the fifth day of the bright fortnight (the period of the waxing 
moon) of the month of Savan (Ski. ^rdvana), the first month of the rainy season. This is 
early in August, about the middle of the rainy season. The rites to be observed on that day 
are laid down in a Sansknt work, called Vrata/rdja^ which a^ipears to be extracted from 

1 The rite described here with the inspired priest regarded as the mouthpiece of the scrpont-deity, and the 
•wild music produced by low-caste musicians recalls the similar customs in vogue at the NSg and JDevi shnnes 
in the Western Himalaya. 
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Hemadri.^ Here follows the passage m question in translation “ In the month of Sravana, 
on the fifth day of the bright fortnight, the poisonous ones must be drawn with cowdung 
on both sides of the door. This hath been declared to be a very holy day , worship is to be 
performed on the fifth durmg twelve years. On the fourth (i e. the preceding day) people 
must take only one meal and on the day itself only at mght. One should make a Naga 
of gold {*), silver, wood, earth, turmeric, or sandal or cause five serpents to be drawn 
On the fifth day they should be worshipped with devotion , the Nagas are said to have five 
hoods The five Nagas must be worshipped according to the rule with parched gram 
(Idja), and with the five nectars,^ with the flowers of the oleander, the ‘ hundred-leaf 
the jessamme, and the red lotus, hkewise with powdered sandal and other incense. There- 
upon Brahmms ought to be fed with ghee, milk-nce, and sweetmeats Ananta, Vasuki, 
^ha, Padma, and Kambala, and even so the Naga Karkotaka, and the serpent Alvatara, 
Dhntarashtra, ^ankhapala, Kahya, and hkewise Takshaka, and the great Naga Pmgala 
are lauded month by month At the end of the observance (vrata) there should be a 
parana (i e. a meal to break the fast) with milk, and Brahmms are to be fed A Naga of 
gold (*), and a cow, as well as garments ought to be given to Vyasa of immeasurable glory. 
In this wise one should ever worship the Nagas with devotion, m particular on the fifth 
day, with milV and milk-rice Theie should be no digging of the earth either by day or 
by night.” 

The festival as practised in the Konkan is descnbed by a Hindu scholar, Rao Sahib 
V. N. Mandhk, in the following terms * “ On this day, early m the mormng, each family 
brmgs an earthen representation of a serpent, or paints a family of five, seven, or nine 
serpents with rubbed sandalwood or turmeric The vessels used m performing the worship 
are placed in front. Flowers, rubbed sandalwood, turmeric, parched rice, and beans or 
parched gram, and jowari {holcus sorghum) are offered to the serpents thus painted Lamps 
are lighted and waved , incense is offered ; and food and faults are placed before them. 
On this day, only boiled food is partaken of by the people, and the dishes prepared are 
generally of a coarser kind than on other hohdays After the morning meal a lamp isgenerally 
kept hghted throughout the day by the side of the pamtmg or image, and milk and edibles 
ate also placed close by. In the afternoon people go to some place, generally an ant-hill, 

1 The passage in Sansint and English tiandation is given by Rao Sahib V N Mandhk in Jl. Bombay 
br., 8., vol. ix, pp 174 t The rites to be observed at the Naga-panchami are also descnbed in Paramo 
literature, e.g, in the Bhavvs7iyai-pur&na 

* Milh, curd, ghee, honey, and sugar. 

» Mr, renders iatafoitra, by lotus, but as the lotus (padfm) is mentioned subsequently, it is probable 

that some other flower is meant. 

^ Op oit., pp. 170 f. 
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where serpents are said by local tradition to reside. Here, generally, snake-charmers may 
be seen with hve serpents to which offerings are made by the multitude Even in Bombay 
these men take snakes round to the houses of the people m the native town, and all classes 
of the inhabitants amuse themselves by giving them different lands of edibles. In the 
evening flowers and incense are again offered, lights waved, and edibles placed before 
the image or paintmg as the case may be, and one or more lamps are kept burmng ” The 
worshippers sit up all through the night, this watching being called by some keeping the 
serpents awake. The worship is mostly performed by the female members of the house- 
hold, and at the conclusion all the ladies and children gather and the eldest of the former 
repeats the following kahwm or story 

The Festival of the Nagas 

“ Oh God ^ Nagas, hear. There is a city, called Manikpura [or Manjpura] In it bved 
a Gavada (Gaur Brahmin He was ignorant of the Naga-pah(‘hanil And ho did not know 
that on that day there should be no ploughing, no digging, no picking and pluclang, no 
burning and roasting He w^ent, therefore, to iflougli tlie land m his field on that day as 
usual Now, there was in one place in the field a hole of a Nagina (a female cobra), and in 
it were her young ones, and they died by the striking of the plough. The Nagina who had 
gone out returned, and finding that all her young ones were dead, she grew enraged and 
set out to ascertain who it was that had killed them. Thus she came to the house of the 
Brahmin and seeing that blood had stuck to his plough, she decided that it was he who had 
killed her young ones. She, therefore, bit the Brahmin and all the members of his household 
who had gone to sleep, and killed them And m order that his whole family might become 
extinct, she went to bite his daughter who had been married in another village. But the 
daughter had painted the Nags, and having worshipped them and given them oflermgs, had 
placed before them at night, frankincense and other fragrant things, lamps, edibles, etc. 
On seeing this the Nagina enjoyed the good things that had been placed there, and being 
pleased, said to the girl : ‘ 0 daughter, thy father killed all my young ones to-day, while 
ploughing the field. After having, therefore, killed all the persons in thy maternal home, 
I had come to bite thee, too, but as thou didst remember me and worship me, I am pleased 
and, therefore, I do not bite thee.’ 

On hearing this, the daughter said : * Thou hast killed all the persons in my maternal 
home ; tell me some remedy by which they may come to life again. Thereupon the Nagina 
said : * Do thou take this nectar and sprinkle it over their bodies, and thereby they will 
be restored to life.’ Meanwhile the people in that Brahmin’s village began to inquire why 
it was that the Brahmin had not yet arisen, and opening his door found that all the persons 
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in the house had died. Just then the daughter arrived and sprinkling upon them the nectar 
given by the Nagina, restored them to life. Then she told her father all that happened, 
and added : ‘ Now from this day, when the month of ^ravana cometh, thou shouldst 
worship the Nags on the fifth day m the bright fortnight accordmg to the rites laid down, 
and should place before them at night frankincense, lamps, and food. And on that day 
thou shalt not dig, neither shalt thou kill anything on that day.’ 

Prom that day onwards the Brahmin began to act accordingly ; the Nagapahchami 
became known to all the men in the village, and all proceeded to observe the festival of 
snakes. As the Nags were pleased with the daughter of the Brahmin, so may they be pleased 
with us and with you. 0 Nagas, may your story of sixty sentences told in five be productive 
of good fruit to the narrator as well as to the hearer thereof ” 

At the time of repeating the above story, the reciter and her female hearers each take 
a few grains of rice in their hands, and at the conclusion they are partly exchanged and 
partly stuck to their foreheads 

In Northern India, too, especially m the Gangetic plains, is the NagapanchamI 
observed. 

In Bengal the date of this festival is the fifth lunar day of Sravana (July-August), 
but the observance of the rites is contmued up to Bhadrapada (August-September). 
On these days a milky hedge-plant (Euphorha hngularum) is planted on a raised mound 
of earth in the courtyard of the house, and in the form of this plant the goddess 
Manasa is worshipped. A person whose father, mother, or any relative happens to have 
died by snake-bite is specially enjoined to perform this ceremony, part of which consists 
in offermg milk with the object of propitiating them. The people repair to places where 
snakes, especially cobras, are generally known to remain concealed and make offerings to 
them of milk, plantains, etc. 

The goddess Manasa who is worshipped in connexion with the festival is identified 
with the sister of the serpent-kmg Vasuki who was married to the hermit Jaratkaru and 
became the mother of Astika who, according to the ancient saga, related in the Adi-parvan, 
was to save the Nagas from being exterminated at the serpent sacrifice of Janamejaya.^ 
Manasa is beheved to afford protection against snake-bite, and is hence called Vishahari, 
^ poison-destroyer She is represented as a handsome female of a golden colour, sitting on 
the water-lily and clothed with snakes.^ 

1 Cf. above, pp. 69 f . 

* On the worship of Manasa, cf J. Murdoch, Bivdu and Muhammadan fesHiaU (1904), p 66 , B, A. 
Gupte, Etndu holtdaya and cermomeda (1919), pp. 146 ff. ; Hindu and Muhammadan Feasts (1914), pp 67 f. 
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In BJiar the women mark their houses with hues of cowdung, and worship Sesh Nag 
with milk and parched grain. On the Gobar Pahche, which falls on the fifth of the dark 
half of the same month (late m July), the same god is often worshipped in Patna instead 
of on the former festival. This is called Behra Panche in South Bhagalpur.^ 

In the Umted Provinces the usual custom is for the head of the family to bathe on 
the morning of the feast, to pamt on the wall of his sleeping-room two rude representations 
of serpents, and to make offerings to Brahmins. People pray to the eight chief Nagas ; 
girls throw some playthings into the water, and labourers take a holiday and worship the 
tools of their craft. Seven days before the festival people steep a mixture of wheat, gram, 
and pulse m water. On the mormng of the feast they take a wisp of grass, tie it up in the 
form of a snake, dip it in the water in which the gram has been steeped, and offer it with 
money and sweetmeats to the serpents. In the eastern districts milk and dried rice are 
poured into a snake’s hole. In some parts of the province it is the custom that girls let 
dolls float in the water of some convenient river or tank, and the village lads beat the dolls 
with long switches cut for the purpose. To account for this rite a legend is told which is 
an amplification of the saga of Janamejaya and the Nagas.^ 

In Garhwal the ground is freely smeared with cowdung and mud, and figures of five, 
seven, or nine serpents are rudely drawn with sandalwood powder or turmeric ; rice, 
beans, or peas are parched , lamps are lighted and weaved before them ; incense is burnt 
and food and fruit offered. These observances take place both morning and evemng, and 
the mght is spent in listem'ng to stories in praise of the Naga.® 

In the Mirzapur district the Nag Deota is worshipped especially by the Kols on the 
occasion of the Nagapanchami, and at the villages of Bhainsia Tola and Tarkapur fairs 
are held which have an average attendance of a thousand people. The date of these fairs, 
however, appears to be the 11th of the bright hall of Sawan.^ 

In some parts of the Umted Provinces the Nagapanchami is celebrated in Bhadon 
(Skt. Bhdd/rapada),^ but for several districts the date is stated to bo the fifth of the bright 
half of Sawan, which, as we have seen, is the day generally observed in the Deccan. 

In Nepal the festival of the Nagas is held on the fifth of the dark half of Sawan. This 
day IS locally beheved to commemorate a fearful fight between Garuda and the Nagas. 
The image of Garuda at Changu-Naraya^ is reported regularly to perspire on the 

1 Grierson, Bihar Peccant Ltfe^ p 400, <5 1445. 

* W. Crooke, PopttZar vol i, pp, 138f ; Hindu aiul MiOiammadan 

® Atkinson, Himalayan Gazelteeff yol. n, p, 830. 

^ Mirmpur District Gazefieerf p. 101. 

® Mr. Crooke, op, cit., yol. n, p 3.37, says that the Naga-paflchamT is held on the fifth day of BhSdon, 
but does not speoify the paksha 
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anniversary of that dreadful struggle The priests wipe the idol with a handkerchief which 
is sent to the king. A single thread of the precious linen, if soaked in water, transforms it 
into an infallible remedy against snake-bite. The rites proper are celebrated at the 
confluence of two streams under the supermtendence of a Nevar. After an ablution in the 
early mormng attended by various ceremonies, he takes a dish on which he places rice, 
vermilhon, milk, water, rice-flour, flowers, ghee, spices, sandal-powder, and incense. While 
burning the incense, he chants a benediction upon the Nagarajas and prays that 
they may bless the crop.^ 

In the Pan] ab, on the day of the Nagapanchami, a figure is drawn in black on the house- 
wall It represents the snake-god in his dwelhng-place and is beheved to prevent the house 
from being infested with snakes ^ 

Although there may be variations in the date and in the local traditions and modes 
of observance, the Nagapanchanu is still celebrated in large portions of India accordmg 
to the ancient rites. Thus it continues to testify to the feehngs of awe and veneration which 
the serpent evokes in the minds of the population since the earliest times we have cogmzance 
of. These feehngs are, perhaps, nowhere better expressed than in a poem by a poetess of 
modern India which will form an appropriate conclusion to the present volume 


The Festival of Serpents 

Shimng ones awake, we seek your chosen temples 
In oaves and sheltermg sandhills and sacred banyan roots , 

0 lift your dreaimng heads from their trance of ageless wisdom, 

And weave your mystic measures to the melody of flutes. 

We brmg you milk and maize, wild figs and golden honey. 

And kmdle fragrant moense to hallow all the air. 

With fastmg lips we pray, with fervent hearts we praise you, 

0 bless our lowly offermgs and hearken to our prayer. 

Guard our helpless hves and guide our patient labours, 

And oherisb our dear vision like the jewels m your crests ; 

0 spread your hooded watch for the safety of our slumbers. 

And soothe the troubled longmgs that clamour m our breasts. 

Swift ye are as streams and soundless as the dewfall, 

Subtle as the hghtmng and splendid as the sun ; 

Seers are ye and symbols of the ancient silence, 

Where life and death and sorrow and ecstasy are one. 

Sarojmi Naidu, The Bird of Tme (1919). 


1 Sylvam L6vi, Le N4pal, vol. ii, p 60. The Nevars are the old population of Nepal conquered by the 
Gurkhas m 1768. 

* Hindu and Muhammadan Feasts (1914), pp, 68 f. 
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Page 7 n — The double meaning of the word ndga serpent-demon ’ and ‘ elephant ') 
appears frequently to have led to confusion It accounts for the two forms of the legend 
regarding the Stupa of Eamagrama (pp. 127 fi.)- Again, when (p, 63) India explains that the 
bull on which he was riding is Airavata * the Naga-raj it is impossible to decide whether 
we have to think of a serpent-demon or of an elephant. 

If the word ndga is in reality related to the English word * snake it follows that the 
original meaning must be ‘ serpent ’ It deserves notice that in epical and classical literature 
(m Vedic writmgs the word occurs only in a few isolated cases) it is never used to denote the 
snake as an animal, but always designates either a serpent-demon or an elephant In the 
older literature the divine snakes are called sat pa. 

It has never been satisfactoiily explamed in what manner the word came to be applied 
to an elephant, an animal which bears very little resemblance to a snake The explanations 
mentioned in the Petersburg Dictionary are ingenious but little convincing. Or are we to 
t h i nk of the Latin compound angutmanus, ‘ with serpent-hand,’ found in Lucretius ^ But 
an equivalent compound, e g ndgahasta, does not occur in Sanskrit literature. Besides, as 
we have said, the word ndga never mdicates the animal snake Nor does it occur among the 
twenty-five synonyms for a snake in the Amarahoha. The modern form nag, besides denoting 
the serpent-demon, is apphed to one species of snake, viz, the cobra. On pages 210 f. we have 
suggested an interpretation on a mythological basis 

Page 23 — ^With reference to the name Nagar 3 una we may call attention to the frequent 
occurrence of the word ‘ Naga ’ as the first member of pcisonal names both in literature and in 
inscriptions This alone would suffice to demonstrate tlie importance of the deified snakes 
in ancient India Cf, the Index of personal names accompanymg Professor Luders’ List of 
Brdhrm Inscriptions. Ep Ini , vol x, pp. 193 f 

Pages 28 ff — The close connexion between the cobra and the ant-hill is also exemplified 
in the YamrmkasuUa, No. 23, of the Majjhima-mkdya, ed. Trenokncr, pp. 142 ffi, and Further 
Dialogues, transl. by Lord Chalmers, London, 1926, vol. i, pp* 100 ff., under the title “ The 
Smouldenng Ant-Hill ”, It is an allegory m which the ant-hill represents the human body, 
at the bottom of which lies concealed the cobra, symbolizing ** the Almsman in whom the 
Cankers are no more {Ndgo ti kho hlukkhu kkinasavass^ etam hhikkhuno adhivaohanam.) 
The suUa contains the exhortation • Leave the cobra alone ; do not harm the cobra , pay 
homage to the cobra.” (Titthatu ndgo, md ndgam ghatfesi, nemo karohi ndgassdti.) 
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Pages 31 f — On the cave of Namuchx cf. Bloomfield, J AO S. for 1891, pp 143 fi. An 
Asuxa cave at Eajagriha is noticed by Hiuen Tsiang (transl Beal, vol ii, p 156) 

Page 39 — The Bharhnt bas-relief refernng to the Nagaraja Airavata or Elapattra is also 
illustrated m the Cambridge History oj India, vol i, pi xvi, fig 45. 

Pages 40 f — In deahng with the examples of theriomorphic Nagas m Grseco-Buddhist 
art, we are now able to add a bas-relief, recently acquired for the Peshawar Museum It 
represents the Bodhisattva’s first bath admimstered by the two Nagas Nanda and XJpananda. 
The latter are shown m serpent form hovering over the head of the new-born Bodhisattva. 

Pages 41 f — ^A statuette (height lOJ inches) of the Naga Dadhikarna, inscribed with his 
name, was recently recovered at Mathura from the river Jamna and has now been added to the 
local collection The Naga Dadhikarna is mentioned in the dhmha-‘mant7a in the Hanvamsa 
and also m the hst of Nagas quoted by Hemachandra in his own commentary on the AbhidMna- 
chintdmam, verse 1311 Of Ind. Ant , vol. xxxm (1904), p. 103 and A S E, for 1908-9, 
p. 161. — ^We may also call attention to another inscribed sculpture in the Mathura Museum 
representmg a Nagara]a canopied by a sevenfold serpent-hood and attended by two Nagis 
of smaller size. In the mscnption which is dated m the 8th year of Kanishka (here apparently 
speUed Kamkkha) the Naga image is dedicated together with a water-tank and a garden 
(Skt drama) For further particulars we refer to Mr. Y E. Gupte’s article, Ep Ind , vol xvii, 
pp. 10 fi with plate. The inscription appears to mention the Naga under the name of ‘ Svami- 
Naga ’ (not * Bhumi-Naga ’), meaning “ the Lord Naga The lettering is somewhat mdistmct. 

Page 42. — ^With regard to the attitude of the Naga image of Chhargaon standmg with 
his nght hand raised as if ready to strike, it deserves notice that exactly the same attitude 
characterizes the figure of the chahavartin or Universal Monarch surrounded by ‘ the Seven 
Jewels’, as shown m Amaravati sculpture (J. Fergusson, Tiee and Serpent Worship, plates 
Ixxix, 2, xci, 3 and xciu, andJ. Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Ainai avail and Jaggay- 
yapeta, plates v, 2, and xxxiii, 3) Burgess (op cit , p. 109 , pi xv, 3) reproduces also 
a bas-relief from Jaggayyapeta, carved m a more primitive style, which shows the chakravartm- 
Here the meanmg of the gesture is evident. The chahravaitin, as Dr Burgess has rightly 
observed, causes a shower of money (square coins 0, to descend from the clouds which are 
plainly visible over his head. We may perhaps assume that the pose of the Chhargaon Naga 
has the same significance. But in his case it is not, of course, a ram of coins which he is supposed 
to bring down on the heads of his devotees, but a shower of real rainwater. The Chhargaon 
image is also reproduced by K. de B. Codnngton, Ancient India from the earliest times to the 
Guptas, London, 1926. 

Page 42 — ^At the village of Baldeo on the left bank of the Jamna river, some 8 miles south- 
east of the city of Mathura, there stands a temple dedicated to Baladeva, which attracts many 
votaries The stone idol of Baladeva worshipped m this temple is undoubtedly an ancient 
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Naga image It is said to have been recovered from a neighbouring tank The image is nearly 
life-size and has the characteiistics of the Naga figures of the Kusharia period Of A SM, 
for 1908-9, p. 161. 

Page 43 — On his visit to Sanldsa (Skt. Samka^ya) Hiuen Tsiang notes a Naga tank to 
the south-east of the great Stupa “ He [the Naga] defends the sacred traces vath care, and 
being thus spiritually protected, one cannot regard them hghtly ’’ (transL Beal, vol i, p 205), 
In his account of the site of Sankisa, Sir Alexander Cunningham remarks “ The only spot 
that can be identified with any certainty is the tank of the Naga, which still exists to the south- 
east of the ruins, in the very position described by Hwen Thsang The name of the Naga is 
Karewar, and that of the tank Kandaiya Tal. Milk is ofiered to him during every day of 
Vaisakh, and on the Nag-panchamI of Sravana, and at any other time when rain is wanted 
(A.S E , vol. 1 , p. 274). The earlier pilgrim Fa Hien (transl Beal, vol i, pp. Ixi f ) has the 
following * ‘‘ There are perhaps [at Samka^ya] a thousand male and female disciples who have 
their meals in common They belong promiscuously to the systems of the Great and Little 
Vehicle, and dwell together. A white-eared dragon is the patron of this body of priests, lie 
causes fertilizing and seasonable showers of ram to fall within their country, and preserves 
it from plagues and calanaities and so causes the priesthood to dwell in security. The priests, 
in gratitude for these favours, have erected a dragon-chapel, and within it have placed a resting- 
place for his accommodation. Moreover, they make special contributions, m the shape of 
rehgious offerings, to provide the dragon with food. The body of priests every day select 
from their midst three men to go and take their meal in this chapel. At the end of each season 
of ram, the dragon suddenly assumes the form of a little serpent, both of whose ears are edged 
with white. The body of priests, recognizing him, place in the midst of his lair a copper vessel 
full of cream , and then, from the highest to the lowest, they walk past him m procession as 
if to pay him greeting all round He then suddenly disappears. Ho makes his appearance 
once every year,’" 

Another curious instance of Naga worship associated with Buddhism wo quote from 
Hiuen Tsiang’s account of Kau^ambi (transl. Beal, vol i, p. 237) — To the south-west of 
the city 8 or 9 IS a stone dwellmg [cavern ?J of a venomous Naga Having subdued this 
dragon, Tathagata left his shadow here ; but though this is a tradition of the place, there is 
no vestige of the shadow visible By the side of it is a stupa built by Atokaraja, about 200 
feet high. To the north-east of the Naga-dwelhng is a groat forest.*’ 

Page 46. — The serpent-carrying figures on the Naga shrine of Panataran are supposed to 
represent priests holdmg bells. The theriomorphic Naga is also frequently met with on the 
ancient monuments of Eastern Java and in the religious and domestic architecture of the Isle of 
Bali. The upper terrace of the mam temple of Panataran is decorated with winged Nagas 
and Simhas. Nagas are also employed to embellish the flights of steps leading up to the terrace 
of East- Javanese shrines. Pine specimens occur on a small subsidiary temple belonging to 
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Chandi Tigawangi near Kediri At the entrance of Chandi Kidal near Malang we noticed 
two detached Naga heads of a highly fantastical type which must once have served to adorn 
the flight of steps They bear some resemblance to maharas and are characterized by ram’s 
horns, four fangs, a jewel on the top of the head and a lotus-flower (^) hangmg down from their 
mouth Nagas of the same type are found at Chandi Samentar In the modern temple 
architecture of Bah the Naga finds frequent employment It is a common device that the 
temple — either a mem with a high, pagoda-hke roof or a padmasana dedicated to the Sun-god 
— ^is supposed to rest on a tortoise whose head, four legs, and tail are shown emerging, as it were, 
from the basement of the building. This ammal represents the " Fire Tortoise ’ called Kurma 
Gm (Skt agm), Bedawang Gm or Bedawang Nala (Skt anala)^ on which the earth is supposed 
to rest. It is composed of fiery substance and by its movements is believed to cause the earth- 
quakes and volcamc eruptions which often visit the Isle of Bali. The ‘ Fire Tortoise ’ in its 
turn is said to be enveloped by a gigantic Naga who controls and counteracts its too violent 
movements The latter ammal, evidently the old world-serpent, is also represented in con- 
junction with the tortoise around the basement of the Balinese shrmes. The Tneru of Pura 
Batur at the foot of the great volcano has two such Nagas For the mythological interpretation 
here given I am indebted to Dr V E Korn, of the Civil Service of Netherlands India. 

Page 49 — The idea of the Sun’s chariot bemg drawn by Nagas also occurs in the V^shnu^ 
purdna, li, x, where it is said that his car is presided over by Adityas, Rishis, Gandharvas, 
Apsarases, Yakshas, Nagas, and Rakshasas, one member of each class doing duty in every 
month of the year The Nagas mentioned m this connexion are Vasuki, Kachchhanlra(^), 
Takshaka, Naga (^), Elapattra, ^ankhapala, Dhananjaya, Airavata, Mahapadma, Karkotaka, 
Kambala, and A§vatara The rendermg of Wilson the serpent harnesses his steeds ”, 
although based on the commentary, does not agree with the text which says vahanti pannagdh. 

Pages 51 f — On the myth of ‘ the Rape of the Soma by Garu(Ja ’ accordmg to the version 
of the Old- Javanese MaMbhdrata cf H H. Juynboll, Do geschiedems van Garuda. (Gedml- 
schnft Kon Inst vd T L, and F. v Ned -Jndze, 1926, pp 156 fi ) The two plates 
accompanying Dr. JuynboU’s article reproduce Balmese illustrations of the Garuda myth. 

Page 56. — ^Another ancient temple, named Chandi Kidal, near Malang m Eastern Java, 
is adorned with three Garuda figures occupying the centre of each of the three walls outside 
The Garu(Ja on the north is shown carrying a female probably meant for Vmata, that on the 
east a vessel of ambrosia, and that on the south side three Nagas. Cf N J. Krom, Inlezdtng 
tot de Hindoe-Javaansche Kunst, 2nd ed , vol li, p. 60, and PuUicatzes OvdK D%ens% voL i 
(1925), pp. 12 ff., pi vii, figs, o-c 

Page 56. — ^According to the MaMbharaia {Adi-parvan, xxix) the elephant and the 
tortoise were in reahty two nsh brothers, named Vibhavasu and Supratika, who quarrelled 
about a heritage and cursed each other The episode of the elephant and the tortoise occurs 
also m the Kathds<mtsdgaTa, xii, 138-43. 
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Page 60 — ^Another example is tlie story of King Parikshit of Ayodliya and tte frog- 
prmcess Su^obhana, tbe daughter of the frog-king Ayn. She marries him on the condition 
that he will not show her any water The pact being broken, she becomes a frog. M,Bk , 
Vanajparvan, cxcii. 

Page 79 — The curse pronounced by Arjuna recalls the words spoken by Valmiki to the 
Nishada hunter, ‘‘ Mayest thou not, 0 Nishada, find a resting-place (pratisMha) in etermty, 
because out of a pair of curlews thou hast killed one that was confused with love {Ram,, 
Bdla-h„ 11, 15 ) The curse of the Sage probably refers to the wandermg habits of the 
Nishadas. 

Page 85. — Where m a former creation the wheel of the law was set into motion, there in 
the Naimisha Forest on the bank of the Gomati lies a town named after the Naga(s) In the 
Rdmdyana (Uttara-Jc , xcn) the Naimisha Forest is the scene of Rama’s horse-sacrifice, where 
Valmiki’s poem is recited for the first time by Kusa and Lava, the two sons of Rama Can it 
be that the name of the forest has something to do with Nemisa or Nemesa (also called Naiga- 
mesha and -meshm), the goat-headed deity who presides over childbirth ^ 

Page 91. — The spot where Krishna subdued Kaliya Nag is pointed out at Bindraban at 
the outer ghat on the river Jamna where a little shrme contains a figure of the Naga. Apparently 
this image is nothing but a fragment of a pillar, on the top of which a number of imitations 
of cobra-heads have been fixed Kyish^ia is shown standing on the top of the Naga so-called 
between two female figures said to represent Nagis, and a figure of Baladeva is m front of it. 
These four figures are dressed up in the usual fashion. 

Pages 95 f — A& noted above, a Grseco-Buddhist bas-relief has been lately recovered, 
showing the Bodhisattva’s first bath administered by the Nagarajas Nanda and Upananda 
who here appear in animal shape The scene of the first bath is often represented in the art 
of Gandhara, but with the exception of this umque piece of sculpture, the school invariably 
introduces the gods Brahma and Sakra, who usurp the office of the two Naga-kings in laving 
the new-born Bodhisattva. Of. Foucher, L'art greco-bouddhque du Oandhara, voL i, pp. 308 f., 
figs. 156-7. 

Pages 99 ff. — The birds performing the pradalcshipu round the Bodhisattva are also 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang (transl. Beal, voL n, p 124). The meamng of the birds shown 
on the Amaravati pillar in the British Museum was correctly interpreted by the translator 
in his footnote 73. We recognize them on two other sculptures from Amaravati which were 
reproduced by Fergusson, Tree and Serpent Worship, plates Ixvii and Ixxvii (sra Burgess, 
op. cit,, pi. xxxvii, 2). 

Pages 102 ff — On Muchihnda, cf. Hiuen Tsiang, op. ext , voL ii, p, 128. 
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Pages 108 fi — On the conversion of the Ela^yapas cf Hinen Tsiang, op cit , vol n, 
pp. 130 f For the Amaravati sculpture representing the scene we refer to Foucher, op cit 
pp. 455 f , fig 228 

Pages 121 f. — On the legend of the Naga Apalala cf Travels of Sung-yun {S%-yU’‘'k%y transl 
Beal, p. xcv) After referring to the legend, the pilgrim says ‘‘ To the west of the river 
is a tank occupied by a Nagaraja By the side of the tank is a temple served by fifty priests 
and more. The Na]a-raja ever and anon assumes supernatural appearances. The kmg of 
the country propitiates him with gold and jewels, and other precious ofieimgs which he casts 
m the middle of the tank , such of these as find their way out through a back exit, the priests 
are permitted to retam Because the dragon thus provides for the necessary expenses of this 
temple (clothes and food), therefore men call it the Naga-raja temple.’’ 

Page 129 — On the Sanchi bas-relief representing Anoka’s visit to the Stuj)a of Riimagrama 
cf. J. H. Marshall, Guide to Sanchi, p 47. We may also refer to an Amaravati sculpture 
reproduced by Fergusson, op. cit., pi xcviii 2, where we see two men evidently in the 
act of opening a Stupa bemg prevented in their purpose by the interference of a majestic 
Nagaraja. 

Pages 144 f.— Perhaps we may recognize the Vidlmrajdiaha m an Amaravati sculpture 
reproduced by Burgess, Amaravati, pi xxii 2. The stone, which is evidently part of the 
copmg, has suffered much from exposure, so that the details are by no means distinct. We 
recognize, however, the Yaksha general on his prancing horse, the wise Vidhura holding on 
to the tail. 

Page 150 — There can be little doubt that the Kari3japen](^a (variant Kannavan^a) is 
identical with the Kistna or Krishna, the great nver of Southern India. In Sanskrit inscnptions 
this river occurs under the name of Krishniavarna. Cf. Dr. L. D. Barnett’s note in Bp. Ind., 
vol XU, p. 145 In the Sanlhapdla-jdtala the Ka^i^aperiija is located in the kingdom 
Mahimsaka which is the same as the Andhra country. 

Pages 176 f. — The story of Udayana and the wonderful lute is well illustrated in a series 
of highly artistic bas-rehefs which once adorned the cistern of Jalatunda (Djalatoenda), situated 
in the middle of the forest some 10 kilometres from Trawas, Eastern Java. They are labelled 
by means of two short inscnptions in old- Javanese which read TJ day ana and Mpgay avail 
and bear the date [Saka] 899 corresponding to a d 977.— One of the panels which is now 
preserved in the Batavia Museum, shows the prince meeting the Sahara snake-charmer. 
Cf Krom, Inleiding, 2nd ed., vol li, p 37. 

Pages 187 ff —The legend of the young Naga is related at great length by Hiuen Tsiang 
(transl. Beal, vol. i, pp. 63 ff.) who locates it m Kapi6a The story is here continued after the 
death of the Novice who, reborn as a Nagaraja, causes great destruction, and opposes King 
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KanisKka wlieix the latter wishes to build a convent and Stupa “ at the foot of the Snowy 
Mountains The Naga assuming the appearance of an aged Brahmin shows himself to the 
Kmg and endeavours to dissuade him from his undertakmg We Nagas/^ he says, are 
only brutish creatures Nevertheless among lower creatures the Naga possesses great 
power, which cannot be resisted He rides on the clouds, drives the winds, passes through 
space, and ghdes over the waters , no human power can conquer him ’’ In the conflict which 
follows the kmg mvokes the full power of all his religious merit with the result that from 
both his shoulders there arose a great flame and smoke At last the Naga submits, but 
is still afraid that by chance an angry heart may rise in him. So he concludes by saying : 
‘‘ Each day let the kmg send a man to observe the moimtain-top ; if it is black with clouds, 
then let him sound the bell (ghantd) loudly , when I hear the sound, my evil purpose will 
subside ” Then the building of the convent and of the Stupa was brought to completion. 

Pages 196 fl — Sesha is also introduced in a well-known episode of Krishna^s childhood. 
When Vasudeva carries his new-born son across the Jamna river to bring him mto safety, 
it is said that “ Parjanya [the Rain-god] rained while thundermg in a low voice, and Sesha 
followed, warding ofi the water by means of his hoods {Vavarsha Parganya upamkugargitah 
Sesho*nvagad van mvdrayan phanaih, BJidg. P., x, 3, 4.9) — Rai Bahadur D. R. Sahni informs 
me that he has recognized this scene in an early piece of sculpture found somewhere near 
Mathura and now preserved in the local museum. 

Page 203. — We find Takshaka combined with *Vai§ala (Pah Vesdld) in a passage m the 
Mahdsamaya-sutiantat Dlghamhdya, xx, 9 ff. (Pah Text Society, pp 257 f.), wliich contains 
an enumeration of deities, including Nagas. 

Page 221 — With reference to the Kashmir tradition regarding King Jalauka being carried 
by a Naga we may quote the following passage from Hiuen Tsiang's account of Kucha (transL 
Beal, vol i, p. 20) “ To the north of a city on the eastern borders of the country, in front 

of a Deva temple, there is a great dragon-lake The dragons, changing their form, couple 
with mares. The oflsprmg is a wild species of horse (' dragon-horse ’), difficult to tame and of 
a fierce nature. The breed of these dragon-horses became docile This country consequently 
became famous for its many excellent horses. Former records [of this coimtry] say : In 
late time there was a kmg called ‘ Gold Flower ’, who exhibited rare intelhgence m the doctrines 
[of religion] He was able to yoke the dragons to his chariot. When the king wished to 
disappear, he touched the ears of the dragons with his whip, and forthwith he became invisible 

Page 230 — The name Kakodar is also applied to a mountain-range 

It IS curious that the word hdkodara as an appollativum occurs among the twenty-five 
synonyms denoting a snake which are enumerated m the Amarakoh. The grammarians, 
no doubt, took the word to be a compound of Mka (‘ crow ’) and udara C belly *), but m reality 
it is probably a Prakrit equivalent of Karkota. 
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Pages 233 f — ^We may compare the following passage from Fa-Hien * In Ts^ung-ling 
there are poison-dragons who, when evil purposed, spit poison, wmds, ram, snow, driftmg 
sand, and gravel stones , not one of ten thousand meetmg these calamities, escapes/' 
(Si-yu-h>, transl Beal, p. xxix). 

Pages 258. — The name Mamkarn by which the viUage m the Parhala valley is known, 
suggests that the locality with its hot springs was origmally sacred to a Naga Manikarria 
We have noted (p 218) that the word mam is often found m Naga names. It is curious that 
the name ‘ Manikarmka ' is also apphed to one of the most important ghats of Benares where 
a sacred well is the centre of religious worship. May we assume that here too the local deity 
was oiigmaUy a Naga ^ 

Page 267 — The great centre of Nag worship at Benares is the Nag Kuan or Snake-well. 
Four flights of steps, numbering altogether forty steps, lead down to a large circular well which 
IS considerably below the level of the street. There is a stone slab with a Nagarl inscription 
let mto the wall. The pujdrl declares that the well gives access to Patala or the Nether World, 
the abode of snakes. A snake image is said to exist inside the well below the water level. 
Besides there are snake stones let into the well. At this well thousands of people are said to 
assemble on the occasion of the Nagapauchaml. 

Above the Chauki Ghat a number of snake-stones are found under a large pipal tree at 
the head of the steps They were noticed by Mr. E. B. Havell and will be fomid reproduced 
m his book on Benares. 

The temple of Adike^ava stands m a very fine position above the junction of the Ganges 
and the Barna. In a room belonging to this temple mediomes are kept for distribution to the 
poor. It IS designated by the name of aushadhdlaya. On both sides of the doorway there is 
a mud image of a cobra, pamted, which is said to be worshipped on the day of the Nagapanchami. 
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‘ the mother of dragons 20. 

Aesopus, 166 

Agastya, a Sage, bestows * vxctory-impartmg ’ 
ornament on Ku6a, 23 ; dwells in the 
South, 201. 

Agastya-lM^lai, mountam on which Agastya is 
beheved to dwell, 201. 

A g ni j the Eire -god, 60, 74, 87 ; destroys 
Yatudhanas, 3 ; regent of the eastern 
quarter, 9 ; assists ITttanka, 61, 63, ((6 ; 
appears m the shape of a horse, (>3, 66 ; 
bums the Khandava Forest, 77 if , 206. 
agntSarana, or ‘ fire -room 108- 
Ahalya, wife of Gautama, 64 ; her adultery 
with Indra, 66. 

Ahi, Vedic, 6 

ahirdja-lulam (four), m Buddhist snake-charm, 

10, 210 

ahivdtakaroga (‘ snake-wmd-disease ’), perhaps 
malarial fever, 16 
&hntka-mantraf 282 

Ahnman, 40 

AirSvaija, one of the Elephants of the Quarters, 
82 Of AirSvata. 

Aiifivata, a Kagaraja, patronymic (or metro- 
nymic) of Dhritarashtra {g v ), 39, 48, 62 fi., 
74, 76 n 2, 83, 190, 199, 201, 204, 207-214, 
226, 281, 286. 

Auayata, or Airfivapa, the elephant of Indra, 
98, 207, 210, 212, 281 


AivaUi, village m Bolgam district, Bombay, 270 n. 

Ajajpta, 135, 171 , Naga figure m frescoes, 40, 44 ; 
sculpture of Nagaraja, 44 Vidhma-gdtaka, 
144 f. SanUiapala-jatdha, 161, PI. XIII ; 
Champeyya-jdtaka, 164 

AjataSatru, kmg of Magadha, 116 

Akbar, the Groat-Mogul (a n. 1566-1606), 227 f., 
250 f 

Abxura, paternal uncle of Kpshna, beholds the 
Woild of Seiponts, 91 f , 197. 

Alaknanda, mountam stream in Garhwal, one of 
the mam upper wateis of the Ganges, 266 

Alambayana, a poor Brahmin, m Bhundatta* 
jdtaka, 18, 158 ff. 

Alambusha, the son of RishyaiSringa, a Baksbasa, 
kills Jravant, 76 

A}ara, a householder from Mithila, 134, 160. 

Alau, a village m Gujarat, 269. 

Alexander the Great, 1, 263 

AUahSbad ; see Prayaga. 

Amarakoiay 13 n 1, 192 n 1, 196, 211 3, 281, 
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Amaravatt art , treatment of snake-hood, 73 ; 
Buddha’s Nativity, 96 ; the Bodhisattva 
extolled by Kahka, 99 ; Buddha sheltered 
by Muchilmda, 103 f. , B. subdues Naga 
of Uruvilva, 109 ; rehc-oasket worshipped 
by Nagos, 43, 126 f., PI Xh ; aWpa 
worshipped by Nagas, 129 f , PI. Xa , Garuda 
seizing Naga, 172 ; birds performing 
pradakahindt 286 ; conversion of Ka^yapas, 
286 ; stupa of Bamagrama, 286 ; Vidhura* 
gataka, 280 

Ams^vatif, the icsidenco of Indra, 83. 

AmamSth, place of pilgi imago m Kashmir, 230, 
243. 

AmbarJjsha, a Nagaraja, 6, 191, 397. 

Amencan Indians, folklore of, 107. 

Anwar, nvor in Malwa, 207 

Amratirtha, the Naga of the Mango Ferry, 190. 

Cf 111 i 

Ananda, favourite disciple of Buddha, 117, 136, 
146 n 3, 232 

Ananta (‘ the Endless One ’) or Ananta^naga, the 
world-serpent ; 60<» Sesha. 

Ananta-deva (A D 1028-63), king of first Lohara 
dynasty of Kashmir, 36, 246. 

AnaniKshaudfis, a festival, 265 f. 

Anatndg, or XslSmibdd, locality in Kashmir, 
198, 229 

Anavatapta, a Nagaraja, 191 ; present at * Great 
Bimunciation *, 97, obtains part of Buddha’s 
rehos, 126. 

XT 
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Andlia, a Naga, 191 , coupled "with Badhira, 
192 

An d hra, country in Southern India, called 
Mahiirisalta (g v )* 

Anekal, a tomi m Mysore, 272 
Anga» a country m Eastern India, 161 
anga-pratachinam (Skt anga~pradakshina), or 
serpentine body-rolling, 273 
An^or Thom, 37 Gate of Victory, 46, 200 
Angkor Vat, temple of, 200 
aml^ana (‘ wmd-eater ’), term applied to a 
snake, 13 
Animal Saga, 54 

Animddha, the son of Pradyumna, 31 
Ahiana, one of the Elephants of the Quarters, 82 
Ant-hill (Skt valmilat Pah vammlka)^ con- 
nected with Naga and serpent worship, 
14, 16, 19 £f , 24, 28 £E., 64, 134, 160 ft , 
167 ft , 166, 173, 197, 273, 276, 281 
Anthropomorphic form of Nagas (g v ), of snake 
mother and eagle-mother, 64 
Antidotes against snake-poison, pearl necklace, 
l8i ; emerald, 18. , snake-stone, 19 ; water 
of UrtTwb, 218 f ; blanch of nim tiee, 264 , 
earth taken from snake -holes, 29, 266, 273 , 
knowledge of — ^givon to KaiSyapa, 61 ; pio- 
oured by Takshaka(’), 206 
Annradhapura, 23 , Naga images at, 43 
Anidamna-^parvant 13th canto of the Mahd- 
bharatUt passage of Ronuka, 197 
Apalala, a Nagaraja oi the Swat river, 94, 191, 
24'(j subdued by Buddha, 121 ft., 232 n 3, 
233, 290 

Apodak^ a sky-serpent (?), 8. 

Apsaras(es)» 176 ; invoked together with snakes, 
10 ancestress of Pallava dynasty, 36,, 
associated with Vira], 204 ; turned into 
a plant, 224 , the brides of heroes slam in 
battle, 246 n 1 , attend the chariot of 
Surya, 284. Of Ira. 

Apta, a Naga, 191 
Arabian Nights, 167. 

Arbuda Kadraveya, a Naga, 207 ; located at 
Rajagpiha, 218 

Archimnldil (Pah Achchimukhi) or * Flamo- 
mouth a half-sister of Bhundatta, 134, 

160 ft. 

Arhats or Buddhist Samis, 121, 187, 222, 232 ft ; 

stUpa erected to, 236 Soo Madhyantika. 
Arishfa (Pah Anttha), brother of Bhundatta, 
166 ft , one-eyed and fierce, 166. 

Arian, cousm of Guga, 264 
Arinna the Papdava, 66 f , 207 f„ 286 ^ and 
Ulupf, 34, 74 ft. ; fights Kama, 49, 79 f , 
199 ; fights his son Babhruvahaua, 76 f ; 
assists Agni m burning the Khapdava Forest, 

77 ft , 206 ; kills Aivasena's mother, 79 , 
kills AiSvasena, 80 ; ‘ Arjuna’s Penance,* 44 ; 
Dhanafijaya, epithet of A., 143 ; superior 
Ndgas side with, 199 ; his travel to Magadha, 
218. 

Atrow(g), m connection with Regents of Quarters, 


9 , compared to snake, 28 ; Naga chanedg 
into, 49, 79 used m mcantation, 246 , 
Garuda arrow, 24 

Art, representations of Naga, 37 ft ; works of 
art produced by Nagas, 22 f '"See Ajanta, 
Amaravatl, Bharhut, Borobudur, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, filllora, Gandhara, Gupta, 
;rapan, Java, Mathura, Sanchi. 

ArthaMdatra, by Kautilya, 14. 

Aruna, charioteer of the Sun-god, 47 ; his birth. 
50, 64 

Aruna, a Naga, 191, 197. 

Aryaka, a Nagaraja, 83, 191 ; grandfather of 
Kimti, 73 

Aryan ongm of Indian serpent worship, 6. 

Ascetic(s), 62, 108, 142, 160, 177, 187 f. ; possess 
knowledge of herbs and charms against 
snako-bite, 17 f, 168; the true ascetic, 
143 ; pimce of Benares becomes an ascetic, 
166 , ascetic conjures Naga, 178 f ; guards 
the fields, 242 j befriended with a Naga, 
148 See Vdlahhilya(8) 

Asceticism and Penance (Skt tapas), 66, 83, 109 , 
snake paiagon of, 13 ; praise of, 87 ; of 
Samika, 66 , of Sesha, 67, 83 ; of Jaratkaru, 
69 ft ; of Ravana, 201 

Asita, a sky-serpont (?), 8, warden of eastern 
Quarter, 9 

Asit&devala., a Sago, 216 ; foretells greatness of 
Bodhisattva, 106 n 1, 

A§oka (c 276-236 B C ), emperor of India, 23 f., 
meets the Naga Kalika, 101 ; aUcpcia biiiH. by, 
96, 209, 217, 284 ; pillar set up by, 97 , 
hiB pilgrimage, 101 ; his visit to the atfipa 
of Ramagrama, 127 ft., 290 ; his son Jalauka, 
221 

A^is, North African species of hooded serpent, 
possesses snake-jowel, 26 ; identical with 
Uraeus serpent of Egypt, 26 w. 1. 

Astika, son of the two Jaratkarus, 68 f , 70 f , 278 

Asui or Asauj ; see A^vayui(a) 

Asara(s)» also called Daitya(s) and Danava(s), 
inhabit ocean, 32 ; associated with Viraj, 
204 ; chum the ocean, 216 ; story of, 167 ; 
^ve, 281 See Bah, Bapa, Bhimasur(a), 
Borapyaksha, Kaijablm, Madhu, Namuchi, 
Rahu, Vntra. 

oMamedha, or horse-saonfice, 76 

ASvayui, A^vayuja, or ^vina (EQndi Asui), the 
first month of autumn, 223 f , 237 f., 261. 

Atishan^a, a Naga, 197 

A^vamedhika-parvan, 14th canto of MaMbhdrata, 
61, 66, 76, 208. 

Aiva^osha, author of the Buddlmhanta, 99 

A^vasena, a Naga, son of Takshaka, 30. 49, 76 3 , 

abides in Kurukshotra, 62, 78, 206 ; escapes 
from lilhapdava Forest, 79 , killed by 
Arjuna, 80 

A5vatara» a Nagaraja, usually coupled with 
Kambala, 92 ; 166, 191 f , 226, 276, 286 ; 
NSgas of the Ganga, 118 f. 

ASvatthtoan, the son of I)rona, 36 f. 
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Atharva-veda, on snakes and snake -woi ship, 6, 
7 £f , 14: 17, 199, 214 ; ‘ the toothed rope * 
and ‘ the putrid rope ’, 12 ; on serpent- 
hood, 26 f ; ants, 28 w 2 ; on Takshaka, 
Dhntarashtra, and Viraj, 203 f , 207 

Anrangzeb (‘Alamgir), the Great-Mogul (1657- 
1707), 264 

aushxdhdlayat building m which drugs are kept, 
290 

Auspicious numbers. See Five, Eighteen, Hundred- 
and-eight. 

AvadanaiataJia, a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist 
edifying tales , avaddna oi Subhuti (No 91), 
136 n. 1 , Uposhadha-avaddna (No 59), 
136 n. 1 

Avaddna^lalpalata, by Kshcmendia, legend of 
Junutavahana, 170 , story of Prince Sudhana 
184 n 1 

Av^okitei^vara, a Budlusattva, worshipptd at 
Triloknath, 254 

Ayodhya, town on the iivci Saiayu, 81, 286 
the frog-king, 286 

Azisdi Dahaka, the dragon m Xianian mythology, 
kiUed by Thraetaona, 40 t? 1 


Babhru, a sky-serpent (V), 8 
Babhmvahana, son of Arjuna by Ohitrangada, 
76 f 

Bachhal, the mother of Guga, 264 
Badaml, in Belgam district, Bombay, 270 w 1 
Badaml Caves, Vishnu seated on 8esha, 104 ; 

Boar incarnation, 196 

Badhira, a Naga, 191 ; coupled with Andha, 192 
Badu Shdh, 228. 

Bagar, name of tract m Rajputana, 2(/4 
Bagarvala, anothei name foi Guga {qv) 

Bahuka, name adopted by Nala, 81 
Bahumdlaka, a Naga, 191 
Baisakh. See Vaisak^. 

Bakabrahma-jdtaka (No 405), 132, 137. 

Baladeva (Hmdl Baldeo) oi Balarama, the elder 
brother of Krishna, 89, /J1 f , 190, 197, 201, 
214 ; incarnation of Hesha, 196 f ; dis- 
tinguished by snake hood, 3 06 , his apotheosis, 
197 , his weapon the plough, 106, 236, 238 ; 
his pilgiunago, 216 n. 3 , cleaves the 
Bimalaya, 222, 236 ; images of, 42, 282, 285. 
Baladeva, a Nagaraja, 191 
Balau, a village in Kashmir, 231 
Balau Nag, a sacicd pool in Kashmn, 231- 
33aldeo. See Baladeva. 

Baldeo, a village in the Mathuia distiiot, 282 
Balem Pass, mountain pass between Ohamba 
and Kangia, 253 

bah, or food oftermg, to a ctow, 21 , to a serpent 
or Naga, 151, J69, 397, 221, 224 ; to the 
Guardians oi the Quarters, 108 ; foi pro- 
tection of the house, 190, 204, 

Bali, island m Malay Archipelago, 46, 283 f ; 
worship of Vasuki, 203 ; illustiations of 
Gayuda myth, 284 


Bal^ an Asura deceived hy Vishnu, 222, 241 
Balfl Nag, worshipped at the village of Balu in 
Kulu, 257 n 4 

Bana, author of Harshacharita (qv) and 
Kddambari (q v ) 

Banda distnot. United Piovmces, 216 
Bangalore, the capital of Mysore, 272. 

Bangkok, 164 

Banilial, m Kashmir, 227 n 2, 236 n 1. 
^Baxmzauber,’ 48 

Banpur Nag, worshipped m Garhwal, 266 
Banyan tree (Skt nyaqrodlia, vala) oi Ficus 
mdica, 167, 163, 280 , haunted by Nagas, 
139 f , reduced to ashes by bite of Takshaka, 
15, 48, 67 

Baragaon, locality, 195 
Baragarh, village in Kufu, 267, 260 
Baramiila, locality m Kashmir, 222 
Bayha FCu^ra, Banda district, U P , shrmo of 
Karkota, 235 

Barikot, village m Swat VaU(‘y, 125 
Barmar, village^ m Kangra, 266 
Bama, nvei See Varand, 

Barrenness, removed by snake, 39, 152, 270, 
273 f. ; by Guga, 205 
Barsdt, the ramy season (q v ). 

Barth, Auguste, on Nagas, 6 1, 11 , on Kadru. 
64 n 3. 

B^holomaeus Anglicus, on scipent-Ioic, 12. 
Basak Nag. See Basin Nag, modem name of 
Vasuki 

Basakh. Sec Vai^dldia. 

Basheru, a ram-god of the Simla Hills, his legend, 
262 f 

Basilisk or Cockatnee, deadly breath and look of, 

BSski, Basak, or Basu Nag, modem name of the 
serpent king Vasuki, worshipped in W. 
Himalaya (and Nepal), 203, 248, 250, 258 ; 
in Bhadarvah, 250 ; father of Nag Pal, 
260 f. , destroys Uughanagar, 251 f ; 
resides in mountam lake on Mount Kamalas, 
251 n. 2; m Chamba, 262; his idol, 
pi xxvu ; m Kuju, 25G fT. ; legend of BSski 
Nag and Kanot woman, 256 f. ; the Smghs 
his servants, 203 , helps Guga, 264 ; his 
rival, 265 , his fathor-m-law, 265 n* 2 and 4. 
Bastar, a prmoipality m 0 P., ruled by Naga 
dynasty, 36. 

Basu Nag, modem name of Vasuki. See IBSski. 
Of. 267. 

Batihar, village- m ICulu, 260. 

Batavia Museum, sculptures from Jalatunda, 
286. 

Bath, Bathing, in Naga pools, 10, 210, 257; 
at Prayaga, 302, 207 ; Buddha *s bath m 
NairaOjana, 97 ; m lotus-tank, 106. 

Batrachita. Sec Toad-stone. 

Bavan, a locality in ICashmir, 229. 

Bedawaag Om, Bedawaag Nala. See 'Fare 
Tortoise 

Behra Pahche, festival m Bhagalpur, 279. 
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Benares, 21, 36, 86 ti , 106 f , 134, 137 f , 140 f , 
142, 147, 160 £E, 154 ff , 187, 211 t, 216 , 
prince of, 34 ; Deer Park at, 41, 106 ff , 208, 
217 ; Kaga Sankha worshipped at B , 
210, 216 f ^ Nag Kuan,_266 f , 288 ; ChaukI 
Ghat, 290 ; Temple of Adike^ava, 288 See 
Rislupatana. 

Belgam-Ealadgi distnct, Bombay, 270 n 1, 271 
Benfey, Theodor, 25, 166 
Beng^ 35 f , 266 ; N%apancham!, 278 
Berlin Museum, of Ethnography, terra-cottas 
from Pagan, 146, 149, 164, 

Bermer, Franpois, on Kashmir, 221 f. 

Bersekir, 166 
BSsaki, m Ball, 203 
B^suki, m Java, 203 

Bhadarvah (Skt. Bhadravakasa), former Hill 
State in W. Himalaya, dynasty descended 
from Vasuki, 36, 250 ; worship of Baski 
Nag, 260 ; local legends, 260 £f 
Bhadon. See Bhadrap^. 

Bhadrapada (Hmdl Bhadon), the second month of 
the ramy season, 225, 252, 260, 266, 278 f. 
Bhadravakasa. See Bhadarvah. 

Bhadravatika, a locahty, 110 f. 

Bhaga, nver m British Lahul, 246. 

Bhagalpur, town and distnct in Bihar, 279. 
Bhagavadgitaj 192 

Bhagavata-puranaf Parikshit and Takshaka, 66 
n 1 , Krishna and Kaliya, 87 w. 1, 88 n. 1, 
89 n 1 and 2, 91 , episode of Akrura’s 
vision of the Snake -world, 91 ». 2 , list of 
Nagas, 190, 216 ; MahaSankha, a Naga, 
216 n 3 

Bhamsoa Tola, village m Mirzapur distnct. 
United Provinces, 279 
Bhairavachaiya, a Yogi, 168 
Bhalbka. See Trapusha and BhaHika. 
jj^ialogi, a village m Knlu, 267 n 4. 

Bhalogu Nag, worshipped at Bhalogi (g v.) 
bhanddr (Skt bhandagdra)^ or granary, 268. 
Bharata, Northern India, 236 
Bharhut m Central India, stdpa of, 38, 171 ; 
Nagaraja Ohak(r)avaka, 39, 46 , Nagaraja 
Elapattra, 39, 208, 281 ; V%dhura~jdtaka, 
144 ; Mamkantha-^ataka, 142, 149, pi u. 
Bhartpih^ aphorisms of, 13, 17 
Bhavapoxa, capital of Khmer kmgdom, 37 
Bhavtshyat-purana, on rites of Naga-padchamx, 
276 n 1 

Bheid JaMa and Bh. Uparla, villages in Bhadarvah, 
260 

Bhekal Nag, worshipped in Garhwal, 266 
bhikshu(8), or Buddhist monks, 110 f., 117, 187, 
209, 233 f. 

Bhlma(s6iia), the PaQdava, his visit to the snake- 
world, 17, 48, 71 ff. ; receives ehaor from 
Nligas, 22 ; kills Jar^andha, 218. 

Bhimasor, an osura, 269 

Bhishma, hero of the Mahabhdrataf killed by 
Arjuna, 77, 206. 

BMalvim-paTvavh sixth canto of MahdhMrata^ 76. 


Bhogavati, town of serpents, 31, 83, 190, 201 f, ; 
located in Nether World, 83 , or m the South, 
201 ; or identified with the Sarasvati, 
201 f ; a Urtha at Prayaga, 202 ; conquered 
by Havana, 204 

Bhomaparanden, a village in Hyderabad State, 
273 

Bhngu, brahmanical ancestor, 64 
Bhubhu Pass, a mountam pass in Handi State, 
262 

bhujaga, bhujamga, bhujamgama, hhogin, terms 
applied to a snake, 13 n 1. 

Bhunandaua, a kmg, hero of fairy tale, 31. 
Bhure, or Bhun Smgh, a godhng, 263 n 3 
Bhuridatta, a Nagaraja, hero of Bhdndatta^ 
pataka, 17 f , 22, 28 33, 133 f , 154 fE. 
Bhuridafta-jdtaka (No. 643), 26, 33 f , 132, 154 ff., 
211 

Bias. See Vipa§a. 

btgah (vulgo beegah), a measure of land-area, 
varymg much in different parts of India 
but about equal to ^ of an acre, 228 
Bihar, provmce of India, Nag worship, 267 ; 

Nagapafichami, 279. 

Bihat. See Vitasta. 

Bilhapia, ancient Kashmirian poet, 205. 

Bilva, or Aegle Marmelos, 64 
Bilvapatha, a Naga, 191. 

Bimbisara, kmg of Magadha, 113, 117 f ; banishes 
two Naga kmgs, 118 

Bmdraban (Skt Vrmdavana)» a town on the 
Yamuna, 196, 288 

Bmdusara, a Naga and dxkpdXa in Kashmir, 226. 
btrshu or bishu (Skt vxshuva), the festival of the 
Equinox m the W Himalaya, 260 f 
Blmdness, caused by snake’s breath, 16 f.; cured 
by vapour from cooked snake, 16 ; of Naga 
Kahka, 99 , legend of ‘ the bhnd Fount 
264 n. 2 

Bloch, Th., his excavations at Hajagnha, 219. 
Boar Xncaxuation. See Varaha. 

Bodh Gaya, locality near Gaya in Southern Bihax 
scene of Buddha’s Enlightenment, 97, 
Bodhi-tree, at Bodh Gaya, 23, 97 ff ; branch 
convoyed to Ceylon and coveted by Nagas, 
24 

Bodhisattva, or future Buddha See Buddha, 
Avalokitedvara, and Maitreya. 

Boxobudur (or Barabudur)^ groat Stnpa of Java, 
171 ; Nagas how figured, 46, 104 ; episode 
of the Nauanjana, 98 , Bodhisattva praised 
by Kahka, 102 , Muohihnda sheltermg 
Buddha, 46, 104 , B received by Sudar^na, 
106 ; B. bathed in the Door Park, 106 ; 
Vxdhura-^dtaka, 146, 164 n. 2 , Champeyya-^ 
pataka (1), 164; Bhundatta-^dtaka, 163 i. ; 
AvaddTia of Sudhana, 186 f., PI XVI 
Bosch, P. D. Bif on legend of Jimutavahana, 
169 n. 4 

Brahma, the Creator, 69 f , 79, 192 f , 196 ; regent 
of upward Quarter, 198 ; grants boon to 
Sesha, 49 f , 67 ; grants Agnx’s wish, 78 , 
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mferior to Buddha, 93 , attends B , 113, 288 , 
Brahmins the sons of, 162 , birth of, 193 f. , 
how worshipped, 224 , confers triple boon 
on ‘ Waterbom 235 f , summons the gods, 
236 , ndes on goose, 286 
brahmacihannj 64, 110 

Brahmadatta, legendaiy Kmg of Benares, 16, 33, 
142, 148, 155 

Brahmakayika, gods, 118 
Biabmaloka, 137 

BrahmanaSf sacerdotal wiitmgs, 63, 61, 195 
Brahniayil, the father of Maitrcya, 216 
Brahinm(s) (Skt brdhmana)^ the sacerdotal caste 
of the Indo-Aiyans, 22, 31, 49, 68, 74, 134, 
239, 260, 262, 267 ; called ‘ twice bom *, 
66 ff , 84 £f , not to bo killed, 52, 58, 162 , 
to be honoured, 70 , to bo fed, 224, 268 , 
honoured by kmg, 241^, six works of, 187 
n 2 ; power of word, 67 , follow Arjima, 74 ; 
Oarudas not to be compared with, 82 ; 
B sujierstitions denounced by Bhuridatta, 
134, 167 if , Naga assumes foim of, 68, 67, 
102, 106, 127, 215, 241, 264, 290 ; wicked B 
betrays JBhuiidatta, 134, 157 if ; B and gold 
grantmg snake, 173 f ; B and snake-son, 
174 f , B transformed mto Naga, 243 , 
worship Nagas in Kashmir, 221 ; pv'idus of 
Nag temples, 248, 250 n 4, 262, 258 ; of 
Deyi temples, 265 w. 1 , of Guga, 266 ; 
worship trees. 270 S('o Alambayana, Bhngo, 
Ohandb^eva, Dharmaraigiya, Gulma, Hari- 
datta, EdSyapa, Eaup^uiya, XTttaoka, Vatsa, 

Brai (Skt Vraia), the country round Mathura, 87 f. 
91. 

Biandes, J. L. A., on reliefs of Ohandi Kedaton, 
56 w 3 

Breath of Serpent, causes blindness, 15 ; carries 
death and destruction, 15 f , 133, 137, 139 f , 
152 f , 156, 167, 177 ; foul, 36 
Brehf, village m Chamba State, 253 
Bnha^va, a sage, 222, 225 f 
Bfjhaspati, regent of upward Quarter, 9. 
BtihatkatMi a story book by Gunadhya, 34, 167 , 
legend of Jimutavahana, 170. 
Bnhatkathdmari^an, by Kshemendra, 167 ; legend 
of Jimutavahana, 170. 

BT%hat$a'iYih%idy by Varahamihira. on snake -jewel, 
26 ; on ant-hill and raiuhow, 20 , des- 
cnption of Baladova, 92 72- 1, 196 
British Mujseum, Amarilvati sculptures, 43, 126 f , 
PI VII and X6, 285. 

Buddha or Bodhisat^a, 22 , 27, 32 f , 42, 190, 

217 ; Nativity and first bath, 96 £f,, 282, 288 ; 
bath m the Nairafljana, 97 f ; extolled by 
Kdlika, 98 f¥. ; sheltered by Muchihnda, 

40, 46, 102 ff. ; subdues Ndga of Uruvilvd, 
38, 107 flf. , worshipped by Klapattra, 39, 

41, 106 fL ; consulted by Nalaka, 106, 216 ; 
expels Naga from his community, 111 ; 
rebukes the Elder Svagaba, 112 ; his great 
miracle at Sravasti, 113 0 , preaches to the 


Naga kmgs Krishna and Gautamaka, 116 f. ; 
crosses Ganges with aid of the Nagas, 116 f. ; 
remmds Kmg Bimbisara, 118 ; reconciles two 
Naga kings of Ceylon, 33, 119 fi ; his shadow 
guarded by Naga Gopala, 120 f , left at 
Kau^ambi, 284 ; subdues Apalala, 121 ff , 
232 n 3, 233, 280 ; the Seven Connatal 
Ones, 211 , waited upon by the Four Kmgs, 
212 ; sojourns at Benares, 217 ; Nirvana, 
232 , prophecy rogardmg Kashmir, 232 fi ; 
regarding the Four Treasures, 209 f. ; dura- 
tion of his doctrine, 234 ; his presence 
indicated by symbols, such as Footpimts 
{q V ) and Throne » as Pnneo Padma, 
146 n 3 ; Jimutavahana, a portion of, 170 ; 
pievious B Kiadyapa ) ; future B 
Maitreya (q v ) 

Bvddhachat ita or ‘ Life of Buddha by A^vaghosa, 
the Bodhisattva praised by Kahka, 99 f. ; 
Buddha received by Kamandalu, 106 ; hia 
Rohourn at Benaics, 217 

Buddhaghosha, a commentator, 126. 

Buddhist Literature, on tho Nagas, 03 f. ; ciassos 
them among animals, 3 ; degenerate bomgs, 
94, 116, 134 f ; lists of Nagas, 100 fi ; 
Ehipattia, 208 , I)hritarashtra, 211 , Oaruda 
multiplied, 132 f ; tho Four Treasuios, 2U. 

Buddhist Sanctuanes, associated with Naga 
woiship, 43, 283 

BudM Nagan tho old female snake ’), designa- 
tion of rainbow in Ku]u, 30 n 1. 

Buhler, Georg, on NUaniata, 222, 224, 236 ». 1* 

Bundi, chief town of a state of tho same name 
in Rajputona, situated about 200 miles to 
the south-east of Ajmore, 156 n, 1, 264. 

Burgess, J., on chahavartin, 282. 

Buma, 35, 37. 


Calcutta Museum, Naga image, 43 2 ; Naga 

couple, 45 ; sculpture from Lonyan Tangai, 
122 f. , Boar incax nation from Baragaon, 
195. 

Calleufels, P. V. van Stein, on rehefs of Chandi 
Kddaton, 56 n. 3 

Cambodia, kings descendc'd from snake mother, 
36 f , Khmci ar+, 40 ; Buddha sheltered by 
Muchihnda, 104, PI XVII ; Ohummg of the 
Ocean, 200 , Vasuki earned by gods and 
demons, 200, PI XXII, 

Casting of snake’s skin, favounto simile, 14; 
^i$ce Skin of snake. 

Cave or Cavern, inhabited by Naga, 120 f., 257. 

Ceylon (8kt. Lankii, rj.i? ) 23 f!., 126 , repre- 
sentation of Naga m ait of, 39, 43 ; two Nfiga 
kmgs reconciled by Buddha, 118 0. ; Naga 
king Maniakkhika, 119 f. Of Anux&dhapura, 
Polonnamva^ Euwanw^ Bagaba. 

Chachavhli, a festival, 261, 

Chaii Bee Chaitra. 

Chaitra (Pah Chitta, Hindi Ohait), the first month 
of spring, 118, 223 f., 237 0,, 261 
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Ohaitj^f sepuloral or sacred monument, 101, 229. 
See Stilpa. 

Chakramanda, a Naga, 197 
Clliak(r)avaka, a Nagaraja, represented at Bharhut, 
39, PI lla 

Chakcavartin or Umversal Monarch, 282 , 
Elapattra assumes form of, 106 f. 
chaknn, term applied to a snake, 13 % 1 
chakshufiio avas (* hoarmg by sight ’), term applied 
to a snake, 13 w- 1 

Chamba, Hill State, m W Himalaya, and chief 
town of the same name, 194, 200 , worship 
of Baski Nag, 252 , and other Nags, 252 f , 
the legend of Ouga, 265 , worship of sacred 
snake, 268 

Chameleon, feeds on air, 13 
Champa nver, 151 

Champaka (Pah Champeyya), a Nagaiaja of the 
Champa river, hero of Champeyya-^dtaka, 17, 
21, 28, 33, 133 f , 151 ff., 165, 191, PI VXI5 
Champavai^ goddess worshipped m Chamba 
State, 252 

Ohampeyya-jdtaka (No 506), 15, 151 Of 

Champaka. 

Chanakya, mmisier of Chandragupta Maurya, 
maaam regardmg snake -jewel, 25 
Chanda, a Nagaraja, 136 
Ghandj Kedaton, ECindu temple m Java, 56 
Chandi Ehdal, Hindu temple m Eastern Java, 
283 , Garuda figures, 284 
Chandi Mendut, Buddhist temple in Central Java, 
lotus-throne supported by Nagas, 114 f 
Chandi Samentar, Hmdu temple m Eastern Java, 
283 

Chandi Tigawangi, Hindu temple m Eastern 
Java, 283. 

Chandifi, nver in Bntish Lahul, 254. 

Chandra, the Moongod, how worshipped, 224 
Chandiabhaga or C&iab River, 32, 221, 236, 250, 

262 ; Naga worship m Ch Valley, 263 ff , 

263 n, 3 ; legend of ‘ the Blmd Fount 

264 ; temple of Tnloknath, 263 f. 
Chandradeva, a Kashmir Brahmm, a descendant 

of KaiSyapa, 221, 232, 238'; caught by the 
Piiachas, 238 ; oxtoils Nila, 238 f . ; recovers 
the Nzlamata, 221, 223, 227, 229, 232, 088 f. ; 
settles Kashmir, 240 

Chandralekha, a Nag!, horome of Kashmir legend, 
34, 842 f. 

Chandrapnxa, a town in Kashmir, legend how 
submerged, 240 f. 

Ohangn Ndxayap, locahty m Nepal, 270 
Chafiknpa, minister of Lahta^itya, 206. 

Chanota, a village m Chamba State, 252 
Characteristicsi, of NJga, 85 £., 166, 220 
Okanydpitaha, a Pah text, 133 , Sankkapala- 
160 n. 1. 

Cham against snakes. See Incantations against 
snakes ; charm giving knowledge of all 
sounds, 139 

Chaxmaha, an appellation for the Naga m Gujarat, 


Charpeniier, Jarl, on Suparnddhydyaf 54 
Chato Nag, a sacred sprmg m Kashmir, 231 
Chauhan, (Skt Chahamana), a Rajput clan, 264 
Chauki Ohdt» Benares, 288 
Chedi, a country, 110 

che7d (Skt chetala), a ‘ disciple ’ or diviner in 
attendance of Nag and Devi temples, 248 f , 
250 n 4, 252 f , at festival of Tnloknath, 
264 f , in Kulu, 258. 260 
Chhabyapntta (Pah), m Buddhist snake-charm, 10 
Chhappar, viUago m Ludhiana distnct, Panjab, 
shnne and fair of Guga, 265 f. 

Chhargaon, village near Mathura, Naga image 
found at, 42, 282, PI V 
Chhanal. See Sinai. 
chhdtd or parasol {q v ), 147 
Chliatfravasiu^ oi ‘ Legend of the Paiasols *, 117, 
130 

Chikura, a Nagaiaja, 83 

China, Chmese Art, representation of Naga m, 
39, 46 , Buddha’s birth, 96 , Buddha’s 
Nirvana, 126 

Chinab. See Chandrabhaga. 

Chmese Pilgrims, 94. See Fa-Hien, Hmen Tsiang 
(Yuan Chwang), Sung Yim. 

Chmota, village m Chamba State, 262. 

Chmta, village in Bhadarvah, 260, PI XXVI 
Chitra, a Naga, 191. 

Chitrangadl, bride of Arjuna, 76 f. 

Chitraratha, a king of the Gandharvas, 90 , 
a serpent-demon (?), 199 
Chitrasena, a soipont-demon (’), 199. 
Chitravihaina, fathor of Chitrangada, 76 
Chitta. See Chaitra. 

Chokn, a village m Kathiavar, 269 
Chola, dynasty of Coromandel, 36. 

Chu^ or Chura, town in Kathiavar, 269. 
Chulodara, a Nagaraja of Ceylon, 118 f., 192 
Chu-mig Zha-ra or ‘ the Blind Fount ’ at Tinan, 
Bntish Lahul, legend, 264 
Chu-mig Cyal-sa, a locahty in British Lahul, 254 
Chanda, a Buddhist goddess, 115 
Chutia (or Chhota) Nagpur, prmoipahty, Rajas 
descended from Naga Pundaiika, 36 
Circumambulatxon (Skt pradakshim), of sacred 
trees, 19 , of Agni, 65 , of wjie, 82 , of 
Krishna, 90 , of Buddha by birds, 100, 
285 ; of stupa, 127 , of snake, 283. 

Cistern. See Watertank. 

Cobra or Cobra di Capello (Naja tripudians), 
the hooded snake of India, 44 f , 149, 166, 
267, 277, 281 f , distribution, 26, 268 , 
worshipped m (Jujarat and Kathiavar, 
269 f. ; m S India, 270 ff , 274 ; images, 
269, 273 f , 292 ; an image of Baski Nag, 
252 ; carved on Nagakals, 270 fi. ; on family 
crest, 36 , canopies of hoods, 266 ; Guga 
sucks head of, 264 Cf aspis. 

Cookatnee. See l^ihsk. 

Coedbs, George, on Naga descent of Khmer 
d^asty, 36 71 6 ; on image of Buddha 
sheltered by Muohilmda, 104 n, 4. 
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Oolombo, 119 w 6 

Coomaraswamy, A. K., on piotuie of Kallyamar- 
dana-Kiishna, 90 

Coromandel Coast 36, 56, 90, 193, 273 
Cosmogomc myths, 193, 195, 

Crawford, C. E. G., on a case of serpent-worship 
in Gujarat, 269 f 

Crooke, W., on euphemistic names lor snakes, 
12 , on household snake, 20 , on snakes as 
guardians of treasures, 21 ; on connexion 
between rambow and snake, 30 
Cross-way, 160 

Ciununghain, Sir A., on Vidhura-jMaJca, at 
Bharhut, 144 ; on tank of Elapattra, 209 , 
on Naga-tank at Sankisa, 283 
Curse, Damodara cursed by Brahmins, 5 ; Vmata 
by Aruna, 60 ; Nagas by Kadru, 61, 68, 69 , 
Gandharvas by Bevala, 67 ; Pankshit by 
Sringm, 47, 66 ff, , A^vasena by Arjuna, 
79, 285 , Karkotaka by Narada, 80 ; by 
Saubhan, 88 w, 7 ; Mngankadatta by Naga, 
167, 178 f , apsaras, 176 , Iia by India, 224 , 
Chandrapura by Duivasas, 240 ; Guga by 
his mother, 264 , Nishada by Valmiki, 285 
Catch, penmsula in W India, 209 n, 2. 


Daddara jcltala (No 304), 132, 137 f . 

Badhikania, a Nagaraja, worshipped at Mathuia, 
42 , msenbed statuette, 282. 

Dagt a menial caste in W. Himalaya, 266 1, 

258. 

Daitya(s) or Danava(s), 31 f , 78, 82, 237 5 
fiiranyapura, their city, 82. Of, Asura(s). 
a lake m Kashmir, 231 

Bamayanti, wife of King Nala, 80. 

Tl amdar U^lar, plateau in Kashmir, 6 

Bamodara, kmg ol Kashmir, 5. 

Baiiava(s). See Baitya(s). 

Bara Gam, a suburb of AUahabad, 267. 

darhha huia, 

Bard (Skt. Barada), tribe inhabitmg valleys to 
the noith of Kashmir, legend of Bard king, 
231, 245 1 

Bardara (Pah Baddara), mountains, abode of 
biagas, 33, 137. 

Bardara Nagas, 137 f. 

Barukar^i, 115. 

Bardn, locality m Pang!, 253. 

Barva, hill -tract m Pan jab Hills, 240. 

Barvabhisara, country in Panjab Hills, 221, 235 
C/. Abhisara. 

JOasehra, festival oommomoratmg the victory of 
Bama over Ravaua, 269. 

Basyu(s), 6 

Batta, original name of Bhuridatta, 150. 

•Bau-Ji’ (‘the elder brother*), other name of 
Baladeva {q*v»)* 

Beccao, 279. 

Belhi, the capital of India, legend of Iron Pillar, 
202 ; ol Nag PS-l, 251 ; la^t Hmdu king of, 
264. 


deodar (Skt devaddru), Cedrus Boodara, the 
Himalayan cedai, Nag temples in grove of, 
248 250, 252 f , 262 , wood used in temple 
buildmg, -5S ; and fox laih^ 259 
Beogarh, Jhansi distuct, Bundelkhand, Gupta 
temple, 45 Vishnu sleepmg on Sesha, 193 
Bescent from Naga ancestor or ancestress, 34 ff ; 
dynasty ot Udyana, 34, 123 ff ; of Kashmir, 
,34 f , 215 , ot Bhadarvah, 35, 250 f. ; of 
Ohutia (or Chhota Nagpur), 36 ; of Manipui, 
35 f , of Bastar, 36 ; of Gonds, 36 ; ot 
Pratishthana, 36 ; of Falla vas, 30 , of 
Cambodia, 36 f ; of Thaton, 37 , caste of 
Kayasthas, 36 

Bet Nag, worshipped in Pangi, 253. 
devajana, or ‘ god-peopl<‘ a term applied to the 
divine snakes, 8, 20 
Bevala, a sage, 57 

Bevaloka or heaven of the Be vas, 212 
Bfiv aTiilr Oharmalia, a Nag worshipped in 
Kathiavar, 269 

Beva(s), 7 n. 2, 69, 239 ; invoked together with 
snakes, 20 ; in feud with the Baityas, 82, 
179 ; rebirth as a Deva, 106 , obtain iclics 
of Buddha, 120- ; assemble at a festival, 142 ; 
Sakra, their king, 143, 145 ; chum the ocean, 
60, 192, 216 , associated with Vnaj, 204 , 
thirty- throe, 97, 118 
Bevai^armaii, a Brahmin, 174 
devatft or deotci, general designation of godhngs 
in W. Himalaya, 249 ; in Kulu, 255 ff., 259. 
BevX, the wife of Siva, 236 ; worship of, 248 f., 
254 f. See Durga, Gaurl, PSTvatl, Satika, 
Said. 

Bevsar, locahty m Kashmir, 231 
Bbauada, mountain at Banihal, in Kashmir, 
assocuatod with the Naga Nila, 33, 226, 227, 
238 f , 230 n J 

Bhanaffjaya, a Nagaraja, 5, 83, 101, 284 , often 
coupled with Karkotaka, 101, 226. 
Bhauaffjaya, legcndaiy king of Indraprastha, 
J43 ft 

Bhandbal Katbis, eobra-worshippmg subdivision 
of Kathis, 269 

Bhanvautan, the fndian Aesculapius, 206. 

Bhaola Bbar (Skt. Mnvala dhdTd\ ‘the White 
Jtange,* the mountain range between 
Kangra and Choniba, 253 
Bhara^iendra, a Yaksha, shelters Par^vonatha. 
104. 

BharamdJbiaxa or ‘ Eacthbolder ’ { « Hesha ? ), 
worshipped at Bhema, North GujarUt, 260. 
dliarma (modern dharm), or religious law, J97, 
229, 249. 

JDharma-l&ya or * Body of the Law 23. 
BhaxmSraipya, a Brahmm, 84, 87 
dharmndUl (Skt. d}i>(trmi^M)t a guest-house, 258 
Bliannsalfi, sanatonum m K5figr4, 252. 
BMsrtar^t^ras, the sons of DhpitarSah^ra, 143. 
BMiar and Vidh&tar. 63. 

Bbatarattba. Sec Bhntaxiishtxa. 

Bhem worshipped at Bhema {q v ) 
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Bhema, a Tillage m Northern Gujarat, 269 
Bhptaraj^tiA Airavata, a Nagaraja, 4, 14, 24, 
62, 190 ff, 197, 207-214, 276 ; marries 
Samudraja, 34, 165 f , associated with 
Vixaj, 204 , on Pah literature, 212 
See^ Airavata, Erapatha, and Mapattra. 
Dhntarashira, the son of Vyasa and Ambika, 
4 n 3, 72, 143 

Bhntarashtra, the white regent of the Eastern 
Quarter, 10, 213 

Dhumal Nag, worshipped m Kulu, 267, 260 

BhOpnagar, a town in Karu, 264 f 

dig-ha^ha* See Quarteis 

Bikpala(s). See Guardian-Gods of the Quarters 

BiHpa, a Nagaraja, 191 

Bm-nlga» See Mephants of the Quaiters 

dinars^ copper corns, 246 

dlrgM;jdtya, dirgha^tnahtJuiy dighagdtila, 12 n 3 

Bivali, the festival of the lamps, 262 

Bivmation at sacred spimgs See Omens. 

Bivme food, m possession of the Nagas, 73, 119, 
163, 166, 188 
Bivmer, 263 See Chela. 

Divyavadam, a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist 
edifymg tales, Smgatamdana, 113 ri 1 , 
PrdUhdryasfitra, 113 w. 2 ; Pfirndvaddna, 
116 f. , Mmtreydvaddna, 116 f ; on Naga 
Apalala, 121 ]^ ; on stUpa of Bamagiama, 

129 ; story of Prmce Sudhana, 184 ff^ , 
legend of the young Naga (xxiv), 187 , 290 , 

on four future kings, 210 f., 216. 
Bjalatoenda. See Jalatunda. 

Bog-children, 167 

* Bouhle-ton^e ’ (Skt dvipUm, dvirasana), term 
apphed to a snake, 13^, how Nagas became 
double-tongued, 63, 66 , double tongue of 
Naga, 7, 171 f , 181 

Bra(^ntites or Bracontia, snake-jewel of dragon, 

Bragon, 95, 97 , possesses snake-stone, 26 , 
Chinese dragon related to Naga, 94 , ‘ the 
nine dragons of the sky,’ 96, 226 f. , dragon- 
lakes, 123, 232 n , 283, 290 ; the dragon of 
Kashmir, 232 6c. , bathe Bodhisattva, 96 , 
white-eared, 283 . ^ dragon-horses, 287 , 
poison-dragons of Tsong-lmg, 288 
Bragons of the Quarters, 9 f , 210 f , m Kashmir, 
226 ; in Nepal, 226 f. 

BraupadI, daughter of Brupada and spouse of the 
Pandavas, 76, 77, 194 

Bropa, Brahmm hero of the Mahdbhdraia, 36 
Bropa, a Brahmm, divides the rohes of Buddha, 
126 f. 

Brt^ (Skt adt>shadha)f 133 See T§xki^bc7a« 

Buhoia Abhd, on household snake, 19 f. , on ant- 
huls, 30 ; on Malabar eagle (Garuda), 66 
Budhai, Lahtpur distiiot. United I^ovmces, Boar 
image, 196 

BugMnagar, ancient capital of BhadarvSh, 
destroyed by BSski Nag, 261 f. 

Bdgi^ locality m P^ngi, 263. 

Bu^ or Pdrvati ), the spouse of 6iva, 31, 224. 


Burmukha, a Naga, coupled with Sumukha, 192, 
197 

Burvasas, a Sage, curses Ohandrapura, 240. 
Buryodhana, eldest son of Dhntarashtra, tries to 
poison Bhimasena, 72 f 
Bwodhana,_a king of Magadha, 160. 

Budh Ganga or * Milk Ganga *, a rivulet m 
Kashmir, 228 

Bvaita-vaua, a locahty, 201 f 
dvijihva, dmrasana (‘ double -tongue ’), term 
apphed to a snake, 13. 


Eagle, Malabar Eagle, 66 ; of Zens, 41, 172 w. 1. 

Eagle-maiden, 167 

Eagle-mother. See Vmata. 

Earth, lefuses to receive a snake who has killed 
a man, 1 , mother of snakes, 20 f ; 
personified in Kadru, 20 , special domam of 
snakes, 136, 158 f , Nagas smk mto, 30, 
167, 161 ; jewels touchmg the earth return 
to Nagaloka, 22, 24 f , 136, 167 f. ; named 
Prithivi, 204 , earned by Sesha (gv) ; by 
elephants, 82, 197, 210 f ; swallows, Sita, 
20 , swallows Gugd, 264 ; earth-goddess, 
20, 195 , earth fiom snake-holes or ant- 
hills, 29, 266, 273 

Echidna, serpent-goddess, described, 44. 

Egypt, snakes connected with the Earth in, 
20 ; Egyptian art, 40. 

Eight Bangers, of Buddhist literature, 7. 

Eighteen, an auspicious number, 266 

Elapattra, a Nagaraja, 39, 68, 191, 207-214, 
226 n 2, 286 , questions the Buddha, 
106 fi. ; obtains part of B *s relics, 126 ; 
name Prakrit form of * Airavata 208 , 
promment m Buddhist hterature, 208 ; 
popular etymology of name, 106, 208 f ; 
tank near Taxila, 208 f ; connected with 
‘the four treasures 211, 216 , dikpdla of 
Kashmir, 225 

Elephant(s), called naga, 7 n, 2, 129, 211, 281 ; 
giant elephant and tortoise, 62, 66, 201, 286 , 
‘Bohvoranc© of the Lords of Elephants,’ 
see Oagendra^mohaha ; quench fire, 78 ; 
worship stilpa, 128 fi , entrust ^ramana with 
tooth-rchc, 131 , captured by means of 
wonderful lute, 22, 177 , five hundred the 
wages of a courtesan, 178 ; Virudhaka’s 
cognizance a helmet made of the skm of an 
elephant’s head, 213 ; elephants which 
support the earth, 82, 210 

Elephant^ of the Quarters {dm-ndga, dig^gaga), 
9, 82, 168, 210 f. , consulted by llepuka, 197. 

Elurir, impartmg strength of a thousand NSgas, 


EUora, Gaja-LakshmJ, 44 , Kailasa temple, 90. 
Emerald, or ‘ stone ot Garuda an antidote against 
snake -poison, IS 

Emerson, H. W,, on deotda and ratU of PanjSb 
Hills, 269 n, 1 , his description of the ka%kd 
festival at Hurang, 261 f. ; on village gods 
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of Mandi State 261 f , on the Five Nags of 
Tikral, 262 

Emodoi monntams, hunting of serpents in, 1. 

Sagar district, Central Provinces, image of 
Boar, 196 

Erap£itha (Skt Auavata), m Buddhist snake- 
charm, 10, 210 , a Prakrit form of Skt. 
A%ravatay 213 
Eskunos, folklore of, 167 
Euphemistic names for snakes, 12 
Euphorbia Lmgulaium, a milky hedge -plant, 278. 
Eusebius, on motion of snake, 12 f 
Ex-voto. See Votive offerings. 

Eye of snake or Naga, its fascination, 7 ; used for 
hearmg, 12 , poisonous, 16 f , 133, 155 


Fa-Hien, Chinese pdgrim, 94 ; on Elapattra, 107 ; 
on Gopala, 120 w 2 , on the stupa of 
Ramagrama, 128 ; on Naga-tank at Sankisa, 
283 , on poison-dragons of Tsung-hng, 288. 
Fairs, {mcla) and festivals, m honoui of Nagas, 
Sankhapala at Sankhapura, 216 , iiaiikha at 
Benares, 2161 , Takshaka in Kashmir, 229 f , 
242 , in W. Himalaya, 249, 252 , at Tnlok- 
nath, 254 , Basehra, 259 , of deotas, in 
Kulu, 259 f. , pkdgali, hirshuy myan^ 
chachauhll, Jcdh%ld, 260 it. ; spiing and winter 
festivals, 224 , at first fall of snow, 224 ; 
festival of ira flower, 224 , at Gurdaspur, 
263 , Anant Chaudas, 265 f , Guga-nauml, 
266 ; Subrahmanya-shashthl, 273 , at 
Bhamsia Tola and Tarkapur, 279 ; Naga- 
panchamj, 267, 275-80 ; legend of origin, 
277 1 

Fecundity, imparted by snake, 19, 152, 271, 273. 
Fergusson, James, on ongm of Naga worship, 
2, 6 , on AmaravatT sculptures, 96, 99 f , 130 ; 
on Sanchi sculptuie, 209 n, 1, 147 
Fendun, 40 
Fire God. See Agm. 

*Fire Tortoise,’ m Bahneso mythology, 284 
Fish-bom Prmcess, 37. 

Fish in Naga spimgs of Kashmir, kept sacred, 
231 , killed by JDard chioftam, 246 
Five, an auspicious number, Pandavas (qv,) ; 
first convoits of Buddha, 105 , hood of 
Naga, 38 f , 45, 90, 101, 109, 129, 144, 149, 
271, 276 , nectars, 276 ; kinds of alms, 115 ; 
Panoh Nags, 262 , Rishis, 269 ; Moral 
Preco 3 >ts, 119 n, ; Arhats, 321 , serpents to 
be drawn, 276 ; five hundred, 115 f., 118, 150. 
Flesh of snake, a lomody, 15 
^Fontayne of Soyf,’ in folk-tale of Melusync, 60. 
Footprmts, symbolise presence of Buddha, 95 f., 
100, 109 ; B ’s footprint, 121 ; footprint- 
slab found at Manmr Math, 219. 

Forked tongue, of snake. 8co * Double-tongue 
Fottcher, Alfred, on bas-rchef from Sahr-i-Bahlol, 
41 ; on Muchilmda sheltering Buddha, 104 ; 
on Elapattra meeting Buddha, 107 ; on 
Sfinohi sculpture, 209 n, 1 ; on the Gieat 


Miracle of Sravastl, 114 ; on Yidhura-jdtaJca 
at Ajanta, 144 ; on Bharhut and Sanohi 
sculptures, 147 ; on Sankhapdla-gataka at 
Ajanta, 151 ; on Champeyya-gdtakay at 
Ajanta., 164 , Sudhana-avaddna at Borohudur, 
187 

Four KmgS {Chatvdro Mahdrd'jds), of Buddhist 
mythology, 10, 32, 210, 212 ff.; favourite 
subject of Central Asian and Far Eastern 
art, 213 n 1 

Four Great Treasures. See Treasure. 

Francke, A. H,, on tolklore of Lahul, 254 n, 2. 


Gaddi, shepherd caste in Western Himalaya, 262 f. 

gagendra^kubmm, 197 w 3 

Gagendta-moksJuiy 56 f , at Deogarh, 45, 67. 

Od7mmchanda jdtaka (No 257), the story of 
the foul teen riddles, 28. 

Gandhamadana, the ‘ Saffron Moimtams 234. 

Gandhara, 94, 125, 210, 233, 235, 245 n 4, 247. 
See Graeco-Buddhist School of G. 

Gandharva(s) oi heavenly mubicians, 87 ; invoked 
together with snakch, 10 ; mhabit ocean, 32 ; 
attend the chariot of Siirya, 284 , Hah a and 
Hilhu, 57 , G marriage, 176 n 1 , associated 
with Viraj, 204 ; Dliritarashtra their king, 
213 f* 

gdrfdioay the bow of Arjuna, 78 

Gavesa or Ganapati, the god who removes 
obstacles, 253 

Gangabah locality in Kashmir, 226. 

Gau^dvara (now Hardwar), place of pilgrimage, 
in the Saharanpur district of the United 
Provmces, 74 1. 

Gauga Lake, in Kashmir, 226 

Gauges (Skt Gangd) river, 34, 62, 77, 84, 137, 
148 f , 202, 267 ; Bhimasena tlirowu into, 
72 ; crossed by Buddha, 116 ff* , Nagas of, 
192 ; NagI of, 74 ; ‘ Descent of GangS,' 
44 , Ganga-Pallava dynasty of Coromandel, 
36. 

GangetiC Plains, serpent woiship, 266 f. ; Naga- 
pafichami, 278 i 

Gangi, 121. 

Ganymede, 41, 172 n 1. 

Ga^hwa, Allahabad district, sculpture repr. 
‘ Churning of tho Ocean 200. 

. Ga^hwal, hill-dwtnct of the United Provinces, 

- Niigapaiiohami, 279. 

(SSuJaor Supanja (Pah Supappa), 7, 24, 75 f., 
97, 137 ; cuhomonstic interpretation of, 
4 w- 2 ; white colour of beak and neok, 55 ; 
identified with Malabar eagle, 55 ; his birth, 
50 ; steals so^m from Indra, 51 ff , ISO f 235, 
285 ; carries Vishiju, 47, 57, 236 ; carries 
N5gas, 51 ; feeds on Nfigas, 53, 55, 132, 
141 f , 152, 158, 169 ff„ 178, 180 ff., 186 f 
221, 236, 240 ; devours NishSdas, 52 ; 
eats giant elephant and tortoise, 52, 56, 201 ; 
affords protection agamst snakes, 18 ; com- 
pared with Kshatnyas, 82 ; kills Chikura, 64 ; 
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pursues Ivahya, 88 n 1, 89 ; multiplied m 
Buddhist literature, 132 f , nestles m silk- 
cotton tree, 133, 158 ; ‘ Garuda wind,* 

142, 158, 172, 182 ; Naga and Suparna 
reconciled, 142 ; Suparnas and Nagas 
gather at festival, 142 ; Suparna kmg, 

143, 146 ; presents hermit with spell, 
168 , converted by Jimutavahana, 169 ff , 
183 , Mrigavati carried off by, 176 , con- 
cludes pact with Vasuki, 181, 202 , attacks 
Mahapadma, 240 ; represented in art, 38, 
148, 194 , in Java, 286 ; motxj of Garuda 
seizmg Nagi, 41, 171 f , PI XV , imago at 
Changu-Narayan, 279 

Gaur (Skt Gauda), a class of Brahmms, 277. 
GaTuamukha, pupil of l:^amlka, 67 
Gauii, goddess, 183 
Gautama, Brahmamcal teacher, 64 ff. 

Gautama, a Kaga worshipped m Kashmir, 229, 
257 w 2 

Gautamaka, a Nagaraja, comes to hear the Good 
Law, 115 f <7/. Eai^hagotamaka. 
gavydht a measure of distance equal to 2 Iroias 
jq V ), 229. 

Cbiya, town m Southern Bihai, 105. See Bodh 
Gaya. 

gaz (vulgo guz), a measure of length, about equal 
to a yard, 228 

Genius Loci, snake as, 166, 173 , Kaga as, 169, 
247, 257 

Geata Momanorum, 166 
Ghassi, a native artist, 207 
ghaf* (Skt ghafta)^ a landmg or bathing place, 
a mountain pass, 267, 288, 292 Of Western 
Ghats, Xnghattaka. 

Ghatasana-jataka (No 133), 132, 136. 

Ghui§al. See Goi^al. 

Ginka, a Nagaraja of Bujagriha, 191 ; banished 
by Bimbisara, 118 

Ginvraia (‘ mountam -girdled ’), another name of 
Eajagnha (q v ) 

Gobar Panche, festival m Bihar, 279 
Gokai9a, epithet of Siva, 182 
Goknl^ a town near Mathura, 80 » 1 
Gold, guarded by snakes Sec Treasures. 
€K)loubew, Victor, on ‘ Arjuna’s Penance 44 
Gomati (modem Gumti), nver, 49, 85, 286. 
Gonanda, early kmg of Kashmii, 222, 225 
Gond Chiefs m Oontral Provmces, claim Naga 
descent, 36 

Gopala, a Nagaraja m Kabul valley, guards 
Buddha’s shadow, 120 f , 267 n. 3. 
Gorakhndth, a yogi, 246 f 
GoSdl or Ghuddl, village m Upper Kulu, 256 f 
Gotam Bikfai, godhi^ of Kulu, 256 f , sometimes 
desenbed as a Ndg, 267 , temple, PI. XXVIII. 
goira, family especially Brahmamcal, 67 n 1 
Graeco-Buddhist School of Gandhara, 96 ; in- 
fluenoes art of Par East, 46 , predilection for 
human-shaped Ndga, 40, 282 , Birth of 
Bodhisattva, 41 , mst bath of B., 282, 286 ; 
Bodhisattva extolled by Kahka, 101 ; 


Buddha subduing Naga of Uruvilva, 40, 
109 f , Elapattia visitmg B , 41, 107 , 
the Groat Miracle of Sr a vast!, 114 , B 
subdues Apalala, 122 f , PI IXa , Garuda 
seizmg Naga or Nagi, 41, 171 f , PI XV 
Grierson, Sir (Jeorge, on Nag worship m Bihar, 
267 f 

Griffith, Ralph, 8, 14 

Qnkyasutyas, or ‘ Books of Domestic Ritual ’, 
on snake-ntes, 11 , rites m connexion with 
the buildmg of a house, 198 , Takshaka 
mvoked, 204 

Grunwedel, A., on Sanchi sculpture, 209 n 1 , 
on Graoco-Buddhist sculpture, 110 , on 
miniatmes m Trai-pum, 165 
Guardian-gods of the Quarters (dihpalas, 
lokapalas), 9, 118, 198, 212 ff , 226 f , bolt 
offered to, 198 

gudhapdd{a), term apphed to snakes, 13 
Gffga, a deified heio, said to be a snako-god, 264 ; 
where woishippcd, 263 f , bis legend, 
116 w 3, 156 71 1, 263 ff. , mode of worship 
and shrines, 265 f , different names, 266 , 
cures snake-bite, 265 , famous shrmes at 
Barmar, Chhappar, Raikot, 265 f 
Guga-Naumi, fair m honour of Guga, 266. 

Gugrf, the sister of Guga, 256, 

Gujarat, a provmco of Western India, 260 f 
Gulma, a Brahmm’s son, 176 
Gupa^ya, author of BnhatlatM, the son of 
a Naga, 34, 167, 175 f 
Gnpakama, kmg of Nepal, 226 
Gxu^esi, daughter of Matah, married to the Naga 
Sumukha, 81 ff 

Gupta Art, Naga figure, 43 f . , Nativity of Buddha, 
96 , Vishnu sleepmg on Sosha, 193 f , Boar 
incarnation, 195 , Naga shrme at Bajagriha, 
219 

Gurddspur, a district of the Pan jab, 263 
gvdlu (8kt gopala), or cowherd, 263 

Gwahor State. See Udayagiri, Tumam. 


hdlahala, poison swallowed by Siva, 199 f 
Halaka, a himtor, 22, 185 f. 

Haldyudha, Haladhara, ‘ the Plough-bearer,’ 
epithets of Baladeva, 106. 

Half, momal caste m Western Himalaya, 252 f. 
Halon, a rivulet m Bhadorvah, 251 t. 

Bimpi, village on the Tungabhadra, markmg the 
site of Vijayanagar, 272. 

Hanumant, general of the monkeys, 33, 201 , 
overcomes Surasa, 20 
Hift r^nmTrb, mountam m Kashmir, 226. 

Spence, on snake -jewel, 25 
Hargreaves, H., on representation of Buddha 
subdumg the Naga of Uruvilva, 110. 

Hari Parhat, a hill m Kashmir, 31. 

Haiidatta, a Brahmm, 173 
Handraka, a Naga, 101 
Harisiipha> kmg of Kashmur, 215. 

Eanmm$a, 27, 192, 214 ; lists of Ndgas, 190, 
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208 f, 236 71 1, ‘Krishna and Kahya,’ 
87 ff , ‘ How Aliura beheld the woild of 
serpents,’ 91 f , 197 f , epithet vibaldksha 
applied to Tak&haka, 203 n 2 , myth ot 
Vira], 204 , dhmla-mantraf 282 

TT^rghft (606-647), kmg of Thane&ar and Kananj, 
18, 168 , author of Ndgdnanda, 170 

Barshacharita oi ‘ Life of 3Kjng Harsha by 
Bana, 18, 167 ff 

Haxvest Festival* See Fs^its and Festivals. 

Abdal, a village m the Attock district of 
the Panjab, tank of EUpattra, 209. 

Hastinapura (or Hastinapura), 47, 03, 66 ff , 77, 
184 f 

Havell, E. B., on Khmer art, 200 

VuTUk, king of Majapahit (Java), 200. 

Headache, result of snake hood bemg cut off, 
34, 126 , sign of appioachmg lebnth, ISO 

Heifers ot the Quarters, 82 

Hexuaebaudra, author of AbhidhdnctchntdTnanij 
282 

Hemadn, 276 

Hemanta or Wmtor, 224. 

Herbs (Skt oshadhi, aushadhat virvdh)^ 73, 131, 
133, 178 , the ‘ arrows ’ of Fixed Quarter, 9 , 
invoked together with snakes, p 10 , against 
snake-bitc, 17, 67, 73 ; magic, 132, 159 , 
poison-killmg, 73 , heavenly, 161 ; used to 
capture snakes, 162, 176 

Hesiod, author of TKcogonia, description of 
Echidna, 44. 

Himalaya or Himavant, * the Snowy Mountams,’ 
143, 160, 168 ff., 179, 184, 194, 217, 222, 
224, 237 , occurrence of cobra in, 26 , 
Kishadha, country in, 33 3 j worshipped, 

224 , animal sacrifices, 231 ; cleft by 
Baladeva, 222, 236 ; Nag worship in Western 
H , 247 ff 

Himgm, village m Ghamba State, 262. 

Hmglazgurh (Hmglaj-Garh), an ancient fort, 
c 14 miles north ol Bhanpuia m Malwa, 207. 

Hmsa, village m Chamba-Lahul, 266 

Hiranyapura, ‘the Golden City,’ abode of the 
Baityas, 82 

Hiranydksha, an Asura, 196 n 5. 

Hirma, Hidimba, goddess worshipped in Western 
Himalaya, 262. 

ISissar, district of the Punjab, 265. 

Bitopade^a^ a NUi^d8t7a, 206. 

Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), Chmese pilgrim, 94 , 
on Buddha’s Nativity, 96 ft , legend of the 
Naga Gopala, ,120 f. , ot the Naga Apalala, 
121 f. , ot the Sakya and the Nagi, 34, 40, 128 
ft, , of Buddha’s relics, 126 ff , of stupa of 
RSmagrama, 127 ff , of tooth-iohc of 
Buddha, 130 f. ; account of the Beer Paifc, 
107 , the tank of Elapattra, 208 ff, ; on 
legend of the four treasures, 209, 211 ; stilpa 
of A6oka at Benares, 217 ; legend of the 
creation of Kashmir, 222, 232 f. ; on Kulu, 
266 , on Asura cave, 281 ; on Naga tank 
at Sankisa, 283 , on N^a of Kau^ambi, 283 ; 


on birds performing the pradakshindf 285 , 
on Muchilmda, 285 , on con version of 
Kasvapas, 286 , legend of the young Naga, 
286 f ; on di agon -horses, 287 

Hocart, A. M , on Naga image m Ceylon, 43 n 5. 

Hola^ ancient name of Vular pargana, 233 n 2 

Hoh, the sprmg festival of the Hmdus, 2C2 

Holy Objects, guaidcd by Nagas, 23 , Buddha’s 
bowl, 97 f 

Hood or eiest of cobra and Naga, 26, 41, 57, 
88, 96, 98, 115, 144, 146, 148, 169, 171, 
173, 207, 226 f, 238 f, 266, 270, 280 ; 
characteristic of Naga, 39 , Sanskrit names, 

26 , number uneven mostly Five (g v.) ; 
smglo of Nagi, 129, 144 , spectacle marks, 

27, 89 72- 3 , absent, 96, 107 ; spread out 
by Muchilmda, 93, 102 ff ; cut off by 
husband of Nagi, 34, 124 ; budge of hoods, 
116 f , Paisvanatha, 104; emblem of 
Baladeva, 196 , of Baja Nag Pal, 251 ; 
stone and earthenwaie snakohoods as objects 
of woi.ihip, 270, 273 f. , on Nagakals, 271 £ ; 
how rcpiesented in art, 40 ; Bharhut, 39 ; 
Sane hi, 129 , Amaravati, 43, 100, 127 ; 
Mathui«i, 42, 282 ; Java, 46 , on Nag 
image, 248, 252 

Hopkms, E W., his ouhemenstio explanation of 
Nagas, A: 71 2 ; on Takshaka, 203. 

Horse(s), Paidva, 11 ; Uohohaihj^ravas, 60 f., 66 ; 
Solar, 66, 180 , sacrifice (asvmnedfut), 76 ; 
the science of, 81 , Agnx apixfars m the shape 
of, 63, 65 ; capital, 97 , dragon^horses, 287. 

Household Snake (Skt. vdstu-saipa), 19 f , 274. 

Hrada, a Naga, 197 

Hultzsch, E., on Bhaihut Bculptmo, 149. 

Ha4u«tu or Hu-lung (=s Holada ?), the dragon 
of Kashmir, 233 f 

Hundred-and-eight, an auspicious number, 46, 
170, 200, 270 7h 3 

Huns, Iving Toiamana, 196. 

Hurang, a village in Mandi State, 261 f. 

Huvish^, king oi Kushana dynasty 42 

Hyderabad State, 273 

Hyxnn(s)» Vedm, 87 ; of JiiQ'^veda, on YatudhSnas, 
1 ; of At}M>nm-vrd(i on snakcH, 7 ff. , bene^ 
dietory of travelling traders, 10, 212 n* 6 ; 
hymn of pi awe {fitatra)io the NSgas, 48, 62, 
205 , to Vishnu, 67 ; to tndra, 63 ; by 
Arttika, 70 ; by Kahka, 98 ff. , to Nila, 
238 i , to the Nagarajas, 280. 


Ibbetson, Sir Denzil, on GQga, 264 

Idros spi'oit's of H(*rpent, possesses snako-jowol, 26. 

Ikshumatt, Jiiver, 02, 206. 

Ikshvfikn, race of, 6, 81. 

Hd, mother of Pururavas, 33. 

Immortahty, of snake suggested by casting of 
skin, 16 ; conferred on ‘ Waterbom 236. 
Incantations, 167 f ; against snakes, 48, 67 f., 
69 ff , 121, 133, 162, 179, 184 f , 226, 242 ; 
in Aiharvaveda, 7 ff., 17 ; in Buddhist 
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hterature, 10, 210 ; Bkagavata-mantras, 

91 n. 3 

Indore, State m Malwa, 206 
Indra or Sakra (Pali Sakka), god of the Sky, 
61, 66, 73, 77, 143, 156 f , 161, 239, 281 ; 
hymn to, 3, 63 , regent of Sonthem Quarter, 
9 , of Eastern Quarter, 198, 212 , his bow, 
t e the rambow u ) , his heaven m 
Indraloka (qv), his town Amaravati (qv), 
his charioteer Matah {qv) , his elephant 
Airavana or Airavata {q^v ) , attended by 
Maruts {qv) , robbed of soma by Garuda 
61 ff , 180 f , 236 ; opposes Garuda, 63 , 
assists Uttanka, 48, 61 ff , 65 , adultery with 
Ahalya, 66 , protects Takshaka, 69 f , 205 ; 
opposes Agni, 77 ff ; grants longevity to 
Sumukha, 84 , inferior to Buddha, 93 ; 
assumes form of Garuda, 97 f , attends 
Buddha, 113, 286 , curses Ira, 224 , slays 
Samgraha, 236 , worshipped, 224 
Indrapiastha (Pah ikdapatta), ancient town near 
the modem Delhi 144 f , 206 
Indraloka, or * Heaven of India 31, 75 f , 
156 

Ihdru Nag worshipped in Chamba State, 252 
Indus (Skt Sindhu), river, 94, 210 
/m, an Apsaras turned mto a plant, 224 
festival m Kashmir, 224 
Irandall, daughter of Vanina, 143 ff 
Mvant, son of Arjuna by Ulupi, 75 f , father (’) 
of Dhntaiashtra {q v ), 262 
Iravall (modem Ravi), river of the Panjab; 
mother (?) of Dhntarashtra {qv), 236, 
daughter of the Naga Su^iavas, 242 
Icon Pilto, of Delhi, legend, 202 
Banachandra, physician of Kashmir, 206. 

Bedvara. See_,D3ha1)ar. 

Ishabar (Skt. Bei§vara), a mha m Kashmir, 231 
Islands mhabited by Nagas, 32 ; Ramanlyaka, 
61 , Hamanaka, 88 n 1. See Nagadvlpa* 
Blaiudbad. See Anatndg. 

Islam, 265. 


Jagat Sukh, a kotM of Kulu, 267. 

Jahangir, the Great-Mogul (AD 1606-27), on 
Ver Nag, 228. 

Jalandhara (now Jalandhar), a distnct of the 
Pan]ab, 235. 

Jalatnnda, locality m Eastern Java, 290. 

Jalauka, legendary king of Kashmir, earned by 
a Naga, 221, 287. 

Jalodbhava. See * Waterhom K 

Jamadagm, a nM, 176 f. 

Jamai|i-naga. See Zamatur N^. 

Jamatri'-saras, lake m Kashmir, 243. 

Jambhaladatta, an author, 170 

Jamhudvipa, a designation of India in Buddhist 
wntmgs, 141, 146 

Jaamm, ancient Hill State in Western HimSrlava, 
260, 

Jamtta Biyer. See Yamuna. 


Janamejaya, great-grandson of Arjuna, his 
purohita, 34 w 1 ; his serpent sacrifice, 
see Sacrifice. 

Janamejaya, a Kagaraja, 6, 14, 191 

Janmachitraka, a Kaga of Hastmapura, 22, 
184 ff. 

Japan, art of, representation of Naga, 39, 46 ; 
pamtmg repr Varuna, 46 ; Buddha’s 
Nirvana, 126 

Jarasandha, a legendary king of Magadha, 218 

Jaratkaru, an ascetic, myth, 34, 68, 69 ff., 70, 199 

Jaratkdm, a Nagakanya, identified with the 
goddess Mana&a, 278 See Jaratkam, an 
ascetic. 

Jan, village m Kulu, 258 

^anb (vulgo jureeb), a measure of length equal to 
60 gaz (q v ), 228 

Jamdapana-jataka (No 256), 135, 140 f. 

Jataka Book, 22, 33, 117, 132-65, 212, 214; 
Ohatasana-j, (No 133), 132, 136 ; 

BalabraliTm^j (No 406), 132, 187 , 

Daddara^j (No 304), 132, 137 f. ; 

KharapuUa-j (No. 386), 16, 132, 138 t ; 
Mahavdm:ia-3, (No 493), 136, 139 f. , 

J arudapdna-j (No 266), 136, 140 f., 
Pandara~;f (No 618), 132, 141 f , 168 ; 
Vraga-j (No 164), 133, 142 , Vtdhura-j. 
(No 646), 143 ff., 290 ; Mahdpaduma’j, 
(No 472), 135, 145 f., arnmsamsa^s. 
(No 190), 136, 146 ff. , Mamkanijha-g, 
(No 263), 38, 142, 148 f. ; aankha^pala-^, 
(No 624), 160 f. ; Champeyya-;) (No, 606), 
16, 151 ff.; BMridatta-j (No. 643), 26, 33 f,, 
132, 154 ff., 21 1 ; Oarmnichanda^j, (No, 267), 
28 , 8u8807id%^:j (No 360), 32 ; K&k&tt-^ 
(No 327), 32 , Farantapa^j* (No. 416), 
16 , Sdma>‘j. (No. 640)^ 16 ; Nacheka-^* 
(No 32), 100 ; Valahassa^D (No 196), 32 , 
Samugga-^ (No 436), 167 ; Sachckamkira-j, 
(No 73), 21 n 2 

Jattlaa or Brahmanical ascetics, 109, 111. 

Jatin, a Nagaraja, 206 

Java, art of, Nagas how figured, 39, 46, 114 f , 
283 f Cf Borobudur, Chandi Kedaton, 
Chu Eada], Oh. Mendut, Oh. Samentar, Oh. 
Tigawangi, Jalatnnda, Panataran. 

Javadiya (‘Barley-bom’), the horse of Guga, 
264 

Jayavana (now Zevan in Kashmir) pool sacred to 
^Takshaka, 229. 

Jayapijia, king of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir, 
hero of a legend, 244 f . 

Jelam, a village in Qajhwal, 266 

Jetavana, Buddhist convent near jJravastl, HI, 
113, 188 f. 

Jeth. 1^6 Jyaishfha. 

Jewel, m head of hooded serpent, 26 f , 171, 194, 
198, 271, 280 ; hfe-restormg, 77 ; marvellous, 
144 ; plenty-givmg jewel, 149 , attribute of 
Virupaksha, 213; ‘the Seven Jewels,’ 
282 

Jhllavar, a district m KafhiSvar, 269. 
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Jiblu Nag, worshipped at the village of Jibhi in 
KvLl%257n 4 

phmaga, term applied to a snake, 13 n. 1 
Jimutavahana, hero of a Buddhist legend, 27, 
169 ft , 179 ft., 202, 216 
Jlmiltaketii, lather of Jimutavahana, 180. 

Jum, 167 

Jvala Narayan, brother of Kali Nag, 259. 
Jyaishtha (Hindi Je^h), the fiist month of summer, 
229, 242, 259 


Kabvl Valley, 120 

Kacblial, maternal aunt of Guga, 264 
B^hchhanlra (^), a Naga, 284. 
kadambay Nauclea Cadamba Roxb , a tit‘e with 
fragrant, orange-coloured blossoms, 88. 
Kddambauy a romance by Bana, 19. 

Kadraveya, metronymic of Aibuda, 207. 

Kadru (‘the Tawny One ’), mother of the Nagas 
and personification of the Baith, 20, 47, 
49 ff, 09 1 , 180, 190, 199, 208, 214 n 4, 
235 n 2, 239 , descnlx'd as one-eyed, 54, 

257 n 1 , also called Aditi, 54. 

kahiLa or kmkd, festival in Western Himalaya, 
261 

Kailasa Temple at Ellora, 90 
Kailu Bir, the vizier of Ouga, 265. 

Kairata, a sky -soi pent (’), 8. 

Kaig, a lofM of Kulu, 257. 

B^aitabba, an Asura, 193 
KdkdU'^dtaka (No 327), 32. 

Kakodar (Skt Kfirkotaka), a mountam-ndge in 
Kashmir, 230 

kdhodaray synonym tor a snake, 287 
KaTfl. or Eahka, a Naga, 31, 191 f., 258 , estoUs 
the Bodhisattva, 98 ft Of, Mahfikala. 

K a l a Daiah, lo<‘ality in Qandhara, inscription, 95. 
kdlakUay poison, 72 ft 

author of the Rd^atarangini, 34, 205, 
220 ft , 227, 229 ft , 247, 249 
ICq-b, the evil spirit personifying the Ago of Sin, 
229 ; possesses Nala, 17, 48 ; the Kah Ago, 
249 

Nag, woi shipped in Ku]u, 257 ; his temple, 

258 ; and faiky 259 , meldy 260. 

KSlidfisa, 23, 27, 29, 34, 194, 

Kabhar or Kelar^ (Kailang) Nag, worshipped in 
Fangi and Lahul, 253 f 
K^hmATAan locality at Mathuia, 91 
KSMga, a oountiy on east coast of India, 126, 
210 f., 216. 

B^Sliya, a Naga of the Vamuna, subdued by 
Krishna, 27, 87 ft., 258, 276, 288, 
KSliyatnardatta, images of Kyishpa, 90. 
Kalmfisha, a Naga, 191. 

Kalmaaha^va, warden of the Fixed Quarter, 9. 
Kalpa or Kalpasfhlna, ihe knowledge of poisons 
and antidotofl, 17, 

KalyivX» a river m Ceylon, 119 
y ^aTTiAjlfljL of mountam in Bhadarviih, lake 
inhabited by Baski Nag, 251 n 2. 


Kamanjalu, a Nagaraja at Lohitavastuka, 105 
Kmnbala, a Nagaraja, usually coupled with 
Asvatara, 92, 156, 192, 226, 276, 284 , Nagas 
of the Ganga, 118 f, 

Emnm Nag, a weather-god m Mandi State, 262. 
Kamsa, a legendary kmg of Mathura, 91 f. 
K^bhuti, 175 

Kanakhala (now TCankhal), village in Saharanpur 
district, United Piovmces, not far fzom 
Hardwar, 236. 

Khnakavarsha, hero of fairy tale, 167 
Ekanara, North, and South, two districts on the 
West Coast of India, snake worship, 272 f 
Eiapanshta, or ‘ One-eyed Arishta 156, 257 n, 1. 
Kanauj (8kt Kanyakubia), a town, 168. 
E[andaiya Tal, Naga tank at Sankisa, 283 
Kandaipa ( = Kax^), the god of Love, 74 
Kanet, an agricultural caste m Western Himalaya, 
256, 258, 260 

Kangra, the ancient Trigarta, former Hill State 
in the lower Bias valley, now flistnct of the 
Panjab, Nag worship in, 252 n 2, 256, 262 ; 
snake-stones, 263 , worship of Guga, 265. 
ECanhagotamaka, a tribe of snakes, m Buddhist 
snake -charm, 10 Of Krishna and 
Gautamaka. 

Ka];tluara, a village m Kangra, 252 n, 2 
ElaJiishka, kmg of Kushana dynasty, 42 , opposed 
by Nagaiaja, 286 f 

KanMIY Tila,an ancient site at Mathurfi, 71, 172. 
B^ankaparvan, a sky-serpent (?), 8. 

Kiippapenpia (now Kistna), river, 150, 286. 
Kapufiva^^amana, a mountain m Ceylon, 110, 
E^pil^ a Naga, 191. 

B^pilavasto, capital of the Sakyas, 123. 

El[api§a, legend of young Naga located in, 286. 
Etoamar, hill in Peshawar distnot, 107. 

Karamba, Emrambiya, a port, 141. 

Elaravlra, a Naga, 191. Of Oleander, 
a Naga, 191. 

Karewar Nag, at Sankisa, 283. 

Kark^a, a Naga, 191 

B^kota(ka), a Nagaraja, 50 n. 2, 83, 92, 101, 
197, 214 t, 223, 276, 284 ; origm of name, 
6 n 5, 214 , bites Kmg Nala, 17, 48, 80 

214 , ancestor of KSrkota dynasty of 
Kashmir, 34 f , 215 ; often coupled with 
Uhanailjaya, 191, 226 ; his prominence 
among Nagas, 214 ; spokesman of the 
obedumt Nagas, 214 w. 4 ; nowadays 
worshipped at Barha Kutra and in Nepal, 

215, 227 ; his queen healed by a physician, 
215 ; his tXHha in Kashmir, 230. 

BHarkotsb dynasty of Kashmir, 34 f., 215, 244* 
E^kotd~dxWga, waich^station and village on 
Tosha Maidfin route in Kashmir, 230. 
Elrkotaka, a mountam-ndge. See SCSkodar. 
karman or retribution of deeds, 94, 99, 106, 
123 U 128, 134, 160 f., 157, 202, 208, 242, 274. 
Kar p a , hero of the Ma>hdb%d/ratay 49 ; fights 
Arjuna, 79 f , 199 ; inferior Nagas side with, 
199 
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Kartavirya, patronymic of Arjnna, the thousand- 
armed kmg of Haihaya, who is slam by 
Paratoama, 86 

Nag, worshipped at the village Kartha 
m Kuiu, 267, n 4 

Karttikeya or Skanda, the son of Siva, 167, 194 ; 
called Subrahmanya, 272 n, 1 

Kartika, the second month of autumn, 197. 

Kaxu« a land of wizards, 264 

KasSmr, 33 f , 167, 198, 216 f , 247, 290 , named 
after Kaiyapa, 237 , Naga legends and 
worship, 220-46 , denotes a source, 

220 , legends of the creation of K , 222, 
232-6 ; legend how K was settled, 223, 
2^ ff. ; legend of Buddha’s tooth -rehc, 
130 f , entrance to Pat ala, 31 ; worship of 
Takshaka, 206 ; Guardians of the Quarters, 
226 ; saffron cultivation, 229, 233 f , Manu 
lands m K , 236 ; Jammu-K. State, 260 

Ea^L See Benares. 

Kai^yapa (Kaiyapa), father of the Nagas, 49 ff , 
57, 83, 180, 182 , receives the knowledge of 
antidotes, 61, 67 n 1 , tries to save Pankshit, 
67 i 

KaSyapa, a Patnarch, father of Nila, 235 f ; 
settles Kashmir, 237 , Kashmir named after 
him, 237 ; Chandiadova, his descendant, 

221, 232, 238 

K&^3^pas, fire-woishippmg Brahmins at Uiuvilva, 
38, 93, 108 ff., 113 

Easyapa, Buddha, last predecessor of Sakyamuni, 
106, 121, 146, 187 f , 209 

Kathasanlsagaraf by Somadeva, 22, 167, 175-84 ; 
‘ The poet Gunadhya, the son ot a Naga,’ 
34, 175 f , * 3King Udayana of Vatsa and 
his wonderful lute,’ 22, 176 L, 280 ; * The 
story of the jealous Naga,’ 167, 177 , ‘ The 
Naga who let his seciet out,’ 178 , * The 
curse of a Naga,’ 178 £. , * Legend of 

Jimutavahana,’ 27, 109 fif , 179 flf., 216, 

‘ Story of the three Bralimm brotheis, 28 , 
‘Story of King Bhunandana,’ 31 ; ‘Story 
of Kadru and Vmata,’ 66 , ‘ Story of 

Kanaka varsha and Madanasundari,’ 167 , 

‘ the elephant and the tortoise,’ 284 , festival 
in Lata m honour of Vasuki, 202 , lake sacred 
to Sankhapala, 216 

Eatb?, a tribe from which Kathiavay has received 
its present name, 269 n, 2 

Eatbiavar, the peninsula oi western portion of 
the provmce ot Gujarat, serpent worship, 
162^1 l,268fe. 

Eatta-Edayam, a locahty in South Arcot district, 
90 

Katu;L6mya, a Brahmm, ancestor of Khmer 
dynasty, 36 f. 

Kaura 7 a(s), 4, 72, 74, 143, 206. 

Eatixavya, king, 143 fC. 

Kauravya, a Nagaraja, 6, 74 f., 83, 100 f , 208. 

EatilSmh! (modem Eosam« AllahabM district), 
ancient town on the Yamuna, 112 , Naga 
at, 283. 


Eftu^ilcfl, a Naga located at Kajagriha, 218 
Kau^ika-sUtfay 199, 203 f 

Eantilya (Chd^ak^), reputed author of the 
ArthaHsirat 14 

Eayastlia(s), caste of professional clerks, claim 
descent from Yasuki, 36 

Eehuka, 32 

Eedin, town m Eastern Java, 284 
E:elaiig (Eailang) Nag. See Eahhar Nag. 

Eem, Hendnk, on Nagas, 3 f , 11 
Eeso Bas, 219 
Ehaga, a Naga, 191 

EMn^Bva forest, abode of Takshaka, 62, 77 f , 
206 ; burnt by Agni, 77 ff , 80 
lhangahy a shrme of Guga, 266 
Kharaputta-gataha (No. 386), 16, 132, 138 f. 
iniftgj a village m Gujarat, 269 
Eihatn, a commercial caste in the Panjab, 
266 

Ehmer kingdom of Cambodia. 30 , art, 46, 200 
khirapala-tre^y 119. 

Eilar, a village m Pangi, 263 
Eikken, a vi&age in Mysore, 271 
Emgs, decea.sed, worshipped as snakes, 6 , 
changed mto snakes, 6 , court of, 144 , 
dispute of four kmgs, 143 £L. See Four Emgs. 
gmTiAT5i.q, a class of fabulous hemgs, represented 
with the upjier half of a human body, and 
the lower half that of a bird, 103 
Kirtisezia, a Naga prmce, father of Gunadhya. 
34, 176. 

Eishtavar (Skt Eashthavata)# former principahty 
on the upper China b, 260 
BCistna River, Pah EapnapenilLa {q v ) 

Eohenhar, mountain-peak m Kashmir, 230 
Eokar Nag, sacied spring m Kashmir, 230 
K!ol(s), a term applied to the aboneines of the hill 
country of Chutia Nagpur, 'Miizapur, and 
Rewa, 279. 

Eoli, a menial caste m the Wostom Himalaya, 
258 

Eoliya (Pah), a tribe, 126 
Eoookan, 276 

Eonur-Holi, village m Bolgam distiict, Bombay, 
270 n 1 

ko8 (Skt kroid ‘ a shout, callmg distance ’), a 
measure of distance, vaiymg much m different 
localities (s=s miles), 88, 228. 

Eosala, a country in Eastern India, 123 
JeotMy designation of a pargana m Kulu, 266, 267, 
260 

koUhaka (Pah), main entianee gate givmg access 
to monasteiy grounds, 119. 

Eratha, a Naga, 197 
Ep^aka, a Naga, 191 

Epslu;^a, a deified hero, his cult at Mathura, 41 ; 
earned across the Yamuna, 287 , visits 
TJttanka, 64 ; assists Agni, 77 fi. ; saves 
Arjuna, 79 , proceeds to MathuiS, 01 i ; 
to Magadha, 218 ; overcomes Kaliya N§ga, 
27, 87 ff., 268, 285 ; represented in art, 90 1 , 
on Nagakals, 271. 
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Fn ghP ft j a Nagaraja, comes to hear the Good 
Law» 115 f. Cf Kazihagotaniaka. 
Knshnavam^ ancient name of ICistna river, 286 
Kniayas, 130 n 6 

Krom, N. J., on Oiampeyya-jatala^ 164: n 2 , 
on Naga legends m Borobudui scupltures, 
163 ; on Sudhana-avadana at Borobudur, 187 
kshatnya, a knight oi nobleman, 82, 155 n 
kshetrc^evaidf Ishetrddhipatif Ibhetrapdla^ 169 
n 3, 173 

Elsl^rapiishtlia, a village m Kashmii, scene of 
battle, 245 

Koaxsl, a village in Chamba State, 252 
Kuhera (oi Kuvera) Vaisravapa, the god of wealth, 
106, 143 f , guaidian god of the Kortheni 
Quarter, 10, 212 f ; his Court, 211 w 3 , 
his town, 241. 

Ku-byauk-kyi Pagoda, at Pagan, 136 
Kucha, 290 

Kugtl, a village in British Lahti 1, 253 
Kuh^, a Naga, ongin of name, 6 « 5 
Tr n1rkfl. « ;ghftshf M, a festival, 273. 

Kukkutanagara, a to\vn, 174 
Kukura, a Naga, 191. 

Knhkftj a Niiga, 101 , one of the nine great Nagas 
in Nepal, 226. 

Kulfl, ancient Kuluta, a former Hill State in 
the uppei valley of the Bias, Nag worship, 
249, 255 IT , legend about ongm of Nags, 
256 , their nami's and places of worship, 

257 f ; attendants and tempk^s, 258 , rath 
and masks, 258 f. ; fair at Sultanpur, 250 , 
fairs, 269 ft ; Vi'shnuism introduced, 255, 

258 ; designation of rainbow, 20 ?? 1 ; 

worship of Guga, 206 n. 2 and 4 , ophiolatry, 
268 7? L 

Kumaou or Kumaun, a hill district of the United 
Pj ovm<*< s, 1 74 1 

Kumbhaxi^laa, a class of demoniacal beings, 
Virudhaka then king, 213 
ktimluir (Skt. kumhhakdia), a potter, 253. 
Kumpta, town and ialuka m the district of North 
Kanara, 272. 

Kumuda, a Nagaraja, 197 , gives his sister in 
marriage to Ku.4a, 24, 34, 191. 

Kumuda, one of the ‘ Elephants of the Quaiiors 
82, 210 

KumudvatS, a NagI, married to Ku6a, 24, 34 
kundahn^ a U rm apph(‘d to a snake, 13 n. 1. 
Kuftjaxa, a NAga, 191, 197 
Kuftjara, a mountain m the South, 20L 
Kuut^ or Plpitha, queen of PaiKju, 72 ft , 77, 79, 
Kuxma Gul ^Fire Tortoise** 

Ktuni, 66 f 

Kurukshetra, locality in Pan jab, battle of, 30» 
49, 66, 76, 70 1 ; abode of Takshaka, 02, 
78, 205 ; place of pilgrimage, 236* 
ku4a or darbhat Poa oyuosuroides, lloxb*, sacred 
grass, 53, 68, 181 

Ktuta, the son of Bdma, marries the Nag! 
Kumudvatl, 24, 34 ; lecites the lidmdmna, 
286 


Kushapa Dynasty, 42, 40, 130, 282. See Huvishka, 
Kdxuslika. 

Eushmanda, a Naga, 191. 

Ku^inagara (Pah Kusmara), the site of Buddha’s 
Nirvana, 125 f , 127 n, 1 
Knthara, a Naga, ongm of name, 6 n. 5. 


Lahore, the capital of the Pan jab, 222 ; museum, 
107, 110 

Lahul, hill-tract in upper Chinab Valley, 263 f , 
257, 268 n. 1 ; legend of ‘ the Blmd Fount 
264 

Idja or parched grain, used in worship, 276. 
Lakes and Pools, inhabited by Nagas, 35, 105, 
123 ft., 127, 136, 167, 177, 178 f., 184 ft, 
215 f., 220, 223 f , 226, 229, 232 ft , 241 ft , 
244 f , 246 ft , 262, 290 ; Vular lake (^,v ) ; 
Tau-dahan (^’V) , lakes in iCu|u, 267 ; 
mountain lakes of Bah, 203 
Lakshmi or Sri, goddess of good fortiine> sculpture 
at Ellora, 44 , in Vishnu’s Sloop, 193. 
Lahtaditya, king of the iCarkoia. dynasty of 
Kashmir, 35, 205, 215 
laUtdsana or easy posture, 194 
LalUavibtara (Lilc of Buddha), 10 ; ‘ Nativity of 
the Bodhisattva,’ 95 f ; B.’s bath in the 
Nairafijana, 07 f. ; the B. praised by Kahka, 
99 ft ; Buddha sheltered by Muohihnda, 
102 ft. , benedictory hymn, 10, 212 5 j 

followed on Borobudur, 105. 

Lamas, Buddhist monks of Tibet, 245 
Lamft, a village in Chamba >State, 252. 

Land o! the Five Rivers. Bee Panjab. 

Laftka or Ceylon, 33, 204. 

Laon Cathedral, 258 

Lata c)r LSr, country in Khandesh- Gujarat, 202. 
Lava, the son of Rama, 285. 

Lawrence, Sir Walter, author of Tkie Valley of 
Kashmir, 232 

Legs of snake, extant but invisible, 13 
Leiden Museum, .Japanese paiiitmg of Varupa, 45. 
hlilM, lehkdna (‘ hck(u ’), t(‘im applied to a 
snake, 13 

Leochares, Greek sculptor, (c. 320 B.O ), 41, 
172 n. 1 

Leprosy, as a retribution of sins, 161 f , 274. 

1%, a Chmest^ measuio of distance equal to ono- 
sixth of a mile, 130, 283. 

* lacker’ (8kt Uhha, IdiM/m), term applied to 
a snake, 13 

Lichchhavi, a noble clan of Vai4ali, 1 16. 
l%%ga, the phallus or symbol of procreation, 263, 
271 n 1. 

Lohandea N5g, worshipped in Qarhwal, 266 
ZoAdr (Bkt lokakdra), or blaokamith, an 
occupational caste, 258. 

Lohara dynasty id Kashmir descended from 
Batavahana, 36, Of Ananta-deva. 

Lohita, a N5.ga, 191. 

Lohitavastuka (modem Rohtak ?), a locality m 
Magadha, NS.ga of, 105. 
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Lo]EapaIa(s), or Guardian Gods o£ the Quarters 

(qi)) 

Lomboh, island m the Malay Archipelago, 203 
Longevity (Skt dyus), suggested by casting of 
snake’s skin, 14 , granted to Sumukha, 84 
Longhurst, A. H., on Nagakals, 271 n 1, 272 
Lonyan Tangai, a Buddhist site on Swat valley, 
1221 

Lotus (Skt padma), lotus-flowers of five colouis, 
24 ; vases of, 101 ; golden lotus-flower 
cieated by Nanda and XTpananda, 113 f , 
Buddha placed on, 96, 104 , deity and 
attendants, seated on, 116 , oairied by 
elephants, 129 f ; lotus-tank, 105, 138, 147 , 
lotus -throne, 166 , supported by Nagas, 
114 f. 

Love between Kaga and human bemg, 33 f , 
166 1 , Arjuna-Ulupi, 34, 74 f , two 
Jaratkarus, 34, 69 fl , Kusa-Kumudvati, 
3, 23 £ ^ 34 , Vi^akha-Chandralekha, 

34, 243 , Sakya prmco-Naga pnnoe&s, 34, 
123 fl ; king Jalauka, 221 , Bhntarashtra- 
Samudraja, 34, 165 f , Kirtisena-ISrutartha, 
34, 176 f , Baski Nag-Rani of Bhadarvah, 
260 f , Bdski Nag and Kanet woman, 266 
Lucknow, 85 71 1 , Museum, 41, 172 ; Boar 
image, 196 

Lucretius, uses angmmanus, 281 
Ludbiana, dBtnct of the Panjab, 264 f 
Lumbmi Garden (modem Rummindei in Nepal), 
96 f , 127 71 1. 

Lycanthropic Bemgs, behef m, 3 


Madaoasundarl, heroine of fairy talc, 167 
Madayanti, queen, 64 
Madhava, mfenor class of Brahmins, 274 
Madhu, an Asura, 193 
Msdhyade^a or * the Middle Country 232 
Madhyantika or Madhyandma, a Buddhist samt, 
rescues Kashmir, 222, 23^5. 

Madra, country in the Panjab, 236 
Madras Musetun, image of Kaliyamardana- 
Kpshna, 90 

Madura, town in Southern India, 273. 

Mft gftdhft (now Southern Bihar), a country, 113, 
116, 160 f , 164, 218 f 

M^Tml (Emdi Magh), the flrst month of the cool 
season, 264, 261 
Magical energy. See te 3 a 8 
M agi ca l obiecte m possession of Nagas, sewel that 
grants all wishes, 22, 157 ; wonderful lute, 
22, 176 f, , sword * Beryl-beauty 22, 179 ; 
infallible lasso, 22, 186 ; ehxir, 22, 78 ; 
magical garment, 81 ; life-restormg jewel, 
22, 76 , magical lotus-flower, 226 ; charm 
for understandmg speech of animals, 22 ; 
magical spell ‘ mohtm 22. 

Magical power of NSgas, 24, 119, 155, 167. 233 ; 
of Buddha, 108, 113, 117, 137 ; of Achat, 
233 f ; conferred on * Water-bom 236 
Magician, 22, 132* 168 f., 184 f . 226 f., 244 f. 


MaMbhdrata, the Great Epic, 4 f , 7, 23, 32, 
34, 47-87, 94, 132, 136, 195, 201, 205 f, 
208, 210, 214, 247, 250 , ‘ Ongin of the Naga 
race,’ 49 f , ‘ Ohummg of the Ocean,’ 60 , 
‘ Wager of Kadru and Vmata,’ 60 f , * Rape 
of the soma by Gazuda, 61 ff , ‘ ^esha the 
World Serpent,’ 67, 192 ; ‘ How the Nagas 
held Council,’ 68 ; ‘ the two Jaratkarus,* 
69 , ‘ Uttanka and Takshaka,* 61 fE ; 

* Parikshit killed by Takshaka,’ 66 fi , 
‘the Serpent Sacrifice,’ 69 fl , “Bhimasena 
healed of poison by the Nagas,* 71 ff , 

* Arjuna and IJlupi,’ 74 ff , ‘ Arjuna and 
A6vasena,’ 77 fl ; ‘ Nala and Karkotaka,’ 

80 f , Matah in search of a son-in-law, 

81 ff ; ‘ the Gleaner,’ 84 ff ; Vidura, 143 , 

fable of gold-spitting birds, 166 1 , lists 

of Nagas, 190, 199, 216, 218, 226 f. , birth of 
Brahma, 193 , list of places of pilgrimage, 
202, 229 ; worship of Mamnaga, 219 j of 
Takshaka, 229 , legend of Nahusha, 262 ; 
old- Javanese version, 66, 286 

Mahdbhdshya, a grammatical work by Patafijali, 
267 

Mahadeva, another name for iSiva (q v ), 268 
Mahadhana, kmg of Northern Pafichala, 184. 
Mahadyuman, a place of pilgrimage, 62 
Mahak^a, a Naga, produces Buddha images, 23 
Mahamaudgalyayana, prmoipal disciple of Buddha, 
116 f 

Mahapadma, a town, 84. 

Mahapadma, one of ‘ the Elephants of Quarters ’, 
210 

Mahapadma, a Naga, inhabits the Vular Lake, 
21, 191, 221, 284 ; how settled in Kashmir, 
240 f ; legend, 244 f., 247 , in Nepal, 227. 
Mahapadmasaras, ancient name of Vular Lake, 221. 
Mahapaduma-^jataka (No 472), 136, 145 f. 
Mahdparimbbdna-siUta, a Pali text, 117 ; division 
of Buddha’s relics, 126 f. 

MahSiaja, regent of North-western Quarter, 198. 
MahdsamayaatUtanta, Pah text, 287 
Maha^ankha, a Naga, 216, 216 n 3. 
MahA^ankha, a sacred tree, 216 n 3. 
mdhdtmya, a class of devotional texts relatmg to 
sacred places, 220 

Mahdva7p>8a, chronicle of Ceylon , branch of Bodhi- 
troe convoyed to Ceylon, 24 , two Naga 
kmgs, 118 ff. , Nagadipa, 32 n. 6; 
Mamakkhika, 218. 

Mahdvdmja-jdtaka (No 493), 136, 139 f. 
Mahavastu, 10 ; on Buddha’s Nativity, 95 , the 
Bodhisattva praised by Kalika, 99 ff. ; 
Buddha sheltered by Muchilmda, 103 ; 
received by Kamapdalu, 106 , ‘ Questions of 
Nalaka,’ 106, 106 n. 2, 216 , B. subdues Naga 
of XJruvilva, 108, 110 ; Chhaltrava8t% 117 ; 
Chavypaha jdtaka.lbl n. 2 , the Pour Great 
Treasures, 211 ; Sankha, 216, £3aflkhamedhi» 
217 w. 1. 

MaMvyutpatH, a Buddhist Vocabulaiy; list of 
Nagas, 191 f. 
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Mahendra, regent of North-eastern Quarter, 198. 
TVrfthimaflTra (Pah), designation of the Andhra 
country, 286 
HahmM of Ghaznf, 264 
i&Iahoda^ a Kagaraja of Ceylon, 118 f., 192. 
Mahot, viUago m Kulu, 267 n. 4 
Mahaif Nag, worshipped at Mahot, {q,v ). 
Maitrayam-Samhita See Ya^ur-^veda 
Maitreya, the future Buddha, 106, 200 f , 216. 
Hajapahit, ancient capital in E Java, 200. 
makara{8), inhabit ocean, 32, 147 ; in art, 284. 
mahara4orana, an ornamental arch held on both 
sides by a maJeara, 272 
Malabar Coast, 273 f. 

M alang , town m Eastern Java, 284. 
Mal(a)prabha, river, a tributary of the Kistna, 271. 
Malaya mountams, 180, 184. 

Malayavatl, bndo of Jimutavahana, 180 ff, 

Malla, name of a tribe, 126 f. 

Medwa (Skt Malava), a tract m Central India, 206 
MaxnaJlapuram or M^avaUvaram, ‘Aijuna's 
Ponanc(s’ 44 ; the five * Raths \ 00 ; Vishnu 
Seshai^ayin, 193 ; Boar incarnation, 106. 
Mn n all) a village in Upper JCu]u, 256 n 2, 
MftTifLsa, a serpent-goddess, worshipped lu Bengal, 
278. 

Manasvizi, a Nagaraja, 191 ; pic sent at * Great 
Renunciation 97 
Mandara, Mount, 192, 190 f 
Mandhogarh, 269 

M ap db Htate in the Bias Valley, 266, 267, 
261 ; worship of Guga, 206 , woiship of 
sacred snakes 268 

MandliTr, V. N., on Nagapaflohami, 276 f. 

Manes. Bee Piiaras. 

MaAgalapura (Manglor), the capital of Udyana, 

121 . 

Man^Eexry, Naga of. 111 if , 132 Bee 
Sxaratli^a. 

M aui, a Nflgaraja worshipped at Xtajagriha, 
218 1 ; name, 218. 

Mapiakkhika, a Nagaiaja of Ceylon, 119 f 
Mai^r Math, a shrine at Rajag^iha, 219, 
PI. XXIV. 

Mapibhadra, a Yaksha, 213 ; guardian of the 
Northern Quarter, 10 
Ma^^ibhadraJca, a N%a, 218. 

Maj^chOidA, a N^ga, 218. 

Maa^a, a Naga, 218. 

Mai^a^tha, a Nagaraja, 148 f. 
Mmtkm(Jia‘jdtaka (No. 263), 30, 142, 148 1 
Majpik&ra, a Naga, 210. 

Mapikaro, a vihago m Kulu, 268, 288. 
Mapiftarpika, a gm of Bonan^s, 288 
M&gdkpura or Maptpura, a town, 277. 
Mammegalat, a poem in Tamil, 36. 

Mapimant, a Naga, at Rajagriha, 218 
Mapdpur, a principality. Raja desccuidcd from 
snake, 35. 

Mapipiira, capital of Babhruv4hana, 70 f. 
Mafljenka, ab( )do of Nilgaraja Nala, 5 ; of the 
Nilga Kdla, 3L 


Mafiju^id, a Bodhisattva, has dramed Nepal, 
215, 223 

mantras or spells, 91, 133, 274, See Incantations 
and &hnila-manUa 

Manu, 236 ; evidently a mistake for ‘ Mam *, 
218 ; on the six works of a Brahmin, 187 
^ « 2. 

Maxa, the Buddhist Satan, daughters of M., 
102 f. 

Margaon, a village in Oarhwal, 266 
Dlarga^iraha, the first month of Winter, 273, 
Mamage of Trees, 270 
Man^ a shnno of Guga {q v.), 266 f 
Marjjan, a village in Kulu, 260 
Mai^all, Sir J. H, his excavations at Taxila, 
205, at Rajagriha, 219 

Martapd) ^ locality in XCashmir , temple founded 
by Lahtaditya, 216 , plateau of, 229 
Mam, a desert, 64 

Mamti, a patronymic of Hanumant, 199. 
Maruti^ or storm-gods, attend Tndra, 74 
fndrutd^ana (‘ wind -cater ’), term apphed to 
a snake, 13 

mashak, a leather bag used by water-oamers, 
251. 

Timshkt, a wator-camcr, 261 
Masks, worshipped m Kulu, 269, 263 n 1. 
Matali, the charioteer of Tndra, m search of 
a Ron-in-law, 81 fi , 190, 208 
Maihurd {vtdgo Muttra), town on the Jamna, 
centre of Nilga worship, 41 f. , Kankall 
Tila at, 41, 172 ; treatment of Naga, 43 ; 
scone of Krwhua’s victory over Kahya 
Naga, 91 {cf 286) ; Naiida and Upananda, 
96 , Oaruda soi^ang N4ga, 172 , Naga images 
worHhipp<‘d as Baladeva, 196 ; statuette of 
Da<lhikarna, 282 ; sculpture of Krjshpa 
legend, 287. See also Baldeo, Chhafgaon. 
Mauftala-parvaUf IGtb canto of the MaMbh^rata^ 
190, 197, 214. 

Maya, an Asura, 31. 
mdyd or magic, 76. 

Mayfi, Queen, the mother of Buddha, 96. 

Mecca, 265. 

Megh, caste -name, 260 n 4 
Meghadfita, a poem by Kahdaaa, 29- 
MeghavShaua, a legendary kmg of Kashmir; 

legend how M. fctter(*cl the Nigas, 243. 
Mehal Nag, brother of Baskx Nag, 250. 
mela. Sec Festivals. 

Melusyne, iu^romo of folk-talc, 60. 

Mercara or Merkara, chief town of Coorg, 272. 
Mermaid type, of Naga, 44 U 60, 195, 227, 246, 
272. 

Meru, mythical mountain, 78, 103 ; temple with 
pagoda-hke roof in Bah, 284. 

Midgar^ormr, the world serpent of Norse 
mythology, 192. 

Mutade, Great M. of Sr&vastt, 113 fi. ; performed 
by Baski Nag, 251 ; by Subrahmapya, 273. 
Mukulfi, a village in Chamb&-Lahul, 255 n, 1. 
Midculd Devi, temple of, 200. 


X 
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Miizapur, town and distiict of the United 
Provinces, 279 
Miirm, a Naga, 197 

Mittlila, capital of Videha, 134, 150, 210 f , 216 
Hiirass^ l^udasa, a legendary king, 64 ; becomes 
a cannibal, 66 

Iffiiiravasu, brother-m-law of Jimutavahana, 180 ff . 
Mongooses (Viverra ichneumon), bom from 
feather of Garuda, 64 ; the jewel-spittmg 
mongoose the emblem of Vai^ravana, 213 
Mookersi, Badhakumnd, on Sanchi sculpture, 147 
Mortality caused by snakes, 7. 

Mo^ Lai, 219 

Monntaiil(s) as abode of Nagas, 33, 119, 146 
Mountain Spmt, 145 f 

Month of the Mhre (Skt Vadavdmulha), abyss at 
the end of the ocean, 198 
Mngankadatta, Prmce, conjures a Naga, 22, 
178 f. 

Mngavatit, mother of Udayana, 176. 

Mngayavatl, mscnption at Jalatunda, 286. 
Mnchilmda (Pah Mnchalmda), a ITagaraia, 
shelters Buddha, 27, 40, 93 f., 102 ff., 285 ; 
obtains part of B.^s rehcs, 126. 
Muchilmda-tree, 102 f . 

Mudazna, a serpent-goddess worshipped m 
Southern India, 272 
Mul Nag, worshipped in Chamba, 263. 
Mhla-sarvaativadin, Buddhist sect, 121 n , 233. 
Mnndhkh, another name for Gugii {q v ) 
mum See fishi, 

Munich Ethnographical Museum, picture of 
Kahyamardana-Kpshna, 90 w 3. 
Mustard-seed, used in mcantation, 179. 

Musahn, ‘ the Mace Bearer,’ epithet of Baladcva, 
196. 

Muslims or Muhammadans, 209, 249 ; worship 
Ndgas in Kashmir, 220 ; worship Guga, 
265 t. 

Mysore, State m Southern India, 271 


Nabhasya, second month of tho rainy season, 
87 n. 2 

Nachcha^jdtaha (No 32), Amaravati sculpture 
wrongly identified with, 100 

Ndg, modem form of Naga, 1 ; appellation for 
cobra, 27, 281 ; and other sacred snakes, 268 , 
used in Kashmir to denote a source, 220 , 
NSg worship in Western Ehmalaya, 247 fi, , 
temples, 248, 268 ; and oJJe?5, 248 f. ; 

annual fair or mkldf 249 f . ; names. 250 ; 
worshipped m Bhadarv5>h, 250 f. ; local 
legends, 260 ff. ; m Chamba, 262 ; images, 
248, 262 ff., 267, 267, 269, PI. XXVII , lord 
of the cattle, 263 , worshipped m Ohinab 
valley, 268 ff. , cure cattle disease, 262 f. ; 
m Kulu, 266 ff., 268 1 ; legend about 

their origin, 266 , their names and places 
of worship, 267 f ; attendants and temples, 
268 , rathf 268 f , annnal fairs, 259 ff ; 
in l^n4i» 261 f . ; in Kangta, 262, 266, 262 ; 


m Simla Hills, 262 , Basheru, 262 f , Guga 
associated with, 264 , Nag worship at 
Benares, 266, 288 ; at Allahabad, 267 ; m 
Bihar, 267 f , in Western India, 268 ff ; 
in Kathiavar and Gujarat, 268 ff. , m 
Southern India, 270 ff , Belgam, 271 ; 
Kanara and Mysore, 271 f , Coromandel and 
Malabar, 273 f , beheved to procuie off- 
sprmg, 270, 273 , propitiated by songs and 
dances, 274 

Ndg-hd‘pn^df a festival m Kangjra, 262. 

Nag Kfifin, at Benares, 266 f , 288 

Nag Lna, festival at Mathma, 91 

Nag Pal, a Raja of Bhadarvah, legend, 250 f 

Naga, modem form Nag (g v ), 1 , related with 
English * snake 6 ; m the sense of ‘ an 
elephant n 2, 129, 2Z1, 281 ; m personal 
names, 281 , their ongm, 49 f , oharactei, 
86, 155, 220 , assume various forms, 49, 68, 
62, 106, 136, 142, 146, 215, 244, 246, 261, 
266 , dwell m Patala, 30 f , 62, 79 ; the 
ocean, 32, 115, 118 f , 166, 197 , islands, 
32, 61, 119, 146 , mountams, 33, 119, 146 f , 
forests, 78, 86 ; trees, 33, 103, 1 39 f ; 
caverns, 120, 267 ; riveis, 72 f , 88 f.» 94, 
97 f , 137, 148 , nver-spimgs, 121, 220, 227 , 
lakes and pools, 36, 94, 123, 127, 136, 167, 
177, 220, 232 ff , 245 f , 247, 251 % 2, 280 , 
wells, 140 , a tank, 209 , puisued by 
Garuda, 63, 141, 169 ff , 178, 180 ff , 18b, 
221, 235, 261 n 2 , marked with svastika^. 
27 f , 171 ; connected with ant-hill (q v ), 
double-tongued, 7, 63, 56, 91, 171 f , 181 ; 
guardians of jewels and treasures, 20, 68, 
73, 77, 136, 138, 148 f , 153, 168 f , 166, 216, 
218, 238 f , 243 , of magical objects {q,v ) ; 
covet jewels and ornaments, 24, 61 f , 66 , 
bestow boons, 76, 86, 177, 226, 243 ff. ; 
pioduce nvers, 116 , cause ram, 4, 17, 184 f , 
209, 220, 233, 242, 282 f ; hail and snow- 
fall, 221, 224, 242, 244, 247 ; storms and 
floods, 121, 220, 233 f , 261 , change them- 
selves mto ram-clouds, 244 , destroy harvest, 
121, 242, 286 , turn cities mto stone -wastes, 
241 f., 251 f , ; ravish women, 240, 25b ; 
draw tho chariot ol Surya, 84 ff , 284 , 
mail-clad, 140 ; devout woi shippers oi 
Buddha, 03, 102 f , 113, 116 f., 118, 126, 
obtain rehcs of Buddha, 126 ; covet rehcs, 
131, 147 ; identified with Bodhisattva, 
133 ; degenerate bemgs, 94, 116, 134 t , 
188, 287 ; covet rebirth among men or gods, 
110 f., 134, 160, 163, 166, 187 , signs by 
which N. betrays his real nature, 3, 34 f , 
111, 166, 171, 232, 239, 242, 261 f. , why 
N looks at a crowd, 132, 160 , lists of Nagas, 
190 ff ; 225 f, , Virupaksha them king, 213 , 
NSgas of Kashmir, 220-46 ; brmg up 
‘ Water-bom,’ 236 , how to bo worshipjpod, 
237 ; Naga-pafichamI {q v.) , images, 39, 
42 ; motif of Gaiuda sei7.mg N , 41, 171 f. 

NdgabandhUt name for tho 270 n, 2 
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NagadZumvaii, a locality near the Saras vati, 
201 f 

Nagadvipa (Pan Nagadipa), ‘ the Island of Nagas,’ 
32, 119 

Nagar2]rada» a ULe in Nepal, 223 
Nagakals, or Snake-slahs, of Southern India, 38, 
270 ft., 274 PI XXIX and XXX. 

Nagakaaya (Nagi), or snake-maiden, 101, 123 ff , 
136, 137 ff , 160, 164 & , 177, 238 , beings of 
great beauty, 33, 134, 221 ; how represented 
m art, 39 ; at Sanohi, 129 , at Amaravati, 
43 ; daughteis of the Naga Su^iavas 241-3 , 
stone waste caused by NagI, 230, 243 , 
appear before Meghavahana, 244 ^e also 
Irandaii, Jarafkara, Ulupl, Smaana. 
Naga-kmgs (Nagarajas) bear, royal names, 4 ; 
Aryan names, 6 , pimcipal among, 190-219 , 
Sesha, 192-8 , Vasuki, 198-203 ; Takshaka, 
203-7 , Dhiitarashtra-Airavala (Elapattra), 
207-14 ; Karkotaka, 214 f , Sankha, 
216-18, Mam, 218 f , group of lour, 206, 
210, 216, 226 f. , of eight, 191, 275, 279 , 
of nmo, 96, 226 f , in Kashmir, 232 ff ; 
sculpture at Ajanta, 44, frontispiece 
naga-lcoUa or snake-shrmo m Malabar, 273. 
n&ga~hcml or snake -temple, 273 
Nagaloka oi World of Snakes, 3, 23, 25, 30 ft., 
33, 48, 62, 65, 134 f , 144, 150, 157, 201, 216 ; 
entrance to, 29 ff ; visited by Uttanka, 
61 ff , by Bhima, 72 fi ; by Aijuna, 
74 f , by Matah and Narada, 82 fl ; by 
AJara, 150 , by Ugrasona, 153 , by Brahmin, 
157 , by physician, 215 ; by Chandradova, 
238 f ; seen by Akrura, 91 f , Jiavant 
grows up m, 76, 

Nagam (Skt Nagrania), district of Kashmir, 228. 
Nagamandala, a ceremony performed m South 
Klanara, 275 

ndgam-pattu, songs and dances m honour of snakes, 
274 

Ndgananda, drama by Sii-Haisha, 170 f. 
Ndganatha, serpent deity worshipped at Naga- 
patam, 273 

NdgapaiLclwnil, the Postival of Snakes, etdebrated 
on the fifth of the bright half of Savan, 
225, 260, 275-80 , at Benares, 267, 288 , 
in the Konkan, 276 f. , legend about 
ongm, 277 f ; in Bengal, 278 , Bihar, 279 , 
United Provmces, 279, 283 , Nepal, 279 f ; 
Ban jab, 280 

Kdgapatm or Negapatam, a town on the coast 
of Coromandel, 273 

N&gap&tn (‘ VchsoI of the Naga ’), a person 
possessed by the Naga, 275 
Ndgaproitishfhd oi installation of snake -slab, 276. 
Nagar, ancient capital and kofUoi Kuju, 257 f., 260. 
Nagara(h2ra), town m Kabul valley, 120 
Ndgaidjas. See N5ga-kmg8. 

N&garaknt^c^Tm, old- Javanese eulogy, 200. 
Nfiglxjtiruu 23, 281 ; stays in Nether World, 
18 , loadoi of Buddhists in Kashmir, 221 ; 
alleged Imago of, 43. 


Nagasadhana, ante to constrain dragons, 131, 179. 
Nagatfrth^ a locabfcy m North Kanara, 272. 
Nagavamsa. See Descent from Naga ancestor or 
ancestress. 

Nagavasa, a lake m Nepal, 223. 

Nagaveta, a species of cane, 273 

ndgin, imgan, a female nag, oi cobra, 267, 277. 

See BudhI Nagan. 

Nagnaih, a village in Garhwal, 266 
Nagpur, 266 

Nahmsha, an ancient king, changed into snake, 
5 , identified with Indru Nag, 262. 

Naidn, Sarojmi, an Indian poetess, 280 
Naigamesha or -meshm, a goat-headed deity, 528. 
Naimisha, forest, 86, 286. 

Naiianjana (Pah Neranjara) nver, 109; Naga- 
daughter of, 22 , Buddha’s bath in the N , 
07 f. 

Naja Tnpndians. See Cobra. 

Nakshatras or Lunar Mansions, invoked m 
benedictory hymn, 10 

Nala* a legendary king, 6, 17, 48, 80 f., 214 
Nala, a Nagaraja, 5 

Nalaka Katyayana, nephew of Asitadovala, 
* Questions of N 106, 216 , consulted by 
Elapattra, 106. 

NaJanda, Buddhist site in S Bihar, Naga image 
found at, 43, PI XIV , named after Naga, 43 
Nalt!, a village in Bhadarvah, 260 
Namuchi, an Asura slam by Indra, 63 , cave of, 
31, 281. 

Nanda and Upananda, two Nagarajas, lis n. 1, 
191 f., 204, 226 ; bathe the Bodhisattva, 
95 ff., 282, 286 ; present at the Great 
Bonunciation, 97 , at Groat Miracle of 
Sravasfi, 113 f 

Nanda, the foster-father of Krfshpa, 89 fi 
Nandin, the bull of Siva, 194, 236. 

Naoli. See Naval!. 

Nara and NarSyap^, identified with Arjuna and 
Krishna, 78 

Nara* legendary king of Kashmir, founds 
Narapura, 241 

Ndrada, a Sago, 31 ; curses Karkotaka, 80 , 
accompanies Matali, 82 ff 
Narapura* town m Kashmir, legend of dostjfuction 
of, 230, 241-8, 247, 261 f 
Narayaia* ceitam godhngs m Kulu and Mandi, 
266 f , 261 f ; Jvalfi N , 260 
Narayajpa, See Nara. 

Ndth, a cei’tam caste, 266 
Naubandhana (‘ Ship-bmdmg mountam-top in 
Kashmir ; Mann lands at, 236 ; the gods 
repair thither, 236 , where located, 236 n. 1. 
Navfil! or Naoli, a village 10 miles north-east of 
Bhanpura in Malava , temple of Takshaka* 
200 

Nearchos, admiral of Alexander the Great, on 
snakes in India, 1, 11. 

Nectar (Skt amfita), 63, 84, U9, 183, 284; 
seized by Garu<}a, 62 f., 180 f ; refused to 
Ndga, 84 ; used to revive dead persona, 
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277 f ; ram likened to, 51 ; poison of 
Ananta likened to, 91 ; mother of cows 
bom from, 82 ; chnmed from milk-ocean 
{q V ), the five nectars, 276. Of Divme Food. 

Kenusa, Nemesa, a goat-headed deity, 285 

Nepal, 97 , worship of Vasnki, 203 , worship of 
Karkota, 215 , legend of creation of N , 
222 f. ; the nme great Nagas, 226 f ; 
NagapanohamI, 279 f 

Nevairs, the old population of Nepal, 280 n 1 

Ntdamkatha, a Pah text, the Podhisattva 
extolled by Kahka, 99 ; tho Buddha sheltered 
by Muohilmda, 102 , the Seven Connatal 
Ones, 211 _ , 

Nikuniblia, chief of Pi4achas, 223 f , 237 ; how 
worshipped, 223 f , worships Nila, 238 

IHIa, the horse of Guga, 264 n 1. 

Nila, the prmcipal Nagaraja of Kashmir, 33, 
191, 221, 225, 237 , his abode Nilakunda, 
221, 227 ; reveals Nxlamata to Ohandradeva, 
221, 223, 238 f , how worshipped, 224 , 
anointed by Vasuki, 235 ; meets Ka^yapa, 
235 f ; his palace, 238 , name, 238 n, 4 , 
praised, 238 f , affords protection to Maha- 
padma, 240 , exiles * Six-moh *, 240 

Nilakcipda, Nilsm^ 221, 227 f. 

NUcLifn/xtCL or Nxld'-pxircLnci^ 220 ff , 228, i-32 , 
list of Nagas, 190, 225 f. , revealed by Nila 
to Ohandradeva, 221 , legend of the cieation 
of Kashmir, 222, 235-8 , how Kashmii was 
settled, 223, 238-40, how Ohandrapura 
was submerged, 240 f , rites ordamed by 
Nila, 223-6, 239 f , Guardians of the 
Quarters, 226. 

ntm (Skt %% 7 nba) tree, Meha Azadriachta, branch 
used to cure snake-bite, 264 ; married to 
pxpahtioe, 270 n, 2 

NirfiL (from Sansknt mra = water ?), a tnbutary 
of the Ohinab, 260 ff 

NuvapA or final extinction, of Buddha, 126 f., 
232 f , of Arhat, 236 

Niidiada(s), abongmal people, devoured by 
Garuda, 52 ; desonbed, 62 1 ; cursed by 

Valmiki, 286 

Tg rmbftfibft mountam, abode of Nagas, 33. 

NkihadlUL country of King Nala, 81 

NiSb^^ta, a Naga, 191 

Niti, a village and valley m Upper Garhwal, 
266. 

Notse Mythology, parallels quoted from, 366 ; 
Midgardsormr, 192 ; Valkyries, 246 w 1. 


Oooaxi, inhabited by Nagas, 32, 197 ; the home 
of wonderful bemgs, 32 ; gods of the Ocean 
Varuna, SSgara (q v .) ; Chummg of, 50, 180, 

192 f , 199 f., 210, 216 ; Vishpu’s sleep, 

193 f. , Mdk Ocean, 82, 198 ; Bhogavati m, 
205 ; * Ocean of Sand ’ {$%katamava), 223, 
237 

Oldenberg, Henmuin, on Nagas, 2 ; on Mxgveda, 
6n. 4. 


Oldenburg, S. d’, identifies Avadana of Sudhana 
on Borohudur, 186 

Oldham, C. F., on Nagas, 4 , reproduces Nag 
temples, 248 n 2, 250 n. 4 

Oleander (Skt karamra), Nenum oleander, flowers 
offered to Nagas, 276 

Omen(s), sight of a snake, 19, 268 , deer escaped 
alive, 66 , at sacred spimgs in Kashmir, 
228 f , 231 

One-eyed (Skt kana), Kadru, 54 , Arishta, 156 , 
the ‘ one-eyed Naga ’, 254 n 2, 257 

Onesilsratos, master pilot of Alexander the 
Great, 1 

Ophiolatry. See Snake Worship 

Oracles given hy devatas in Kulu, 267 ; at festival 
of Subrahmanya, 273 

Origm of Naga worship, various theories, 1 ff 

On£sa, Naga figures on temples, 46 


Padma, a Naga, 191, 276 , worshipped m 
Kashmir, 221. 

Padma (Pah Padwma), one of ‘the four great 
Treasures 211, 216. 
padma = lotus (q v ) 

Padma-purana, description of Patala, Zl n 1. 
Padmal^ one of the nine great Nagas m Nopal, 
226 


Padmanabha, a virtuous N%a, 13, 49. 

Padmandga-aaraSf ancient name of Vular Lake 
(qv). 

Padmaeana or ‘ Lotus-seat ’, 114 ; Bahnese 
shrme dedicated to the Sun-god, 284. 

P^^an, ancient capital of Burma, 136, 146, 149, 
164. 

Faidva, mythical white horse, destroys snakes, 11. 

Fa-krmg-ba, name of snake ancestor, 36 

Palampor, town m Kangya district, Panjab, 262 

Pallava (Tondaiman) dynasty of Coromandel, 193 , 
descended from Nagi or Apsaras, 36 , Pallava 


art, 46 

Fambanmakkad Nambudiri, high-pnost of the 
serpent cult in Malabar, 274 
Panatoan m Eastern Java, Naga monument, 
46, 283 ; plate xxm 
Pafichala, a country, 184 f. 

Panchatanira a Nxtxidatraf 16, 166 ; fable of the 
gold-grantmg snake and the poor Brahmm, 
20, 28, 166, 173 f. ; fable of tho maiden 
that wedded a snake, 166 f , 174 £. ; fable 
of the two snakes who betray each his own 
weakness, 20 f., 28 ; fable of snake killed 
by ants, 28 

Pdndava(s) or son(s) of Pandu, 4, 34, 47, 60, 66, 
71 ff., 77, 79, 143, 194. 

Pandata^O^taka (No 518), 132, 141 i, 168 
Pandrenthan (Skt. Purdnddh%shth&m)t the ancient 
capital of Kashmir, 130 w. 4, 229. 

PSadti* See P§jsidava(s). 
papduka. aNaga(?),210f. 

Pandiikeswar, village m Ga^hwal, 266. 

Papd^iXA Papdara), a Naga, 141 f., 191. 
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PangS, hill-tract in Chinab Valley, 263, 263 w 3- 
Panjab or *Land of the Five Rivers \ 169, 255 ; 
snake worship, 1 ; Nag worship in Hills of, 
247 jff ; m Plains of, 263 ff. ; worship of 
Guga, 263 £P , ; of snake-godlings, 266 ; 
Nagapahchami, 280. 

pannaga, term applied to a snake, 13 n, 1. 
Parana or breaking of fast, 276. 

Parantapa-gataha (No. 416), 16 
Parasol emblem of royalty, 96, 104 f , 148, 165 ; 
multitude of parasols surmountmg stupa, 
130 ; on Nagakals, 271 ; rdjayatana tree 
used as a parasol, 119. Cf Chhattravasiu, 
Paravata or ParavataJ^a, a Naga, 179 
Parbaia, a tnbutaiy of the Bias, 266, 258. 
pargand, a distnot, 227, 229, 233 n 2. 

Paiikshit, grandson of Arjuna, 4, 16, 47, 77 ; 

killed by TaLshaka, 64, 66 ff. 

Parfkshit, a kmg of Ayodhya, 286 
pantta or snako-chaim. See Incantations agamst 
snakes. 

Pananya, the lam-god, 63, 287 
Par§vanatha, a Tirthamkara, distinguished by 
a snake -hood, 104 
Parvatl, daughter of Biahmin, 36 
P^ati, the wife of J^iva, 194, 268. 

Patala or Rasatala, the Nether Bogions, 18, 20 ; 
abode of Nagas, 30 ft, 79, 82, 92, 174, 181, 
183, 206, 288 , abode of Elephants of the 
Quarters, 210 n 3. 

Patahjali, a famous grammarian, incarnation of 
Sesha, 267 

Pathar, or highland, 206 

Patna, town on the lower Ganges, 279 

Pansh^ a legendary kmg, 61. 

Paushya-parvan of MahdbMrata, in archaic 
prose, 47, 61, 136, 206 1 , 207 
pavandiin, pavanahhuj (‘ wind-eater ’), term 
apphed to a snake, 13 

peacocks, 100 , bom from feather of Garuda, 
64 

Pehyaki^ (Pah Pihyakkha), kmg of Benares, m 
iidma-gdtaka, 30 

Penance (Bkt tapaa) See Asceticism. 

Peshawar Husetim, 107, iio, 282 
Petleik Pagoda, at Pagan, 149. 

Phag, a spring festival, 262 
pMgalx oxphuglX, a spring festival m W. Himalaya, 
260 f 

Phagnn. See Phalgnna. 

Phdhal Nag, worshipped in Kuju, 257 
Phalgnna (Phagnn), the sec^ond month of the cool 
season, 261. 

Pijivalai, a NagT, ancestress of Pallava dynasty, 
36 %* 4. 

ptlu tree, poouhar to Pan jab, 169 
PiQpraka, a Naga, 191 , located m Kashmir, 
226 ; punishes Bard chieftain, 246. 

Pihgala, a NILga, 191, 210 f , 276 

Pingala, one of * the four great Treasures *, 211, 

Pdljan^ a Naga, 191. 


pTpal tree (Skt aavattha) or Picus rebgiosa, 290 ; 
the Bodhi tree {q v ), 101 n . , mamed to 
mm tree, 270 , worshipped, 19 
PxSachas, demoniacal beings, 78 ; occupy 
Kashmir durmg wmter, 223, 237 f. ; seize 
Ohandradeva, 238 See Nikombha. 

Pitaras or ancestral spirits, 74 , the * arrows ’ of 
southern quarter, 9 , regents of south- 
western quarter, 198 , located m the south, 
201 , associated with Viraj, 204 , mvoked 
together with snakes, 10 , of Jaratkaru, 69. 
Piyuli (‘ Yellow ’) Nag, worshipped m Kuin, 
257, 260 

Places of Pilgrimage (Skt. tirtha), list m MaM- 
hh&raUi, 218 , visited by Baladeva, 201, 
216/1 3 , Puri, 35 ; Gangadvara, 74 ; 
tirtha of Vasuki at Allahabad, 202, 267 , 
of Manmaga at Rajagriha, 218 , tirthaa of 
Nagas in Kashmir, 227 ff , of Bharata, 
235 f , Kuiulwhotra, 236 ; tJrtkas 
in Kashmii, 240 , Amamath, 230 ; 
Naubandhana, 236 n 1 , Mount Kamalas, 
251 TO. 2 , Tnlokniith, 254 1 , Bhoma m 
Gujarat, 269 , Naga-tirtba m N Konara, 
272 , Subrahmanyo. in Ooorg, 272 f 
Hiny. on the agate, 19 , on snake-jowel of 
dragon, 26. 

poison, of snake or Naga, 7, 15 ff., 234 ; has 
^o-hke action, 15, 47, 67 f , 79 f , 88, 152 f., 
157, 161, 171, 199 ; antidotes against, 
17 f, 273 f ; has hoahng vartue, 17, 73, 
81, 91 , snake to suck its own poison, 18 , 
causes no harm to snake, IS ; the poison 
Hdlahala, 199f. , poison, how produced, 204 , 
hdlahrifa, 72 ff 

Foloxmaxava, ancient capital of Ceylon, 43 n. 5, 
Polycephalons Serpent, Naga represented as, 38, 
83, 88 f., 92 f , 109 f , 251, 267, 269 ; quench 
fire, 78 , 6esha thousand-headed, 26 f , 198 , 
on Nagakals, 271. 

Pon(n)am, town in S. Malabar, 274. 

Possession, by Kah, 80 f. ; by spirit, 178 f ; 
by devatd, 248 f , 260 , by Guga, 266 ; 
by evil spuit, 273 ; by Subrahmapya, 273. 
Power of Word, spoken by a Brahmm, 66 ; by 
a kmg, 244 

pradahahtnd or oiroumambulation (qv.) m sun- 
wise turn. 

Pra^bninma, father of Amruddha, 31. 

Prajapati(s), how worshipped, 225 
PrajTWparamitd, sacred text, guarded by Nagas, 
23. 

Prambanan, m Central Java, 194 
pTdnar-praUahthd, or ceremony of imbuing a 
snake-slab with life, 270 
PrapaAcha, Javanese court-poet, 200 
Prasenajit; kmg of Kosala, 113. 

Pratik Na^ worshipped m Kathiavar, 269 
Pratishthana (modem Paithan), a town on the 
Upper Godavari, and country, 36, 175. 
ma^avarohaTna, m snake nto, 11, 204. 
mfy6ka<*Budd[ha(s) (PahPadichi^karB.), 119. 
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Fravacapuca = Srlnagara, capital of Kashmir, 229 
Frayaga (now Allahabad), place of pilgrimage, on 
confluence of Ganges and Jamna, 162, 200, 
266 , temple and tirtha saoied to Vasuki, 
202, 267 

Fzecioiis objects m possession of Nagas, 21 il , 
robbed by Nagas, 23 f. , disappear when 
touchmg the ground, 24 f., 136, 158 f. 

Frem Sa^ar, Hmdi work, 91. 

Fndako, a sky-serpent (?), 8, warden of Western 
Quarter, 9 

Frxjfli]^ a sky-serpent (’), 8 
Fntha. See Knnti. 

FxithX Baj, the last Hmdu kmg of Delhi, 264. 
Fnthii^ the Earth, 204. 

Pnthu, the first kmg, 204. 

Fnthl^vas, a Nagaraja, 191, 197 
Fnyadac^ana, son of Vasuki, 167 
FremoLethens, 53. 

Frophecy, Buddhist, 23 ; regardmg ‘ the foui 
great treasures *, 209 f. ; Kashmir, 232 ff. , 
advent of rams, 249 

Frospenty, afforded by snake and Kaga, 19, 
184 f , 283 ; by Guga, 265 
Fr2yliiski, J., on Austro -Asiatic origm of certam 
Naga names, 6 w. 6 ; on Nagi ancestress, 
37 , translation of Kashmir legend, 233. 

(Skt religious worship, 268, 274. 

pUmn (from Skt puja)^ priest m attendance of 
temple, 248, 250 n 4, 252 f. ; m KulG, 268 ; 
at Kag KuSn, 288. 

Fopfaxika, a Naga, 191, 197 ; ancestor of Eajas, 
of Chutia Nagpur, 36. 

FopdBidka, one of ‘ the Elephants of the Quarters *, 
210 

Foia Bator, locahty in Bah, 284. 

Pur&na(a), 30, 196 ; on Nishadas, 52 n. 1 ; lists 
of Nagas, 190, 199, 218, 226 f ; birth of 
Brahma, 193 , myth of Viraj, 204 Of. 
Bh&gavatd’p , Bhavtahyat-p; Nzlamata, 
Padmorpt Vdyn-pi V%ehnU’p. 

Forapfidhtshthana. See Fandrenthan* 

Fojd, a place of pilgrimage m Orissa, 36. 

Fdxpalca (PahFuppalca), a general of the Yakshas, 
143 ff. 

puTohvta or family-pnest, 36 ; of King Janame- 
jaya, 34 w. 1 ; presides over certain ntes, 
274. 

Foiuravas, legendary king, 33 ; P. and Urvai^T, 
60. 

FimiBhottaina, 86 

Fofdikara Nag, worshipped In Garhwal, 266. 
Foshpabhuti, progenitor of JBCarsha’s house, 
168 f. 

Foshpadaiita, one of ^ the Elephants of the 
Quarters *, 210. 

Fn g h p a giri, mountam m S. India, 272 n. 1. 


Qoartens, the closmg of the (dtg-bandha), 168, 179, 
246. See Goarmao-Gods, Elepluiot^ Dragoi^ 
Heifers of the Qoarters. 


Raghava, a Nagaraja, 191 

Raghuvamia, by Kalidasa, legend of Ku^a and 
the Nagi Kumudvati, 23 f., 34 ; on snake- 
jewel, 26 w. 3 ; Vishnu on Sesha, 194. 

Eah^ the Echpse Demon, 236 
B^ot, town m Ludhiana district of the Panjab, 
shrme and fair of Guga, 266 
Bam, the * arrows * of XJpwaid Quarter, 9 , 
caused by Sun-god, 86 ; by Naga(s), 4, 17, 
118, 121, 184 f , 209, 218, 220, 227, 233, 
244 

Bambow, connected with ant-hill, 29 f 
Bamdonds, suggest snakes, 3 ; produce rambow, 
29 , chariots, 78 , Nagas change themselves 
into, 244 ; * Uttanka’s clouds,’ 64 O/. 

Thunderclouds. 

Bamy Season (harsdi)^ 1, 49, 86, 263 ; time 
prescribed for snake-nto, 11 ; connected 
with appearance of snakes, 12 ; prophecy 
regardmg advent of, 249 ; not suited for 
festivals m the Hills, 260 ; Nagapanchami 
celebrated m, 276. Of iSravapa, Bhldiapada, 
Nabhasya. 

Baisan, a hotht of Kulii, 267, 260 
Ba} Smgh (1844-70), a Raja of Ghamba, 264 
B^agnha, the capital of Magadha, 116, 174 ; 
black serpent, 21 ; heretical teachers, 113 ; 
two Nagarajas, 118 ; described by Kiishna, 
218 ; tirtha of Mani-naga, 218 f. ; Asura 
cave, 281. 

Rdjatarangini (the Chronicle of the Kmgs of 
Kashmir, 6, 18, 220 ff., 247 ; legend of the 
destruction of Narapura, 34, 230, 241-8, 
261 ; of kmg Heghavahana, 243-4 ; of the 
Kmg, the Noga, and the magician, 21, 244 f. ; 
of the Dard chieftam, 231, ^5 f. ; on snako- 
jewel, 26 n. 3 ; Bhadaivah, 36, 260 ; 
XJttaramanasa, 226 

Rajdyatana, Dagaba, 23 ; tree, 119 f. 

Rajpfif, a caste, 268 n. 1. 

Bajputana, woiship of Guga, 263 ff 
B^^asas, or Bakshas, a class of evil spirits, 
3, 78 , called kannapa, 168 4 ; inhabit 

the ocean, 32 , attend the chariot of Surya, 
284 

Bala, a village m Kulu, 268 n 1 
Bdm Deva, another name for Gdga {g v ). 

Bdma, hero of the Rdrmyana, his son Kuj^a, 23 f , 
34 , his horse-sacnficc, 285 
Bamadevata in Avadvt.rui4ala1cai perhaps for 
Nagadevata, 19 n. 4. 

Bimagrama (Pah Ramagama)» Stupa of, guarded 
by Nagas, 23, 126 ff., 281, 290 , site not 
identified, 127 n. 1. 

Bamap^ka, a mythical island, dwoUmg of Kdhya, 

88 71 1 

Baxnaplyaka, a mythical island, dwelling of 
Nagas, 32, 5L 

Bamapya, a Nagi m Kashmir, assists in destruc- 
tion of Narapura, 230, 243 
Bamapylta'vf (i^ow Bembyir), a stone waste in 
Kashmir, 230 
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Mdmdyana, 5, 20, 66, 195, 198, 201, 204, 213 ; 
illustrated on temple of Prambanan (Java), 
194 , foundation of Taxila, 205 n 2 , recited 
m Naimisha Forest, 286. 

Haumu (or Runmu) Nag, worshipped m Kulu, 
257 

Kina (Skt Baianaka), a baron, 255. 

Kanaditya, a king of Kashmir, 81 f 
Kanhtm, Kothi, a district m Ohamba Stato, 
252 

Rasatala, the Nether World See Fatala. 
Katgaon, a village m Garhwal, 266 
rath (from Skt ratka), rock-cut temples at 
Mamallapuram, 90 , ark or litter of idols 
m Kuju, 258 f 

KatM, agricultural caste m Western Himalaya, 
252 f , 255 n 1 
Katnapiabhi^ a Nagi, 167. 

Kattowana, tank near Kaikot, 266. 

Kaidima-kee, giant tree, 52 

Ravapa, kmg of Bakshasas, 83, 86, 194, 201 ; 

vanquishes Vasuki, 204 f 
Ka^^ See Iravati. 

Baymondm, husband of Melusyne, 60 
Rebirth, 134, 153, 162, 180, 187 , as a serpent, 
21 , as a Naga, 93, 106, 120 f , 160 f., 286 ; 
as a Deva, 106, 134 n, 2 ; rebirth as a Naga 
result of evil karman, 123 f,, 128, 134 f. ; 
of good karman, 160 ; as a tree-spmt, 119 
Relics of Buddha, division of, 125 ; guarded by 
Nagas, 23, 127 ff ; by wild elephants, 
128 ff ; omit hght, 127, 130 , coveted by 
Nagas, 131, 147. 

Rembyir (Skt Jtamany&tavi), a stream m 
Kashmir, 230, 243 n, 1, 262. 

Re^uka, a Naga, 197 
Riddles of the snake, 28. 

Mtg-veda, 210 ; on Yatudhanas, 3 ; ignores snake- 
worship, 6 ; on the mythical horse Paidva, 
11 ; compares stream ot soma to serpent, 14 ; 
rape of the nectar, 53 , Puruiavas and Urva^I, 
60 

nlhi (Skt nshi), worshipped m Western 
Himalaya, 249 ; in Kiiilu, 265 f , see 
Goiam Rikhi. 

Rxshabha, a mountain located in the East, 108. 
(or mum), a Sage, 57, 69, 61, 66 ff , 98 ; 
absorbed by Surya, 86 f . , attend the chariot 
of Surya, 284 Of rtkhi See Asitadevala, 
Narada, Supratika, Vibhavasu. 

Rishipatana (now Sarnatb), Buddhist site near 
Bt*narc‘s, 106 

Rites, of Nagapauohami, 275 ff. ; building of a 
house, 108 , prescribed in NUlamata, 221, 
223 if , 237, 239 f ; magical nto ‘ the closmg 
of the Quarters * (q,v ). See tiar^a- 
samposhkara, JSf^gamaxb^la, NagaeMham, 
^rMdha, Mgaprattshthh, PrampraUahthd, 
Ritopangia, a king of Ayodhya, 81 
Rivers, suggest snakes, 6, 11 : produced by Nagas, 
115 , associated with Nagas, 197 ; nver 
goddesses, 236 f, ; tho five great rivers, 160. 


Roger(ius), Abrahamus, on the myth of Kadru 
and Vmata, 55 

Rohinl, the mother of Baladeva, 89. 

Rohtang Pass, the mountain-pass between Kulu 
and Lahul, 268 1. 

Rouse, W. H. D., on Bharhut sculpture, 149 
Rudra, another name of KSiva, worshipped, 224 
Rudrapala, an exiled Shahi prmce, defeats Bard 
ohieftam, 245 f 

Rummindei, a village in Nepal, 97 
Rupi, a subdivision of Kulu, 266, 258, 261 
Ruwanwah Dagaba, at Anuradhapura, 23 ; Naga 
figures, 43 

sSabala, a Naga, 191 
Sahara, a wild mountameei, 176 f , 286 
Sabhd-parvan, second canto of MaMbhdraia, 190, 
218 

‘ Sabir Nag,’ 260 n 5 
Sachl, the wife of Indra, 235 
Sacrifice, of the gods, H ; &:e~(agmhotra), 74 ; 
horse-, 76, 285 ; serpent- (q v ), animal-, 
denounced by Bhuridatta, 163 , at sacred 
sprmgs of Kashmir, 230 ; in Panjab Hills, 
247 fi., 264, 268 ; at festival of TnloknSth, 
264 f. ; to Nagas, 118 ; human, 253. Of. 
bah 

8addharmapundar%ka, list of Nagas, 190 f. 
Saffron Cultivatiou, m Kashmir, origin due to 
Takshaka, 229 ; to Madhyandina, 233 f. 
Sagara, the god of the ocean, converted into 
Nagaraja, 32, 191 ; seizes Buddha’s golden 
bowl, 24, 97 f ; present at ‘ Great Renuncia- 
tion ’, 97. 

Sagara-Brabzoadatta^ a prmce of Benares, 135 fi. 
Sahasranika, father of tJdayana, 176 f. 
Sahr-i-Bablol, locahty m Peshawar district, 41, 
107. 

Sakadvlpa, 35 

Sakra (Pah Sakka). See Indra. 

Sakravapm, a Naga located at Bajagiiha, 218. 
8akuntald, drama by Kahdasa, stanza regarding 
snake-hood, 27. 

Sakya, clan of Buddha Sakyamuni, massaowd by 
Virudhaka, of Kosala, 34, 123 ; Sakya 
youth, 123 If. 

Sikyamuni. , See Buddha. 

8dl (Skt Sdla), Shorea rohusta, a timber-tree 
chiefly found in sub-Himalayan forests, 125. 
Salhi, a locahty in Chamha State, 194. 

Sahbhadra, a Naga, 219. 

Hhgram, a fossilo ammonite reverenced ly tho 
Hmdus, esp. m connexion with Vishnu 
worship, 269. 

iSahvahana, legendary king of Pratishthina, son 
of Sosha, 36. Cf Sfitavihana. 

SdlimU4ree (Pah ainibali, Hmdi aemal) or silk- 
eoiton-tree, Bombax malabanous or Salmaha 
malabarica, 133, 158. , 

Sdma-^diaka (No. 540). See 8ydma> 

Saxpgraha, a demon slam by Indra, 235. 
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a tree spirit, 119. 
a Brahmamcal ascetic, 66. 

Saipka^a* See Sanki^. 

Sauna, a village m Ghamba State, 252 
Sauiiito]a (Pall Samuddasa) or ‘ Sea-born 
married to Dhiitarashtra, 34 , daughter of 
prmce of Benares by a Nagi, 166 £E. 
Samugga-jafaka (No. 436), 167. 

Sauchi Stupa m Central India, 38, 171 ; Nagi 
image, 43 9^ 2 ; worship of sacred tree, 38 ; 
Buddha subdumg Naga of Uruvilva 38, 109 ; 
Muchilmda sheltermg Buddha, 40, 103 ; 
stfipa worshipped by elephants and by 
Nagas, 129, 286 ; bas-rehef of doubtful 
meaning, 147 f 

Saudhya (now Sund Brar), sacred pool in 
Kashmir, 230 

sangal (Skt. ifinlhala^ an iron scourge employed 
by chelae of Nag and Devi temples, 248 f. 
Sangal Nag, worshipped m Garhwal, 266. 

Sayigha, the Buddhist community, 93 
Sanghamitra (Pah Sanghamitta), the daughter of 
A^oka, conveys a branch of the Bodhi-tree 
to Ceylon, 24 

Sanghao, Buddhist site in Gandhaia, 41, 172 
sanhh (Skt 6ankha)t a conch shell used m Hmdu 
worship, 269 

Sankha, one of the Elephants of the Quarters, 
210 ; one of the Pour Great Treasures, 211, 
216 ; a future king, 216 , a Nagaraja, 197, 
206, 210 f , 215 ff. ; his name 216 , 
worshipped at Benares, 216 f. ; m Kashmir, 
221 

SankhachuOa, a Naga, 171, 181 ft., 216 f 
Sankhahrada, a lake sacred to Sankhapala» 
216 

Sankhapala (Pah Sankbapala), 226 n, 2 , hero of 
8aiikkapdla-g&taka, 28, 33, 133 £E,, 160 i , 
182 n 2, 191, 216 f , 276, 284, 286 ; lake 
sacred to, 216 , one of the nine great Nagas 
m Nepal, 226. 

rilrhftj a Naga, 215. 

Sankhapdla-jataka (No. 624), 160 f., 286 See 

SauMiapala. 

Sankhapip^ ^ Naga, 216 
Sankhaptixa, a town, 216 
&udkhaToman, a Naga, 216 
&u!iMiakras, a Naga, 216 
Saukhai^rsha. a N§.ga, 216. 

Saukisa (Skt. Saipkaiya), a Buddhist site m the 
Parru^abad district of the United Provmces, 
43 ; Naga tank at, 283. 

Sdntikaca, a magician, 226 f. 

AMtm (Skt Sautanu ?) Nag, 260 n 4 

twelfth canto of Mah^bharata. 
largely ^dactie, 49. /' 

Saon. See Sdvan, 

Sar§3 (Inner and Outer)^ two subdivisions of 
Kulu, 265, 268, 260 
Sfiraka, a hunter, 186. 


Sarasvati, sacred nver of Kurukshetra, 236 ; 
identified with Bhogavati, 201 , Sankha- 
tiitha, 216 n 3 

Sarayu (now Gogra or Ghagra), river, 23 
Sargan (or Sirgan) Nag, worshipped m Kulu, 267. 
Sargun (or Sargan) Nag, worshipped in Kulu, 257. 
Sanka, other name for Durga, 31. 
iSanputra, prmoipal disciple of Buddha, 135 
Saiiras, hones and other bodily rehes of Buddha 
and his Arhats, 127 f 
iarkofa, some poisonous snake, 214. 

Samath, Buddhist site near Benares, 43, 104, 130 
sarpay usual designation of divme snakes m Vedic 
hterature, 281 
Sarpabah or snake-ntes, 11 
sarpa-samposhkaia or ‘the serpent’s funeral’, a 
ceremony performed in South Kanaia, 274 f. 
Sa^ankavati, heroine of fairy tale, 178 
&tadru, (now Satluj, vulgo Sutlej), a river of the 
, Panjab, 236, 265, 262 
Satapatha-brahmana, the rape of the nectar, 63 
botapattra or ‘ hundied-leaf ’, an unideniified 
plant, 276 w 3. 

Satavahana, a kmg, 18, 36 Cf ^ahvahana. 

Sati, a goddess, 235. 

Satmgal, a village in Bhadarvah, 260 n 4. 
Satlsaras, pnmeval lake of Kashmir, assigned to 
the Nagas, 236, 236 n 1 
Satin] (vulgo Sutlej) See iSatadru. 

Satyaka, a patronymic, 199 
Saubhan, 88 w 1 
Sannaka, 190 

^unaki, other name of Vmata, 64 
Saurahheya(s) (‘sons of Surabhi’), sometimes 
substituted for Sauraseyas, 20, 86 n. 2, 
199 n 3 

Sauraseya(s) (‘ Sons of Surasa ’), metronymio of 
the Nagas, 20, 85 n 2, 199 
Sauti, 1 e Ugra^avas, the son of the SUta 
Lomaharshana, 190 

Savitar, a Vedio god identified with Surya, wards 
ofi the Yatudhanas, 3. 

l&yarl or eatri (a harvest festival the Western 
Himalaya, 260 f. 

Sayyidpur, a town, 85 n 
Scape-goat, 261 

Seniaka, a legendary king of Bonaro^, 138 f. 
Serpent Nature of Nagas, revealed dunng sexual 
mtercourse and in sleep, 3, 111 , by serpent 
crest, 34, 125 , by double tongue and foul 
breath, 35 ; by water dnppmg our of 
girdleof looks, 232, 242, 251 f , charaotenstic 
marks, 171 ; asenhed to young men, 276. 
Serpent Sacrifice, of Janamejaya, 14, 47 ff , 58, 
69 ff., 171, 190, 203 ; has oharaoter of magical 
mcantation, 48 , located at Taxila, 205. 
Por all other compounds with ‘serpent*, 
see ‘ snake ’ 

Serpentine hody-roUmg (Skt. aiiga-pradakehtnSi), 
273. 

Semma-d(v)|pa, name of Naga-dvJpa, 32. 
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SeshNag, modem form of Sesha (q*v ) ; worslupped 
m Garhwal, 266 , in Bihar, 279. 

Sesha (or Ananta) the world-serpent, 29. 168, 
193-S, 214, 230, 276 ; kmg of the Nagas, 
192 , first-born among ITagas, 199 ; cames 
the Earth, 27, 49, 57, 76, 192 , supports 
Vishnu, 104, 193 ; thousand-headed, 25 , 
his town, Bhogavati (gv); father of 
Sdtavahana, 36 , hfts Mount Mandara, 
192 f , 199 ; located in the East, 198 ; 
attends Krishna, 287 ; seen by Akrura, 
91 f , m Boar meamation, 195 ff , in- 
carnated, m Baladeva, 196 1 , 236 ; m 
Pataiijah, 267 , m art, 193 fi. ; one of the 
nme great Nagas of Nepal, 226 , eaered 
spimg in Kashmir, 198, 229 ; sacred well at 
Benares, 267 ; called Subrahmanya, m 
S India, 272 

Seven Seers, associated with Viraj, 204 
Shah Dheri, site of ancient TaxiLa, 209 
^ah Namab, legend of Zahliak, 40 
Shahabad pargana m Kashmir, 227, 229. 

Sh^ Dynasty of Gandhara, 245 % 4 
Shakar Nag, a sacied sprmg in Kashmir, 231 
Shakespeare, survivals of mediaeval serpont-lore, 
12 If , on chameleon, 13 , on basilisk, or 
eookatuce, ,16 ; on toad-stone, 26 
shamans. See Sramam(s), 

Shirairh, a village in Kulu, 260 
Shokole, a village m Ohamba-Lahul, 255 
Shuttleworth, H. L., on Nags m Kulu, 257 
Siam, Talamgs, 37 , kmg of S , 164 See Bangkok, 
Trai-pnm. 

Sidh Smgh, a Eaja of Ku]u, 258. 

Sigmnndr, 166. 

Szhakantha, a Naga, 197. 

Sikanda^ nver, 32 
Sikhs, 209, 255 

BUanisamsa-gataha (No 190), 135, 146 ff. 
StmhasanadvatnmhJcQ, or ‘Thirty-two Stones of 
the Throne % a collection of stones, 36. 
Simla Hills, Nag worship, 262. 

Sinde^Mananl!, a village in the Bolgam distnct 
of the Bombay Presidency, 270 n. 1, 271. 
Sindhn, a nver m Kashmir, 2^. 

Sinfjotli, 166. 

Smghs, a class of snake-gods in Pan jab and 
tJnifced Provinces, 263 

Siridl (Surail, Surjila, or Chhanal), the bndo of 
Guga, 264. 

Sxxfdiaka, a Naga, 191 

Sirmnx or Sirmor, a Hill State of the Panjab, 261. 
hhraf the second winter season, 224. 
sisil (aisaoo) or ahUhm (Skt Dalborgia 

sissoo, a timber-irco of Northern India, 179. 
the wife of Kama, 33, 108 ; swallowed by 
the earth, 20. 

Sltahai, a donor, 219. 

feva, 87, 182, 104, 230 ; temple of Prambanan 
(Java), 194 , swallows the poison hdBhala, 
200 ; associated with Vasuki, 202 ; joins 
against ‘ Waterbom ^ 236 f. 


Sivadasa, an author, 170. 

Skanda. See Eaxttikeya. 

‘ Six-mch ’ (Skt BJiadangula), a wicked Naga of 
Kashmir, eioled by Nila, 240 

Skm of snake, castmg of, 7, 13 f. ; procures 
invisibility, 14 , possesses medical pro- 
perties, 14 f ; burnt, 166, 175 , scaled skin, 
171 

Smith, Vmcent A., on Naga figures in Ceylon, 43. 

Snake-bite, remedy against, 16, 19, 2fo, 280 ; 
beneficial, 17 f , 48, 73, 81 , cured through 
favour of Takshaka, 206 ; by Guga, 266 f. 

Snake-charms. See Incantations. 

Snake-charmer, 22, 133 t, 161 fi, 157 fi., 176, 
185 f , 264, 277, 286. 

Snake-hood. See Hood of snake. 

Snake-jewel. See Jewel. 

Snake-maiden. See Nagakanya. 

Snake-mother (Skt ampamatar) See Eadrfi. 

Snake-ntes. See Sarpabah. 

Snake-slabs, m Kangra, 258 , m S India, see 
Ndgalala 

Snake-stone, a remedy against snake-bite, 19. 

Snake-tailed Naga. See Hermaid type of Naga. 

Snake-town. See Bhogavati. 

Snake World. See N^aloka. 

Snake Worship, 19, 162, 166 , of cobra or 

27 ; its origm, 7, 166 , m Panjab, 1 f., 263 ; 
in Kashmu, 231 , in. N India, 268 , m 
W India, 268 fi , m Kathiavar, and Gujarat, 
258 £f , in S India, 270 fi. , Belgam, 271 ; 
Kanara and Mysore, 271 f , Coromandel and 
Malabar, 273 f ; figures of five serpents, 
276 , at Sankisa, 283 

SmS-kiss, 82, 236 

Solomon, Emg, four wonderful thmgs, 12. 

Soma, the deified sacrificial beverage, hymn to, 
3 , regent of Northern Quarter, 9, 198 , 
stream of, 14 ; tho Kape of, 61 ff., 180 f., 
235 

Soma, a Nagi, 37. 

Soma^tta, son ol a Brahmin hunter, 157 fi. 

Somadeva, author of KatMaaniaagara, 

SomaSatman, a Brahmm, 175 

SomavaxpSa, 37. 

Somendi^ son of Kshomendra, an author, 170. 

Son river, 32 

Spectacle marks, on oohra’s hood, Kpshpa's 
footprmts, 27, 89 w 3 

Spells. See Incantations. 

Speyer, J. S., his explanation of the myth of 
Nahusha, 5 w. 1 

Spint(s) of tho Quarters, 8 fi. ; of water, 96 ; 
of mountain, 146 f. ; of pond, 105 ; of sea, 
146 f . ; evil, 168 ; driven away with oon- 
seorafced noo, 274 , of trees (gv) ; snakes 
conceived as tree-spirits, 33, 102, 139 f., 271. 
See Genitis Loci, Pitaras, Vetila. 

Spring Eeshval. See Fairs and festivals. 

Springs or Fountains, 101 ; Varahamihira on 
exploration of, 29 ; NS,g(a)s worshipped xa 
connection with, 6, 33, 121 f , 260 n, 4, 253, 
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262 ; legend of ‘ the Blind Fount 264 , 
sacrifice at spring, 266 ; called Nag in 
Kashmir, 220 , masks of Nags placed m, 259 ; 
created by Nagas, 96 Cf ‘Fontayne o£ 
. Soyf.’ . ^ 

Sraddha or rite performed for the spirits of 


, departed relations, 200 
Srarmna {Shaman), a Buddhist monk, 108, 131, 


184, 209. 

Havana (Hindi Savan, Saon), first month of the 
rainy season, 96, 264, 260, 263 n 3, 267, 
276 f., 278 f , 283. 

SravasiS (now Saheth-Maheth), an ancient town 
on the Bapti, 116 , Great Miracle of, 113 ff. 
&A, See LakshmL 
SH-Harsha. See Haxsha. 

^rlka^tka, a Naga and a country, 169 
SilDia4(h)aka, a Naga and dilpdla, m Kashmir, 
226. 

Srinagar, capital of Kashmir, 31, 228 t 
Snngin, son of the ascetic ^amika, 66 t 
Srtvaisa, mark on Vishnu’s breast, 92. 
iSmtartlia, the mother of Gunadhya, 176 
Smtasena, a brother of Takshaka, 62. 


Stavakam. llfi 


Stem, Sir M, A., 6 ^ 2 ; on pamtmg from Tun- 
Huang, 96 , sculpture excavated by, 107 , 
his translation of the Bajatarangtni, 220 n. 1 , 
on Naga worship in Kashmir, 220 , 
manuscript of N^mata, 222 n 2 ; on 
Nila-kunda, 227 ; rdaume of passage from 
NUamata, 236 w 1 ; on legend of Chandra- 
pura, 241 n. 1. 

Stone waste (German ‘Munen’), caused by a 
Nagi, 230, 243 n 1 ; by a Naga, 262. 
stotra, a hymn of praise {q,v ), 207. 

Strabo, on snakes in India, 1 

Stfibff or Satfihx NSg, worshipped in Chamba 


State, 263. 

Stiipa, chaitya or ddgaba (Skt dMtugarbha), 
a Buddhist relic-monument, eight onginal 
stdpas, 126 , at capital of XJdyana, 126 ; 
at Ramagrama, 23, 126 ff , 281, 286 ; 
Ruwanwah Bagaba, 23, 43 , Rajayatana 
Bagaba, 23 , built by A4oka, 96, 209, 217 ; 
at Benares, 107, 217 , at Kau^ambi, 283 ; 
raised to Arhat, 235 , by Kaniahka, 287. 
See Amaravati, Bharhut, Borobndur, Sanchi 
Snbbacaya, name of the serpent-kmg in Southern 
India, 272 

SubbarayaHshashthl, a festival, 273 
Snbhaga, a brother of Bhuridatta, 166 if 
Subiatenanya, a village and mountam in Western 
Ghats, famous serpent-temple, 272 t 
Subrabma^ya, appellation of Sesha {q v*), m 
Southern India. 

Snbiatoagya^liasfathl, a festival, 273 
Sndateana, a Nagaraja, receives Buddha, 106. 
Sadax§ana (Pah Snd^ana), a brother of Bhun- 
datta, 134, 

118 . 


Snddhodana, father of Buddha, 96 
Sudhana, Pimce, hero of Avaddna, 22, 184 fi. 
Sadbam^ the wife of Matah, 82 
Sugriva, a kmg of the monkej-s, 198, 201 
Smata, daughter of village headman of Uruvilva, 
22 ; oifeis milk-nco to Buddha, 97 f , 101 f 
Snket, a HiU State m Western Himalaya, 257. 
Sukl! Nag, worshipped m Kulu, 257 
Snltaupur, the capital of Kulu, 268 ; annual 
festival at, 269 , shrme of Guga, 265 n, 4 
Sumana, the wife of Ohampaka, 134, 151 S., 165 
Snmana, a Naga, 191. 

Sumeru, Mount, mythical mountam, 187 f. 

See Mem. 

Smnukha, a Nagaraja, selected by Matah, 83 f., 
208 ; coupled with Durmukha, 192 
SunaMepa, legend of, 6 
Snnd Brar. See Sandbya Devi. 

Sunga, other name of Vinata {q v,). 

Sun-god. See Suiya. 

Sung-yun, a Ohmese pilgnm, 2^6 
Supaxf ta. See Gani4a.v 
Suparnddhydya, an epic poem, 49, 63 f., 133 
Supanji, other name of Vanata {q v ) 

Supein^tious behefs m connection with snakes, 
12 ff ; snakes have mvisible legs, 13 ; 
hear by means of their ears, 13 ; feed on 
air, 13, 202 ; the castmg of their skm, 13 f ; 
medical properties of snake’s skm and flesh, 
14 f. , snake’s poison, 15 f. ; snake-stone, 
19 , snake-jewel, 26 f. 

Supraff^ the father of ‘the Elephants of the 
Quarters 82 , a 284. 

Supratisbthita, a town, 176 
Suiabbi, the mother of cows, 82. 

Sv/rapdna-^dtaka, 113. 

Surasd (‘ She of good flavour’), another name of 
Kadru, 20, 47 n. 1, 83, 86. 

Surasa, a Naga, coupled with Virasa, 192. 

Surjan, cousm of Gfiga, 264. 

Sfliparaka or Sflparaga (now Sopaia), a port on 
the west coast of India, 116 f. 

Sflrya, or Vivasvant, the Sun-god, 239 ; guardian 
of Eastern Quarter, 10 ; his charioteer 
Aruna, 47, 60 , his chanot, 49, 84 ff., 284 ; 
his horses, 66, 180 ; his functions, 86 ; 
idol of, 36 , how worshipped, 224 , seized 
by Rahu, 236 

Sucyax NagnI, the bride of Giiga, 266 n. 2, 
Sib^ya-vazniaii XI, a kmg of Cambodia, 200. 
SoSobbwa, tho frog-pimccss, 286. 

Su^vas, a Naga, in Kashmir legend, 34, 230, 
2tt-8, 260 ; destroys Narapura, 243, 247, 
262 

Stuteam Ndg, lake in Kashmir, 230. 

Susmta, a physician, on snake-poison, 17, 206. 
Susaondt’gdtaica (No. 360), 32 
BavainaprabbSsa, a Nagaraja, 106. 
Suvaim^lS (‘ Gold-shme ’), wife of the 
Naga K&hka, 101. 

Svdgata (Pah Sagata), a Buddhist Elder, subdues 
a Naga, 111 f. 
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Svaja, a sky-serpont {?), 8 ; warden of Northern 
Quarter, 9 

Svar Nag, a hi other of Baski Nag, 250. 

ivasanaiana (‘ wind-oater *), term apphed to 
a snake, 13 

Svastika, a Naga located at Bajagriha, 218. 

svastiha or mystic cross, Nagas marked with, 
27, 83, 91, 171 

Svitra, a sky-serpent (’), 8 ; warden of Upward 
Quarter, 9 

Sveta, a Naga, 191. 

Sveta Vaidarvya, a serpent-demon, 204. 

Syama (Pah Saiua)> heio of a jataka, 16, 30 

Syama, a goddess, worshipped m Kashmir, 224. 

SyxiOii;^US denotmg snakes, 12 f. ; in AmarakoSa, 
13 n 1 

Swan-maidens, compared with Nagas, 2 f., 166. 

Swat (Skt Suvastu), river and valley, 121 f., 
123 n , 247. 


Tahoo notions, m naming snake, 12. 

Taimata, a &ky-sorpont (?), 8 
Takan-ca-coond (i e Takha-ji-ka Kxui4, 206. 
TakM-ji, 206 
Takhailu a rivulet, 206. 

Taksha, the son of Bharata, reputed founder of 
Taksha^, 205 n, 2. 

Takshaka, 4, 14 f., 17, 25, 30, 47 66, 83, 

190 ff., 197, 199, 201, 203-207, 208, 214, 
276, 284 ; his name, 203 , sumamed 
Vai6aleya, 203, 287 ; connected with Vira], 
204 ; ball offered to, 204 , m ntual, 204 ; 
Uttanka and T., 61 ff. ; kills Parikshit, 66 ff. ; 
dwells in Kurukshetra and Khandava, 62, 
77 f., 205 ; protected by Indra, 69 f. , his 
wife carried off by Ravana, 204 , mentioned 
in hymn to the Nagas, 62, 206 ; his home 
m Kurukshetra or Taxila, 205 ; his cult 
m Kashmir, 205, 229 f ; grants wealth and 
power to euro snako-bito, 205 f ; worshipped 
at NavaK m Central India, 206 f ; one of 
tho nmo groat Nagas, m Nopal, 226 , his 
annual festival m Kashmir, 229 f , 242, 250 
Taksluake^vaxa, 206. 

TftTrahflA ilgL ^oe Taxila. 

Talamgs, fit race in Buima, 37. 

T^or, a villagt^ in Qarhwnl, 260, 

ITalsinE, a ehiofsbxp in Kathiawar, 269. 
taluka (from Arahie taHlvq), subdivision of a 
district in fc» and W. India, 272 
TUndija mahahrUfimina^ 5, 14 
a Buddhist goddess, 115. 

Tdr&plja, a legendary kmg of Ujjayiiu, 19 
Tarkapur, villago in Mirzapur distiiot of tho 
United Provmcos, 279. 

!I!lrki^hya, a Sago, 54 j other name of Garu<3la, 
182 f., 202 , a drug, 206 
Xdhg Nog, a satcUito of Bftsak Nag, 264 
TatMgata. Bee Bixddha. 

or Tau-dah, lake m Nopal, residence 
of tho Ndga Karkota, 215. 


Taxila (Skt Taksha^ila), 4, 152 ; Elapattra, the 
Naga of T, 106 f, 208 ff, 216, name 
connected with Takshaka (?), 206. 
fejas (heat, fire, magical energy), possessed by 
snakes, 16, 17, 67 f., 93, 136 ; eimtted by 
Buddha, 93, 108 ff , by Elder Svagata, 
112 ; by Kanishka, 287 

Thakkur, agricultural caste m Western Himalaya, 
250 w. 4, 262 

Thaiad, a town m Palanpur, Northern Gujarat, 
269. 

Than, a village m Lakhtar State, Kathiavar, 269. 
Thanesax (Skt. Sthai>vii&vaxa), a town in Ambala 
district of the Panjah, 168 ff. 

Thaton, m Southern Burma, kmgs descended 
from Nagi, 37 

Theodores, the son of Dati, mentioned m Kala 
darah inscription, 96 
thera (Skt $thavira), a senior monk, 126. 
Thirty-three gods, 97, 118. 

Thraetaona, kills ASish Bahaka, 40 n 1. 

Throne, of Earth-goddess, earned by Nagas, 20 ; 
presented to Bodhisattva, 22, 97 f. ; lotus- 
throne supported by Nagas, 114 f. ; gem- 
set throne causes war between Nagas, 118 ff. ; 
rehc-casket placed on throne, 127 ; empty 
throne, indicatmg presence of Buddha, 
103, 109, 148. 

Thunderbolt (Skt vajra), the * arrows * of Northern 
Quarter, 9 i weapon of Indra, 63 f , 62 f 
66, 69, 80, 97 , used by Naga, 97, 243 ; 
by Vajrapam, 122, 

Thtmderclonds, 61, 58, 71, 96, 243 ; Nagas change 
into, 49, 244 , Nagas compared to, 48, 62 ; 
follow Indra, 71, See Bamclonds 
Tiger-men, compared with Nagas, 2 f. 

TikraJ, a hill-tract near Simla, 262. 
timz, timingalaf UmitimiTigala, 32. 

Tm^, a village m British Lahul, legend, 254. 
Tmnevelly, a distnct m Madias Presidency, 27, 
Txraichiran, a sky serpent (?), 8 ; warden of 
Southern Quarter, 9. 

tirsul, (Skt tn§ula), or trident, tho emblem of 
Siva and BovI, 249, 253. 
tiTt'ha{a) See places of pilgrimage. 

Tittin, a Naga, 191 

Toad-stone (batrachita), the jewel m toad’s 
head, 25 

Tod, James, author of AnnaU and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, 206 f 
ToQ^aiman. See PaBava. 

Toramapa, a Hun kmg, 196 
Tosha road to Kashmir, 230. 

Trahgam. Sco Tr^dm. 

Trat-p'um, a Siamese text, illustrates BhUndaUa- 
pataka, 154 n. 3, 165. 

Trapukainpi, 115. 

Trapusha, and BhaBika, the two merchants in 
Buddha legend, 10. 

Trawas, locality m Eastern Java, 290* 

Treasures, snakes as guardians of, 20 f., 77, 136, 
148 i , 153, 168 U 166, 173, 206, 216, 218 ; 
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treasure -vases held by Nagas, 44 , the 
Four Great Treasures, 209 ff., 214, 216 

Trees, haunted by Nagas, 33, 102, 139 f , 271 ; 
bend down their branches to Buddha, 100 , 
snake -slabs, at foot of, 270 ; mariiage of, 
270 , Maha^nkha, 216 w 3 , sacred gioove 
lound shnne, 248, 262, 269 See BaQ3ran 
Tree, Bilva, Bodhi-tree, Deodar, Kadamba, 
Iduchilmda, N!m, Flpal, Rajayatana, Bauhma, 
Sal, Sisu. 

Tree-spints (vanaspat%, vmaspatya), invoked 
together with snakes, 10 , associated with 
Vuaj, 204 , Naga as tree-spirit, 103, 139 , 
Samiddhisumana, 119 

Tree-worship 10, 19, 38, 270 

Trehta (Skt Tnghattaka), a district on the Upper 
Ravi in Chamba State, 252 

Tngam, a village m Kashmir, 231 

TnkO^, a mountain, 56 

Trilolmath, a village m Chamba-Lahul, temple of 
Avalokitefivara, 254 f 

T(i)ipitaka, The Buddhist Canon, 94, 110. See 
Vinai/apitala, 

Ts’iing-Lmg, 287. 

Tumain {Skt Tumbavaaa), m Gwahor State, image 
of Baladeva, 42 n 2, 196 n 3 

Tunde, a village m Ohamba-Lahul, 255. 

Ton-Huang or ‘ the Thousand Buddhas 96. 

Tor, a village m OhambI, State, 263. 

Tara Nag, worshipped m Kulu, 257. 

Tojshita gods, 118. 

Tasfaita Heaven, Buddha dwells m, 106. 

Two-headed snakes, bom from feather of Garuda, 
54. 


XTchchaihi^vas, the white horse, 60 f., 56 

TJdakabhan^ (modem Xlnd, Ohmd) on the Indus, 
210 

Udasragin m Gwahor State, Boar incarnation, 46, 
196 , * the Chummg of the Ocean,’ 200. 

XJdayana, kmg of Vatsa, receives wonderful lute 
from Naga Vasunemi, 22, 176 £., ; illustrated, 
286 

tidayana, a Nagaraja, 191. 

tTdydna, present Swat valley, legends, 34, 40, 
121 f , 123 ff , 232. 

TTgraka, a Naga, 191. 

XJgrasena, a legendary king of Benares, 163. 

tJgratejas, a Naga, 197 

Uhlenbeck, C. C., 167 n. 1. 

'(7]3ayin! (modem TJ 3 jain), a town in Malwa, 19, 
36, 178. 

Dldp!, the Naga bndo of Arjuna, 22, 34, 74 ff., 
208. 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh {dl%m North- 
Western Provinces), worship of Smghs, 263 ; 
of GugS^ 263 it , ; of snake -godlmgs, 266. 

UpakSla, a Naga, 192. 

Upetmehad, 14, 53. 

Upatak8ha(ka), a Berpent-demon, 199, 204. 

Upatrrpya^ a sky-serpent (?), 8. 


Uraeus Serpent of Egypt, 26, n. 1 
uraga, uranga, urogama, terms apphed to a snake, 
13 n 1. 

Uraga-jataJea (No 164), 133, 142 
Uruvilva (Pah Uravela), village near Gaya, 106, 
217 ; Naga and Naga-daughter of, 16, 38, 
93, 97 f , 101 ; Buddha subdues the Naga 
of Uruvilva, 107 ff 

UrvaSi, an Apsaras, myth of Pururavas and U , 
60. 

Usha, daughter of the Asura Bana, 31. 

Usiraka, mountam in Darva, 240. 

Utpala(ka), a Nagaraja, 191. 

Uttanka, a Brahmm, legend, 23 f , 30 f., 47 f., 
61 ff., 135, 208 , U ’s clouds, 64 
Uttara, maid-servant of Sujafa, 101 
Uttarainanasa, a lake and dikpala, of Kashmir, 
226 

Uttarasena, Sakya kmg of Udyana, 125 


Yaigai river m Southern India, 273 
VailSkha (Hmdi Basakh), the second month of 
Spring, 264, 261, 283 

VaiSaleya, patronymic or metronymic of Takshaka, 
199, 203 

Vaiiravapa. See Kubera. 

Vai§vanara, epithet of Agni {q v.). 
vajra or thunderbolt, (q v ) 

Vairapdni, the ‘ Bearer of the Thunderbolt 
106 f , 121 f , 

Valahasaa-gdtaka (No 196), 32 
Valarvapan, a Nagaraja, identical with 

AiTavana(’), 36, n 4 
Valakkdyas, a class of ascetics, 62 
Valkyries of Norse mythology, compared with 
Apsarases (g*v,)t 246 n, 1. 

Vabnlki, author of Ramayana, his name con- 
nected with valmika ‘ an ant-hill 30 ; 

curses Nishada, 285 , lua hermitage, 286 
V&mana, one of ‘ tho Elephants of the Quarters 
82, 210 , a Nagaraja, 83. 

Vammika-auttaf Pah text, 281. 

Vam-parvan^ 3rd canto of tho MaMhharataf 
account of Urthas, 218. 
vaumpaht vdrutspatya or treo-spirits {q v,), 
Vanduk Nag (or Baadia Bell), the brother of 
Vasuki, 268 f. 

Vaiabia or Boar incarnation, 168 ; in sculpture, 
45 

Vacaliaimluia, author of BnUatsamUxld (q*v,). 
Vaiapa (now Barpa), a river at Benares, 217, 
288. 

Varava, the god of the ocean, 197, 226 ; regent 
of Western Quarter, 9 f., 198, 212 ; his 
court, 190 ; visited by Matah and NSrada, 
$2 ; converted mto N&garaja, 32, 191, 225 ; 
present at * Great Renunciation 97 ; in 
y^dhwa’jdtakaf 143 ff . ; one of tho nine Great 
Nagas of Nepal, 226 ; called Bardna m 
Bah, 203 ; m Japanese pamting, 45. 
Vara 9 a*<]^chanff, festival in Kashmir, 225, 227. 
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V^ang]!, a local name for Vasuki m Kathiavar, 
269. 

vastU'iamana or ‘ building of a house 198 
vastU’Sarpa See Household Sn^e. 

Vasu(s), a class of deities, 77 
Vasudeva. the father of Kpshna, 290 
VasaM, the king of serpents, 17 f , 22, 25, 29, 
36 f , 68, 66, 69, 73, 83, 92, 116 n 3, 167, 
174, 176 f , 190 ff , 197, 198 - 208 , 214, 225 f , 
235, 239, 276, 284, regent of Downward 
Quarter, 198 , haU, 198 f , name, 199 , 
leader of the Nagas, 199 , lord of Bhogavati, 
201 f , his sister Jaratkaru, 34, 59 199, 

278 , concludes pact with Garuda, 181 f , 
202 , sides with Arjuna, 199 ; chuming- 
rope of the gods, 199 f . , vanquished by 
Ravana, 204 f ; annomts Nila, 236 ; 
associated with Siva, 202 , a portion of 
Vishnu, 237 , legend of lion Pillar, 202 , 
festival in Lata in honour of, 202 ; sacred 
spring in Kashmir, 229 , one of the nine 
Great Nagas of Nepal, 226 , worshipped in 
W Himalaya as Baski Nag (q*v ) , as Basuki 
or Basaki m Bah, 203 , known as Bestiki m 
Java, 203 ; his temple at Allahabad, 257 , 
temples in Kathiavap 268 f 
Vasunemi, Naga, brother of Vasuki, 22, 177 
Vatsa, ancient kingdom, 22, 176 
Vatsa, a Brahmin, 176 

Vayo, the Wind -god, regent of the South-eastern 
Quarter, 198. 

vayuhkakaliay vatahn (‘ wind-oater ’), term applied 
to a snake, 13 

y6i,yu-pufana, list of Nagas, 190 
Veda, a Brahmamcal teacher, 61 
Vedas, 176, 203, 239 ; snako-worship m, 1 , 
knowledge of V., 162 , Veda and Vcdio rites 
denounced by Bhundatta, 163 See 
Artharvaveda, Bigveda, Yainrveda. 

Vena, the father of Ppthu the fiist king, 204 
VeQ,uvana, a Buddhist convent at Rajagpha, 
118 

Ver, diHtnct of Kashmir, 227, 229 
Vemfe, sacred fount m Kashmir, 222, 227 & , 
PI XXVh 

Vesala (Skt. Vaiiala), 290. 

Vetala, a class of spirits, 168 
Ve,*aXa-panchav%m&att, or ‘ the Twenty -five Tales 
of the Vetala 170 

Vefala-eddhana or ‘ laying of a Vetala 168. 
VibhSvasu, a 286. 

Vibhlsha^ia, a brotluT of Ravana, 49 
Videha, a countiy, 110, 155 w X 
Vidh&tif. Se<‘ Db&tar. 

Vidhnxa the Wise, hero of Vidhura-jataha (No 546), 
143, If. , at AmarSvati, 286 
Vidura, a personage from Mahahhdrata^ 143. 
Vidy&^Uiara(s), a cl^s of domi gods, 171, 179, 183, 
242. 

Vidynijyila, a NagarSja of Rajagriha, 191 ; 

banished by King Bimbwara, 118. 

Vijabror, Sec VijayeiSvara. 


Vuayanagar, the capital of an ancient Hindu 
kmgdom in Southern India, 272 
Vijayesvara (now Viiabror), a town in Kashmir, 
230 

Vifaamaditya, a legendary kmg, 36. 

Vilasavatl, a queen of Tarapida, of Ujjaymi, 
bathes m Naga-pools, 19 
Vilval^ a Naga, 191 

Vunala, queen of the Nagaraja Varuna, 143 ff 
Vmata (‘ the Bent One ’), the mother of Garuda, 
and Heaven personified, 47, 49 ff., 180, 214 
n 4, 235 n, 2, 240, 284. 

Vinaya-pitahif a division of the Pah Canon, 
‘ Muchihnda shelters the Buddha,’ 102 , 
* Buddha subdues the Naga of TJruvilva,’ 
108 ff , ‘ The Naga who was ordained as 
a Buddhist Friar,’ 110 f. , ‘ The Elder 

Svagata subdues a Naga,’ 111 f ; on decora- 
tion of convents, 136 ; ManiJcanika’jdtaJca, 
148 w 1 ; V. of Mula-Sarvastivadin School, 
121 n 1 ; Chmese version, 233 
Vmdhya Mountams, 178 

Vipa^a (now Bias), a river of the Panjab) 236 ; 
Nag worship m Bias Valley, 266 ff , Kuju 
(g V ), Manch (g v ), and Kangra (g v ) 

Viraj, the cosmic prmciple, 203 f 
Vuasa, a Naga, 192 

Virudhaka, one of the * Four Great Kings ’ and 
guardian of Southern Quarter, 10, 213 ; 
kmg of Kosala, massacres Sakya clan, 34, 
123 

Viiupakkha (Skt Viiupaksha), in Buddhist snake- 
charm, 10, 210, 213 

Virfipaksha (Pah VirfipaKkha), one of ‘ the Four 
Kings ’ and guardian of Western Quarter, 
10, 32, 166, 213 , one of ‘ the Elephants of 
the Quarters,’ 210, 213. 

Viryodana, a legendary kmg of Kashmir, 239 f . 
ViSlkha, a Brahmin, hero of Kashmir legend 34, 
230, 241--3 , transformed into a Naga, 243. 
ViSala, Vafsall (now Basarh), a town, 116 £P. 
Viiiala, a river, 203. 

Vishaliari or ‘ Poison-destroyer ’, other name for 
the goddess Manasa, 278. 

Vishnm the supremo deity, 193, 107, 202, 222, 
239 ; regent of Fixed Quarter, 9 ; earned 
by Garu<Ja, 47, 57 ; rescues, the elephant. 
66 f ; visits Indra, 84 ; seated in lap of 
Ananta, 92 ; supported by 6esha, 104 ; 
grants boon to Garuda, 181 , Boar in- 
carnation, 195 fi. ; has dramed Nepal, 
216, 223 5 worshipped, 224 ; draws the ship 
of Manu, 236 ; affords protection to N&gas, 
236, 240 ; slays ‘ Water-bom 236 1 ; 
presen bos Naga worship, 237 ; deocives 
Ball, 241 ; image of* 269 , Institutes of, 204- 
VtshnU’-dharmotiara^ 196. 

Vishimism, m Kuia, 255, 25$. 

Yi8hn%-puTdnat dosciiption of Patala, 31 ; on 
chanot of Sun -god, 284. 
vishuva or ‘ aequmootmm ’. See btrsku, 
Vi^vagaiva, a legendary king of Kashmir, 240 f. 
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VllvagaSvaptira, a town m ICashmu, 24l. 

ViSvavasti, a king of the Siddhas, 180 f 

Visser, M. W. de, on dragon in China and Japan, 
45 n 4, 94 n, 1 

Vi^adatta, a Brahmm, 28 

Viivakarmaa, the artificer of the gods, 51, 82, 
201 . 

Vltastd (modem Bihat, Vyath, Jehlam), river m 
Kashmu, 33, 221, 228, 231 , the Hydaspes of 
classical authois, 221 ; mam source^ 221, 
227 , flows through Vular Lake, 240 , 
Narapura built on bank of, 241. 

Vivasvaat. See Sflrya. 

Volsunga saga, 166 

Votive offerings, at Nag temples, 248, 253, 

269 f 

Vow, 128, 275 , of silence, 47, 66 , for rebirth, 
120 i , 134, 188 f , of hvmg by gleanmg, 
87 , of self-sacnfice, 134, 150, 152, 157 , 
Sabbath vow to keep moral precepts, 134, 
141, 150 f , 156 f ; to mstal a snake-slab, 

270 , of fastmg and rolling, 273 , to delend, 
the true law, 120 See Act of Truth, 

urato, a religious observance, 276. 

Vratar&ja, a Sanskrit work dosciibing the rites 
of Nagapafichami, 275 

Vfitra, a demon slam by India, 63 

Vntta, a Naga, 191. 

Vular {vulgo Woolur) a lake in Kashmir, 21, 
221, PI XXVa , abode of Mahapadma (^/ ) ; 
ancient name, 221 , oiigm, 240 t , V 
pargana, 233 n 2 

Vulture Peals (Skt Gpidhrakflta), a mountain 
near Bajagnha, 190 

Vyasa, the reputed author of the MahdbhCnata, 
276. 

Vyath. Seerxtasta. 


Wagermg Animals, 54 

Wah nvulet, 209. 

Water, Nagas associated with, 3 f , 6, 33, 44, 
75, 94, 116, 118, 165, 188 f , 242, 247, 263, 
268, 279 ; libation of water to consecrate 
a donation, 241 ; taken m pronouncing a 
curse, 66 ; Ganges water, 267. 

Waterbom (Skt Jalodbhava), a water-demon, 
legend, 222, 235 fE, ; bom from the seed of 
Saipgraha, 236 , brought up by the Nagas, 
235 

Waterfall, associated 'with Naiayan of Hu rang, 
262 

Water-iar (Skt. haman^aluJca)^ Nagas marked 
with, 83, 

Wafcer^tank or Cistern, Naga image set up at, 
42, 282, 283 , constructed by one Theodoios, 
95 ; Naga(s) in cistern, 90, 101, 155. 

Water^well, 96, 117, 266 f ; haunted by Nagas, 
140 ; snake slab, placed in, 270 

Wer6*«W0lves, compared with Nagas, 2 1., 160. 


Western Ghats, a mountain range, 201 ; Mount 
Subrahmanya, 272 \ 

Wheel, Nagas marked with, 83 

WiUiams, Sir Monier, on temple of Vasuki at 
Allahabad, 267 

Wilson, H. H., 286 

Wmd- eater (Skt vayubhalsha, etc ), term applied 
to a snake, 13 

Wmtenutz, M., on Nagas, 6 , on Sarpabah, 11 , 
on the horse Paidva, 1 1 , on serpent sacriflce, 
48 

Wolf-belly, other name of Bhimasena the 
Pandava, 72 

Works of Art, wi ought by Nagas^ 32 f 

World-Serpent. See iSesha. 


Yadava race or tube, 197. 

Ya^ur-veda, on snake-worship, Of, 9, 11 ; the 
rape of the nectar, 63 

yaksha(s) or gnomes (punyajana), 7 n, 2, 167 ; 
mvoked together with snakes, 10 , mhabit 
ocean, 32 , honour Buddha, 118 ; attend 
the chariot of Surya, 284 , associated with 
Viraj, 204 , Vai^ravana, thoir ruloi, 213 , 
not usually associated with water, 218 ; 
Yaksha general Pumaka, 143 If , 290 

Yama, the Kmg of the Dead, regent of Pixed 
Quarter, 9 , of Southern Quartei, 10, 198, 
212 , abode of, 47, 66, 70, 80 

Yamuna (now Jamna) nver, 155, 157 if, 212, 
236, 268, 207, 282 f , 285 , infested by the 
Naga Kahya, 15, 88 fl , pool ol tJie Y. 
entrance to Nagaloka, 91 f , confluence with 
Ganges, 202 ; Krishna, carried across, 287. 

Yamuna, the son ol Vaiuna, 156 7^. 3. 

YaSoda, the foster-mother of Krishna, 89 if. 

YatudMna, m Mig-veda, 3. 

yoga, a system of meditation combmod with 
austerities which is supposed to mduce 
miraculous power over elementary matter, 
197. 

yogi (modem gogi), an adopt of the yoga^ 168, 266 

yojana, a measure of distance, equal to 4 koa 
(q V.), 24, 30, 56, 66, 119, 120 235, 237, 

241 f., 244 

Yudhishtlura, or Dliarmaraja, the eldest son of 
Pan^a, 72, 76, 207. 

yuga^ an aeon or age of the world, 223. 


ZalrtiSt a-n Arabian kmg of Persia, 40. 

Zanir Hr and Zahir Diwin, names for Ouga 

{q V,). 

Zamfitur Nag (Skt. Jamatn-nfiga) or * the Lake 
of the Son-in-law in Kashmir, 230. 

Zens, 41, 172 1. 

Zevan (Skt. Jayavana), a village m Kashmir, 
pool sacred to Takshaka, 229. 

Zodiac, gods associated with, 45 n. 5. 
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B. Schmdler, Sir Aurel Stean, Z. v. Takacs, M. Wallaser, C. E. Wilson, etc. 

Burlington Magazme, June, 1923.— Mention has been made that no fewer than 
twenty-seven wnters contribute to the pages of the massive book under review, and it 
may be said truly that many of the articles are of sufficient importance each to merit a 
review to itself. But space does not allow of more, accept to advise every serious student 
of Asiatic subjects to read a s3miposium of sdbolarship, worthy of tiie distinguished 
sinologue to whom it is dedicated. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Mr. Probstham has been appomted sole agent for this Journal. The 
Old Series has now been concluded and the issues of the New Series 
are now being published. 

Vol. I, No. 1, 155. ; No. 2, los. Vol. II, No. i, loj. 

Burma Research Society Journal. Vols. I-XVI. 8vo and 4to. Rangoon, 
1911-26. Each part, 75. Sd. 

The Journal covers a wide field on a thorough scholarly basis : Archaeology, Philology, 
Epigraphy, Art, History, Buddhism, Folklore, Astronomy, Literature m Burmese and 
Pah, with translations, numerous fine plates, and lUustrauons. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. This Journal is 
devoted mostly to Archaeological Studies and Epigraphy. An ably 
conducted Journal of permanent value. It contains articles by 
R. D. Banerji, B. C. Bhattacharya, K. N. Dikshit, A. Foucher, H. D. 
Christian, etc. Vols. I to XII. 8vo. With numerous plates. Patna, 
1915-26. Published quarterly. Each part, 105. 
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Vols. VIII and IX, The I-Li, or Book of Etiquette and Ceremonial. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese, with Introduction, Notes, Illustrations and 
Plans, by John Steele, M.A., DXitt. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 1917. Net 305. 

Journal of the North China Branch, R.A S : Probsthain’s Oriental Series is a well- 
conceived and tastefully produced series of books The cover, paper, printing, and general 
arrangement is excellent. The pubhshers deserve every praise. The issue of the I-Li. 
in two volumes is an event of Smology. The student of Chinese must ever be grateful 
to Dr. Steele for the production of this labonoua work, which will be of great help to 
those who follow him. 

Vol. X, Chu Hsi : Philosophy of Human Nature (Hsing Li), translated from 
the Chinese, with Full Commentary, by J. P. Bruce, M.A., D.Litt. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 444. 1922. Net 365. 

Chu Hsi (a.d. 1130-1200) is the most eminent amongst the later Chinese 
Philosophers, and the great cntic and expositor of the ethical writings of Confucius. A 
Biography and Commentary on the teachings and speculations of this most remarkable 
and authoritative commentator and thinker has become imperative. Chu Hsi’s Notes on 
the classics are accepted as orthodox, and they were, till recent change, printed with the 
Text and committed to memory by all Chinese students. 

Vol. XI, Chu Hsi and His Masters : an Introduction to Chu Hsi and the 
Sung School of Chiuese Philosophy, by J. Percy Bruce, M.A. 8vo, 
pp. xvi, 336. 1923. Net 24s. 

Vols. XII-XIII, Nizami : the Haft Paikar, or Life of King Bahram Gur, 
and the Seven Stories told by the Seven Queens, translated from the 
Persian by C. E. Wilson, Ph.D. 2 vols. 1924. Net 32^. 

Vol. XIV : Forke, A. : the World Conception of the Chinese, their 
Astronomical, Cosmological, and Physico-PhUosophical Speculations. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. xiv, 300. 1925. Net i6s. 

Vol. XV, Hsuntze. The Moulder of Ancient Chinese Confucianism. 
By Homer H. Dubs, Ph.D. 8vo. Ready shortly. 

Vol. XVI, Hsuntze. Works translated from the Chinese. By Homer H. 
Dubs, Ph.D. Ready shortly. 
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Three Important Works by Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 
Vedic Chronology and Vedanga Jyotisha. Containing also Chaldean and 
Indian Vedas and other miscellaneous essays. 1925. Svo, pp. 174. 85. 

The Arctic Home in the Vedas. Being also a new key to the 
Interpretation of many Vedic Texts and Legends. 8vo, pp. 24, 500. 
1925. i6s. 

The Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas. 8vo, pp. 7, 
227. Reprint. 65. 

Prasad, Ishwari. History of Mediaeval India. From a.d. 647 to the 
Mughal Conquest. 8vo, pp. 39, 602. 1925. £1 45. 

Mahabharata, The. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit 
by P. C. Roy. Parts 1-32, continuation parts sent to subscribers. 

Each part, 35. 6 d. 


THE FOUR VEDAS TRANSLATED. 

Atharva-Veda. Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, translated with a commentary 
by R. T. H. Griffith. 2 vols., roy. 8vo. Qoth. 1916. £1 i6s. 

Rig Veda Samhita. Hymns of the Rig Veda, translated with a Commentary, 

bv R. T. H. Griffith. 3rd edition, 2 vols., roy. 8vo. Qoth. 1920. 

£i i6s. 

Samaveda. Hymns of the, translated into English, with a commentary, 
by R. T. H. Griffith. 8vo, pp. v, 338, 37. 1907. 185. 

Yajurveda (White). Translated from the Sanskrit, with a commentary, 
by R. T. H. Griffith. 8vo, pp. xx, 345. 1899. los. 6d. 
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Apte, V. S. Practical Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Cont aining 
appaidices of Sanskrit Prosody, and important Literary and 
Geographical names in Ancient History of India. 8vo. pp. 1052. 
3rd edition, revised. 1924. £i i6s. 

Apte, V. S. Student’s Sanskrit-English Dictionary. Large 8vo. 
pp. 664. 1922. £1 lOS. 

Apte, V. S. Student’s English-Sanskrit Dictionary, pp. 501. 1920. 

15s. 

Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar Including both the Classical Language 
and the Older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. 8vo. pp. 25, 551. 1924. 

i6s. 

Students of Sansknt will no doubt greatly appreciate the re-appearance of this 
scholarly grammar, now in its fifth edition, which has for some time past been 
unobtainable. 

Bate. Dictionary of the Hindi Language. Hmdi-English. 1918. 15s. 

Greaves, E. Hindi Graivimar. 8vo. pp. 512, 1921. 155. 

Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The Great Work on Ancient Indian Polity, 
translated from the Sanskrit by R. Shamasastry. Second edition. 8vo. 
pp. 558. 1923. iss. 

Spiegel, Dr. Fr. von. Iranian Art. 8vo. pp. 59. 1886. Net. 3s. 

Modern Indian Artists’ Series. This series is tastefully produced on 
hand-made paper, and is to be completed in four volumes 

Vol. I. Khsitindra Nath. Mazumdar, by O. C. Gangoly. With five 
colour plates and 21 photogravures. £i is. 

Vol. II. Asit Kumar Haidar, by J H. Cousins. With five colour plates, 
and 20 photogravures. £i is. 
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PROBSTHAIN’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Vol. I, The Indian Craftsman, by A. K. Coomaraswamy. Out of print. 

Vol. II, Buddhism as a Religion : Its Historical Development and its 
Present-Day Condition, by H. Hackmann, Lie. Theol. 8vo, pp. 320, 

1910. 15s. 

Vols. Ill and IV, The Masnavi, by Jalalu’d-Din Rumi. Book II, translate 
for the first time into English Prose by Prof. C. E. Wilson, PhD. 
2 vols : Vol. I, Translation from the Persian ; Vol. II, Commentary. 
8vo. 1910. Net 30^.’ 

“ Wilson’s niichteme fast wSrtliche Uebersetztmg in verem mit semen Erlautenmgen 
l^st Kemen, aber auch Keinen Wunsch unbefnedigt.”— Der Islaniy Vol. II, pp. 292. 

Vol. V, Essays : Indian and Islamic, by S. Khuda Bukhsh, MA., Oxon. 
8vo, pp. 295. 1911. Net Ss. 6 d. 

“ . . . The Author has earned on his studies with scrupulous fidelity to saence and 
truth. He is a faithful historian, and a histonan of Islam unparalleled m this country, 
for havmg adopted the true critical method. Much has been brought to light to add to the 
sum total of histoncal expenence . . ."—Modem Remew, Calcutta. 

Vol. VI, Bactria, the History of a Forgotten Empire, by H. G. RawUnson, 
M.A., I.E.S. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 168, vidth 2 maps and 5 plates. 1912. 

Net 10s. 6 d. 

Vol. VII, A Brief History of Early Chinese Philosophy, by D. T. 
Suzuki, Tokyo University. 8vo, pp. 200. 1914. Net Ss. 6 d. 
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